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A UTIIOR* S NOTĘ 

I have taken an obvious liberty with music-hall 
bisiory bv taking imaginary perfumcrs, often at 
definite dates too, into real variety theatres in real 
cilics and tow ns Apart from a fcw veiy well-known 
perfoimers w ho aie menlioned, al] the others, 
together with all tlie eharactcrs not on the stage, 
are entirely imaginary W ltli the cxception oi thosc 
noted abo\e, tlicre are no lefeienres to actuil 
peisons I beg the rcader to ac< ept my asbiir tn< c 
here. 
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PROLOGUE 

byJ.B.P. 

I was staying at Askrigg in Wcnsleydale, w herc I had gone 
to ramble and to do some painting. It was late Septembcr, not 
a good tinie exccpt in a lucky ycar, for cold dark rain was already 
driving down the dale. I had not been up there morę than a 
couple of hours hefore I learnt that Richard Ilerncastle, the 
watereolour painter, was now Uving in Askrigg, in a house madę 
out of two farm cottages, above the yillage, just oU the road to 
Rccth and Swaledale. He was not on the telopliom yet, but 
tliey told me at die pub I would find him in- he was u >\\ a]most 
crippled by arthritis—so after dinner I walked up there, 10 find, 
much to my relief, two long Iow Windows shining through the 
rain and darkness. 

llrmeastle w^as no stranger or I would ha\e not dropped in 
on liim so easually. In the Jater K) \os I had called on him 
twi< e in his studio at Giassington, and ( ach fime 1 had bouglit 
'< \ n .il of his watercolouis of the Dales. Ali aie good, and 
iwo uf them, triumpliant glimpses of the limestone country in 
l ppci Wharfedalc, cxquisite in their bioadly washed tonrs. 
serm to mc mastcrpieces. Indeed, for this North-country land- 
scape, Ilerncastle at ^ s b st is at 1 < a."t the equal of any water- 
(olourist w r e ha\e had sińce John Sili Cotman. I admired the 
w01 k and liked the man, so whr»tevci the years might have done 
to liim, I wms looking foi ^ai ri to moeting him again. On the 
way up there I W'as trying to work out his age, and concluded 
that he nmst be in his eaily seventies. 

Aftci a longish wait and some fumbling behind the cloor, i< 
was opened by a man I would ncvcr Kwe iccognisid as Ilern- 
castlc ii I had not known he was there. He had been a rather 
liandsome upstanding fellow T even when nearing his fifties; now 
he had shrunk, was bent, and had grown a beard. 

‘Ilerncastle/ I said, "you remember me—Priestley ? 5 

‘ Why of course. Come in, come in.* 
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While I was taking ofF my raincoat, I told him how I came 
to be in Askrigg and had heaid he was living in tliis house; 
then I folkmed him along a passage into a long, low-ceilingcd 
room, filled with pictures, prints, books; and mc settlcd our- 
selves in front of a wood fii e. 

‘Fm herc on my own just now,’ he said. ‘My wifcs staying 
in London with our mariied daugliter, and the woman w ho 
comes in to look after me goes home at fivc. And this damned 
aithritis slows me down. Half the timt I go fumbling aiound 
like a man of ninety.’ 

‘How about work?’ 

‘Off and on. Somctimes I know Mhat Fm doing Mith a 
brush, somctimes 1 don’t. And thcn Fm haid to Jive with— 
best Icft alone.’ Hc gave me a gnn thcn, and I notńed Mhat 
I ought to have lemcmbcrcd about him, tliat he had cyts of an 
unusually elear blue, not pale as such eves often aie, in the 
Noith Gennan and bcandinasian style, but at hast as chcp as 
cerulean. It ciosstd mv mind tlun -and this is unpoitant 
because of Mhat IoIIoms these intiodiutoiy u maik',— tliat in 
his youtli he musi ha\e bon umommonly good-lookmg. 

Duiing the nc\t half hom or so Me diank a lit tle whisky, 
smoki d oui pipes, and in an i kle 1 1\ i uniblnig fadiion c \e lianged 
news of what we M'ere doing or tmng to do. One tlnng pleased 
him. A publisher I knew wa> doing a book on his moi!, with 
a do7en big coloui plati s and tliii ty to fcntv black-aricl-white 
leptoductions, and sonie young man I elki not know had ucaih 
lmishtd a biogiaphical and mtical tc\t fot it. but th<\ uudcd 
an appiuiatnc lntiuduction, and alieach both Huncastle 
and the publisher had discus->cd the possibihty ol asking mc to 
do it. 

Now 111 ad mit it, JB. ,’ he said, shouting a bit, like a good 
Voikshii(man, to coscr his slrymss, ‘I‘ve got you herc and 
now Fin rushing you—eh? Dirty woik.’ 

‘No, Fd be veiy glad to do it. F\c wanted a chanee to sa\ 
Mhat I hel about your woik. So thal’s settlcd. By the May, 
have you been doing some writing youisclf?’ I pointed to the 
near end of a long MOik-tablc. Theie mcic noteboo^s and a 
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lot of odd shccts on it, and a tape recorder and ąuite a pile 
of spools. 

Hc lookcd cmbarrassed, clearcd his throat, then said nothing, 
so that I was about to change the subject whcn at last hc did 
rcply. 

‘ You imagine I'vc always bccn a paintcr, don’t you? ’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ I said slowly, trying to rcmembcr. ‘I have a 
vague idea that before the First War you were doing oflice 
work in the wool trade, just as I was. It must have been some- 
thing you said at Grassington.’ 

Now he grinned and pointed his pipestem at me. ‘I was for 
a bit. At the West Bruddersford Spinners. But after that, and 
before I joincd un in the war, I was on the variety stage—’ 

"Good God!- ’ 

‘I thought thatud shake you. Weil, I was. Toured all over. 
And ihat’s where the writing comes in. Have you noticed the 
way the past comes eurving back to you, as if you wcren’t 
getting tiulher and further away from it but eoming nearer to 
some of it. J ' He stared an\iously at mc. 

"I have, though I’ve also noticed that it doesidt scem to 
happen to e\erybody —' 

‘Ili.tfs light, that’s jight. Oh—I'm glad to hear you say 
that. To tell you the trutli, I was beginning to wonder if tliere 
weie something peculiar about me. For instance, my wife 
doesn't Fel it. You’d hink a woman might, but she doesn’t. 
Ilu past is dead and done w i tli—exeept for a few r roniantic- 
sentimental bits---as f<ir as sh< 's concerned. She doesn’t sud- 
denly taste it the way I do. Weil, I"ve taiked so mach, the last 
ye»«.r or two, about that time when 1 was in Yariety, she in- 
sisted I must gf t it down in writing—or if I didn't feel I could 
write, then Fd bet ter talk it irito that tape recorder. So that’s 
u hal I've been up to.’ 

‘And how's it going.' , ’ 

Ł I've about given it up. It’s a proper bloody mess. Fm 
tiving to do what I can’t do. Some of it comes out righl, just 
as it happened—no w and again I’ve surpriscd myself—but 
then I lose it again or botch it up.’ Slowly and rather shakily 
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he bcgan to put some morę wood on the fire, and took the 
opportunity of talking to me without looking at me. ‘If we’re 
in for a few wet days—and I fancy we arc—perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind, just to pass the timc, reading what I’ve written and taking 
this recorder and these spools to listen to what I’ve talked into 
’em. Or is that asking too much? 5 

It wasn’t. And the dale was lost in the rain day after day. 
I listened to his recordings, afterwards sending tliem to a 
stenographer; I read what he had written, including many 
pages of fragmentary notes, about which I closely ąucstioncd 
him, making my own notes; and we spent four aftcrnoons and 
evenings filling the gaps in his narrative. The result is what 
follows in this book. It is Richard HerncasUe’s story, not minę. 
If there are passages here and there that sound morę like mc 
than like him, that is because in these places I had to cnlarge 
upon what hc had found hard to cxprcss at all; but in every 
instance he agreed with what l had fmally set down. (We 
corresponded at some lengtli, of course, after I had left Askrigg.) 
Fortunately, our temperaments and outlooks are not dissimilar, 
in spite of some obvious superficial differences. It was left to 
mc to organise and translatc this untidy mass of cxpericnce, 
remembered after half a century, into a fairly smooth auto- 
biographical nairative. I admit that soine of the writing is not 
his but minę, whether it is bridging the original gaps or 
attempting to capture cortain heighlened moments; but, I must 
say again.it is not my story but his - bcing a first-person account 
of an earlv passage in the life of Richard Herncastle, C.B.E., 
A.R.A., R.W.S., watercolour paintrr but onetime assistant 
to <aii illusionist on the variety stage. 
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To explain tiow my Uncle Nick asked me tojoinhim, I have 
to go back to my inothcr’s funcral. This was late in October, 
1913. It was a raw day up at Noith Top cemetery, with not 
much liglit about; we looked like a lot offigures in an old wood 
engraving. It was a kind of Christmas gone mad, becausc so 
many of the other mourners were ancicut relativcs I never saw 
exccpt at Christmas, gieat-aunts with hugc clicking sets of false 
teetli and acccnts so broad, with so many dialect words, tliey 
might have been talking a foreign language. I remunber I felt 
nothing but the cold and a vague sense of depr> ssion. My 
ruother had dicd aft er fota months in thc Infirmary, wornalmost 
to a skcleton by the taneer that had been caling her alivc, and 
after sceing her so often like that, only wanting to be released, 
1 had no feeling left lor her death and burial. But I was not 
enjoying myself, as the ancient relatives soon began to do after 
the coflin had vanished and the> had dried thcir eyes. My Aunt 
Mary, mothcrs only sister, was providing the ham and tongue 
and tea with a drop of rum in it; and I was wondering how r 
soon I could escape fiom the rat tle and chatter. Tlien I saw 
IJncle Nick, who had hardly spoken a word and had been 
looking disgusted, get up and beckon me to follow him out. I 
muttered something to Aunt Mary, and then went after him. 

‘You don’t want to stay with that lot, do you, lad?’ He was 
climbing iuto the longcst and ihickest ovcrcoat I had ever seen. 

‘No, I don’t, Uik le Nick. I was wondering how to get away.’ 

‘You como with me. I want to talk to you anyhow.’ He 
jammed on his bcad something rarely seen in the provinces in 
lhose davs—a blaek trilbw ‘We’ll run dow r n to the Great 
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Noithern. I necd a dtink. And one wouldift do you any harm, 
lad.’ 

It was only the middlc of the afternoon, but bars were open 
all day then. I liked the idea of sitting in the Great Northern 
having a drink with Uncle Nick, cspccially at that time of day 
when 1 ought to have been staring at a ledger in the West 
Bruddersfori Spinncrs’ office. I followed him cagerly into his 
motor-car, whicli was all new and shining and, hc cxplained 
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proudly, had just been delivercd to him from France. It was 
the third car he had owned, and he said he could drive it, even 
though it was new, as well as any chauffeur. On the way down 
to the Great Northern he was busy dodging the trams and the 
big horse-drawn drays, so he hardly spoke. But once inside the 
bar, leathery but cosy, and empty except for two wool men 
arguing about merinos and crossbreds and getting sozzled, he 
was a different man, easy and relaxed. 

The oldish waiter recogniscd him at once. c Mr Ollanton, 
isn’t it? Not on here this wcek, are you? No, I thought not.’ 

‘Manchester,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘And I won’t have to be 
too long starting to motor back there. So let’s have a bottle of 
Pol Roger sec in an ice bucket, sharp as you can.’ He turned to 
mc. ‘Nevei diink anything exccpt champagne. It’s not showing 
off. I like champagne, and it likes me. If and when I can't 
atford champagne, 1*11 drink nothing. Gaić for a cigar, lad?’ 

‘No, thanks, Uncle Nick. 1*11 stick to my pipę, if you don't 
mind.’ 

I watchcd him rut and then light his cigar, which he did 
slow ly and caicfully, with a sort of precision that was very 
characteristic of him, I realised. Not that I knew him veiy well, 
though he was my motheris only brother. I hadn’t scen much 
of him beforc he went on the stage, chiefly because he and my 
father didn’t likc each othci; and then for the last ten yeais he 
had been touiing in varic ty, not only in this country but also in 
America and on the Contincnt, for his Indian Magician act, 
not depending on languagc, could be played anyw r here. After 
my lathcr died, when 1 was fifteen, I had scen him several times 
as Ganga Dun , his stage ttame and suggested of course by 
Kipling’s Gunga l)in, because whenevcr he was appearing in 
Leeds or Bradford he always sent mother and me passes for the 
stalls. Thcse wero nearly always for the first house, so that wdien 
we went round to see him he would be still in his Indian 
makc-up, and I had hardly ever seen him without it. Now r I 
lookcd hard at him. 

He was tallish, thin, and vcry dark, with a hooked nose and 
a slight cast in his eyes that gave him a simster look, which I 
think he cultivatcd. His real name was Albert Edward Ollan¬ 
ton, but he had been known as Nick long before he went on 
the stage; even my mother, who had clung to Albert Edward, 
had had to let go of tliem; and to me he had always been 
Uncle Nick. 
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Whcn the waiter had pourcd out the champagne, Uncle Nick 
said to him, ‘Don’t go for a minutę. Givc you a free show. Got a 
ha’penny, one of you?’ I had, and produced it. ‘Right, lad, 
now mark it so you’11 know it again. That’11 do. Now givc it 
to me.’ 

He put it in his right-hand coat pocket, and then, only a 
moment lutcr, brought out a smali metal box, which he placed 
carefully on the table between us. ‘Now watch.’ Ile opencd 
the metal box and took out ofit a matih-box, which had sevcral 
elastic bands round it. Whcn he had taken these olf, hc opencd 
the match-box and showed us a tiny silk bag, sealed by vcry 
smali elastic bands. ‘Now you opon tliat bag, lad.’ I did, and of 
eouise inside it w as my ha’pennv. 

‘That’s clcver,’ cried the waiter. ‘Mv w ord, tliat is clever, 
Mr OJlanton.’ 

‘T’ve do/ens o r ’ein,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘Only thiig ihat 
amuses me nowadays —miniaturę pockct tricks. But the show’s 
ovcr—and I want to talk to this nephew of minę, so olf you 
pop. WV 11 take a drink fust, thongh,’ he added, to nic. 

I didn’t likc the champagne, which seemed to me to have 
a metallic sort of taste and also stung the inside of my nose, but 
1 pietended to bc enjoying it and giinned acioss at Uncle 
Nick. who was now staring at me in his saturnine fashion. I 
Uon’t often corae across stage peoplc nowadays, and whcn I do 
tłiey look like anybody else; but in 1913 they seemed likc spcci- 
mens of an alien race. The men at least had a curious sallow- 
shiny look and their cyc* we^e dark-rimmed as if they couldn’t 
get rid of the black on their eyelashes; and this madę my 
uncle all the morę Nii kish and sinister. It would be too much to 
say he frightencd mc - after all, h“ was my uncle—but il w'as no 
joke being stared at by him across a table, and I couldn’t 
imagine myself disagreting sharply with anything hc might say. 

‘Now, Ricliatd lad, I w'anl to know how you stand—what 
you’re doing—what you’d likc to bc doing. Jusl tell mc straight. 
No fancy work. And short as you can make it occause I haven’t 
all tliat timc.’ 

‘I w r ant to bc a painter, Uncle Nick—walereolours mostly. 
And if my father hadn’t died, I was going to the Art School. 
But as it happened—’ 

‘ You’re a elerk in an office—’ 

‘Yes, they gave me a job because my father had been 
cashicr thcrc. Fm getting twenty-two-and-six a week now—’ 
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‘But you don’t like it—* 

‘I hatc it. But what could I do? I 5 ve been going to some 
evening classes at the Art School, and I do some sketching on 
Saturday aftemoons and Sundays—* 

‘Yes, yes, yes.’ Uncle Nick waved his cigar between us. 

* Your mother needed the money and you did what you could. 
You’re a decent lad, Richard.* 

‘You helped too, Uncle Nick.’ 

‘Ah—you knew that, did you? Weil, she could have had 
morę, if she’d wanted it, but you know how she was. Now let’s 
see how you stand, Richard. Your mother’s gone—you eam 
twenty-two-and-six pen-pushing—and you’ve got no girl 
expecting you to marry her, have you, lad? No? Good! Weil, 
you can have a job with me at five pounds a week.* 

‘Fivc pounds a week!’ I couldn’t bclicve it. I had ncver scen 
myself earning fi\e pounds a wcck for ytars and years. It sccmed 
a lot of money then. I knew chaps who lived the lifc of rollickmg 
men-about-town on far less than five pounds a w cck. ‘ But w hat 
could I do that would be worth so much? ’ 

Uncle Nick stared at me almost malevolcntly. ‘Don’t gct 
wrong ideas. This is business, lad. You ’11 eain your money, 
though you’11 be free in the daytimc to do your pamting. 
I’m paying you exactly what I’ve becn paying the young man 
whose place you ’11 tako. He’s leaving—going into the fish-and- 
chip trade with his oldćr brotlier in Sheffield—and that’s all 
right to me because he’s such a miserable empty-headed young 
bugger I could never spend ten minutes talking to him. You 
might be a bit of company for me. Or am I wiong?’ He didn’t 
smile, but just looked hard at mc. 

‘I hope not, Uncle Nick.’ I tried to give him a smile. ‘But 
what would I have to do? And could I do it? I don’t know any- 
thing about conjuring.’ 

‘Don’t talk silly, lad. I never said anything about conjuring. 
You’11 be a sort of generał assistant. Bcsides coming on in the 
act—and that’s dead easy—you’11 make surę all our stuff gets 
away and arrives at the ncxt place in good time, you’11 take die 
band calls on Monday mornings to make surę the conductor 
knows what he’s doing, and when I think you’re up to it you’11 
take charge of the other four— ’ 

‘Who are they?’ 

‘Who do you think—Alexander’s Ragtime Band? Just shut 
up and listen. I’ve only got five people in my company— 
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smallest on tour for a big illusionist’s act—you don’t catch me 
doing any Great Lafayette circuses. Fm down to a bare 
minimum. At the moment, first there’s Norman Hislop, the 
one who’s leaving and whose job Fm offering you. Then there’s 
Sam and Ben Hayes, father and son. They walk on in the act, 
but they’re really mechanics and keep the gear in trim and help 
me with anything new Fm working at. Don’t fbrget I was a 
mechanic before I went on the stage. I pay Sam five a week, 
and Ben four. Then thcre’s Barney. He’s a dwarf—big head, 
tiny legs—but you’vc seen him. I pay him four. Then I have to 
have a girl. They’re always changing. The one I have now, a 
Cockney, is called Cissie Mapes. And she only gets four pounds 
a week, but as she shares my digs I pay her living expenses. 
Herc, drink up. FU have to be off in five minutes.’ He filled our 
glasses again, to the brim without spilling a drop, though he 
did it vcry quicklv. ‘ Weil, Richard lad, what d’you say? Seems 
to me you’vc everything to gain and nothing to lose.* 

‘ Except that if I walk out of the West Bruddersford Spin- 
ners, they’11 nevcr takc me back again.’ 

‘Oh—for God’s sake!’ He looked as disgusted as he sounded. 

‘ No, Uncle Nick, I was only arguing a point—’ 

‘Don’t, then. I haven’t time. Lct’s finish these and start 
moving.’ He said no morę until we had left the bar. ‘ What’s it 
to be, then? Yes or No?’ 

Tt’s Yes. When do I begin?’ 

‘Ncxt Monday. Newcastle. That’ll give you a week with 
\oung Hislop showing you what to do. Be at the stage door of 
the Empire at eleven o’clock. Glear up everything herc, of 
course. Sell the house—’ 

‘ It’s already mortgagcd—’ 

‘AU right, all riglit, just elear everything up so you’re not 
worrying about it. And hcrc’s a fivcr, and if you can manage it, 
get yoursclf another suit, try to look a bit smarter.’ He was now 
climbing into his immense overcoat. 

‘ I was just thinking,’ I said as I followed liim out to his car. 
*You’re paying out twenty-two pounds a week in wages— 
and then therc are other expenses and railway fares—’ 

' Terrible, isn’t it? ’ He turned at the door of his car, knocked 
sonie ash off his cigar, and gave me one of his dark mocking 
looks. ‘ Specially when you remember I’m only getting a 
hundred and fifty pounds a week—a hundred and seventy-five 
next ycar. See you in Newcastle then, lad.’ 
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After some preliminary gasping and spluttering, when Uncle 
Nick pretended I wasn’t there still watching him, he moved off, 
and a minutę later he had vanished into the mist and smoke of 
the late October aftemoon. I had three large glasses of cham- 
pagne inside me; I had just agreed to exchange an office stool 
and a sensible life in Bruddersford for some unimaginable 
music-hall hocus-pocus; I was only twenty and had never been 
away from home except for occasional weeks at the seaside and 
one visit to London, the year before my father died; and now— 
and it lastcd the remainder of the week—I had that feeling of 
unreality and emptiness which we know when one familiar 
world is melting away and the next one has not yet closed round 
us. However, I had plenty to do the rest of that week, clearing 
up at the office, arranging what could be done with the house 
and fumiture, and then, having morę money to spend than I’d 
ever had before, buying two ready-made suits—one a dashing 
Harris tweed and the other a dark blue serge—some fancy 
shirts, socks, knitted ties, and, most important of all, a fine 
rangę of watercolour paints, eight brushes, and three big sketch- 
books—one of Cox, the other two of Ingres paper—fit to make 
your mouth water. 

Then on Sunday, still half in a dream, I took a train, which 
didn’t seem to want to go there, to Newcastle. 



Years ago, I think it was in the late 1930S, I saw a film that 
took me back to that first week I had with Uncle Nick. I can’t 
remember what the film was called or what it was about, but 
most of it took place in Newcastle, which came out as a night 
city with sąuare black buildings, a deep black river, high 
bridges, menacing shadows. I don’t say I saw Newcastle exactly 
like that in 1913, but the generał rather sinister effect—which 
had nothing to do with the people there—was much the same. 
I was nervous about the job of course, and then, to be at the 
Empire by eleven on Monday moming, I had to sprnd Sunday 
night there. This I did in a cheap hotel, where I couldn’t get 
to sleep for a long time because the place was fuli of Norwegian 
sailors, who seemed to be mostly mad drunken giants. And I 
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still had that empty and unreal feeling when I walked through 
a chilly and sooty morning to find the stage door of the Empire. 

Norman Hislop, whose job I was taking over, was waiting 
outside for me, smoking a cigarette. ‘They really mean No 
Smoking backstage here,’ he told me, ‘so if you want to light 
up, this is your chance. We’ve nearly half an hour.’ He was 
tali and thin and dressy—pink shirt and black knitted tie— 
with a long nose and a slack mouth, the kind that smokes a 
cigarette as if it were part of a dud conspiracy. 

I asked him what happened at a ‘band cali’ and he explained, 
as if he were about a hundred years old and I were thirteen, 
that it was a kind of skelcton rehcarsal with the orchestra, 
when you madę surę they had the band parts right and the 
conductor understood the cues. ‘ Old Nick’ll never go near one. 
You’11 have to do it all the time. He hates conductors—never 
stands ’em a drink like the others do, but if anything goes wrong 
they know he’ll think nothing of reporting ’em to London. So 
as a rule they don’t make any mistakes. Aftcr all, he’s bottom 
of the bill, and top of it now and again.’ 

Here I had better explain that ‘bottom of the bill’ didn’t 
mean the opposite of ‘top’, the least important of the eight 
acts that usually madę up a bill, but the act next in importance 
to the ‘top’, the star attraction. I already knew this because 
Unclc Nick himself, the first time I had gone backstage to see 
him, had been careful to point this out. 

People kept on pushing past us, on their way to or from the 
band cali, but I hardly noticed them as Hislop went on talking. 
‘I don’t know what Old Nick’s like as an uncle—yes, he told 
me who you were—but he’s a h.ird sod to work for—and 1*11 
bet you’11 soon find that out, cvm if you are his mphew. I’d 
be lcaving anyhow— l’ve a chance with my brother I wouldn’t 
miss—but even without that I don’t think I’d have stuck it 
much longer. You can’t please him ’cos he doesn’t want to be 
pleased. All he likes is frightening people -a real Old Nick he 
is. Clever of course—everybody admits that, but everybody’s 
glad too when he isn’t there. And that’s true even of our little 
Cissie, who has to sleep with him when he feels like it. And 
don’t try anything there, Herncastle, if you want to keep the 
job. Shc might fancy it—with your looks—but just remember 
shc’s terrified of him. He has that effect on people.’ 

‘Isn’t it just his appearance?’ I said. ‘That nose of his. 
That slight dark sąuint. And perhaps the way he talks.' 
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‘No, it’s what’s behind the looks and the talk. He doesn’t 
like people. Doesn’t want to get on with thcm. And if they don’t 
like him, so much the better. To heli with them! You’ll see.’ 

I didn’t know what to reply to this, so I pretended to be busy 
with my pipę. 

‘It’s been particularly awkward lately—and that’s another 
reason why Fm glad to be going. I don’t know if he’s told you 
how we’ve been block-booked, having all the same agent. No? 
Weil, come and take a look at this bill.’ We went a few yards 
down the Street. He tapped the bill ąs he talked. * Look—apart 
from these two fill-ins, we’re all playing the same halls every 
week, the same six acts. And you might as well get to know 
who they are. First, there’s Tommy Beamish the comedian— 
top o’ the bill— 5 

‘Fve seen him. He’s very funny.’ 

‘He doesn’t amuse me,’ said Hislop loftily, ‘but he’s a great 
draw. He’U murder ’em up hcre ’cos he comes from Tyneside. 
Ricarlo —Italian juggler—a good turn and a nice ąuiet chap 
but always looking for women. The Four Colmars —foreign acro- 
bats, three men and a girl—and wait till you see the giil* 
Talk about a stunnei! Then, Harry G. Burrard—Ute Łccentnc 
Comedian —putrid 1 And the last of us six— Sunę, Nancy, and 
Three Genłlemen —nice little song-and-dance turn. Susie’s married 
to one of the three gents, Bob Hodson, and the othcr two are a 
pair of puffs, Ambrose and Esmond. Nancy Ellis is Susie’s 
sistcr—only eighteen—and a scrumptious bit, saucy as the 
devil in the act, but vei y ąuiet ofT, and don’t make any mistake 
—there’s nothing doing there, I’ve tricd. Well, they’re all nice 
and fricndly, travelling round together the way we have to, all 
except one—’ 

‘Unclc Nick? ’ 

‘That’s right. You ’11 see. And that’s why I said it had been 
particularly awkward lately. Odd man out, he is, and loves it. 
Doesn’t like the people in front neither. Despises ’em. And not 
just because they’re provincial. He says they’re even worse in 
the West End. And he’s played the Coliseum and the Pal¬ 
ladium at two-fifty a weck, and could have gone back but he 
wouldn’t accept the bookings. He doesn’t like London. God 
knows what he does like! I doubt if he even enjoys Cissie.’ He 
opened his mouth and showed me a yellowish wagging tongue 
and some bad teeth. 

I was tired of him. ‘ Hadn’t we better go in?’ 
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It was different from what it had been backstage when I 
had gone during a show. Though there were people bustling 
around, it seemed cold, darkish, sad. I followed Hislop to the 
side of the stage, where there were no warm lights now, just 
one big white one. A burly foreigner was shouting at the con- 
ductor and stamping a foot to give him the rhythm he wanted. 
Hislop said that was the oldest and the leader of the Golmar 
troupe. There was no sign of any stunning girl. After this Col- 
mar had walked away, pulling a face, Hislop introduced me to 
the stage manager, whose naine I’vc forgotten, and then to the 
conductor or ‘musical director’, as most of them liked to be 
callcd, a Mr Broadbent, who had a heavy moustache and was 
fat but out of temper. 

‘Whcn docs your act get some new band parts?’ Mr Broad¬ 
bent sliouted up at Hislop. ‘ lt’s like trying to read fly-paper 
down herc.’ 

‘I’U tell the boss,’ said Hislop, grinning. ‘Or he will,’ he 
added, pointing to me. 

‘Weil, lct’s get on with it, let’s get on witłi it,’ said Mr 
Broadbent, scowling down at his scorc. ‘Same business, same 
opening—first eight bars, genllemen.’ 

‘ Now take notice, Herncastle,’ Hislop inuttered into my car. 
‘You’ll be doing it yoursclf ncxt Monday morniug. And Old 
Nick ’11 bum you up if anything goes wTong.’ 

It took about twenty minutes to get evcrything dead right, 
but when it was all over I didn’t fccl too anxious, because I 
knew that by next Monday I would know exactly how the act 
went, and, though I might be new, I couldn’t bclieve Hislop 
could do anything I couldn’t do But what I had to do then, 
when we were free to go, was to buy him a drink at a little pub 
round the corner, bccause he immediatcly suggested it. The bar 
there was ringed round with signed photographs of star artistes, 
and latcr I discovered there was almost aiways one of these little 
pubs not far round the corncr from every stage door, aiways 
with those signed photographs, and aiways with a lot of idiotic 
chat going across the bar counter. One man in there, drinking 
whisky and with a long bony face huddled into the upturned 
collar of a tweed overcoat that would have frightened a horse, 
turned out to be Harry G. Burraid, Eccentric Comedian. But 
if he was ‘ nice and friendly ’ with Hislop, I saw no signs of it. 

‘ Here, I’ve just remembered,’ said Hislop as soon as we had 
finished the beer I had bought. ‘ You havc to go to the Private 
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Bar of the County, to see your uncle. What’s the time—ąuarter 
past twelve? You’ll just do it. He said halfpast.’ And he explained 
how I would find the hotel. 

There were a lot of men standing around the counter of the 
Private Bar, but I fclt surę Uncle Nick wouldn’t be one of 
them. He was sitting at a table in a far corner, with a botde 
of champagne in front of him. Two men and a girl were with 
him, the girl sitting staring at nothing and the two men poring 
over some sketches or diagrams. 

‘Weil, here you are, lad,’ said Uncle Nick. I felt he was 
glad—or at least, relieved—to see me, though it was hard to 
tell. ‘My ncphew, Richard Herncastle. Miss Cissie Mapes. 
And tliis is Sam Hayes, and this is his son, Ben.’ They looked 
almost exactly alike, two wooden-faced long-chinncd men, but 
Sam’s moustache was greyish and Ben’s was gingcr. They 
gave me an incurious look and a nod, drank some bccr, then 
frowned again at thcir bits of paper. 

‘Don’t imagine we’re just drinkiną, Richard,’ said Uncle 
NkL. ‘We’rc working. I’ve an idea foi a ncw cflu t, not easv as 
a piece of mechanics. And so far Sam and Ben lici c don’l know 
what the heli they have to do. So wc’re busy, lad, *nd you'rc 
no use to us. How did the band cali go? ’ 

‘Ali right, Uncle Nick. I’ll be able to takc it next Monday 
wlicn Fil know exactly how the act goes.’ 

‘I hope so. Fm expecting better things from you, lad, tlian 
1 ever got from young Hislop, who’s lazy and half-wilted. Now 
I want you in front tonight for the first housc—Fil sce they pass 
you in. Sit througli the whole show—God help you—and then 
come to my dressing-room as soon as it’s ovcr. And don’t 
foiget that Monday’s first house consists chiefly of dcadheads 
who get Irce passes for cxhibiting bills, not there to cnjoy them- 
sclvcs, they wouldn’t know how. It’s like a show in a morgue. 
And that’s all till tonight.’ 

*What about his digs, Nick?’ This was from the girl, Cissie 
Mapes. 

‘Quitc right, Cissie, I was forgetting. Weil, you knock off 
that port-and-lemon, go with him to collect his stuff and show 
him wherc he’s staying. And if you’re both feeling hungry, 
go and cat—but not at my expcnse. Don’t come back. Fm 
too busy here.’ 

We went off like two kids out of school. I guessed Cissie 
Mapes to be a few years older than I was, about twenty-fivc or 
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so. She was wearing a big hat with a bright green feathcr in it, 
a pinkish coat and a lot of cheap rabbity fur, and plenty of 
make-up, not so much to improve her looks as to announce 
that she was on the stage. Her looks weren’t bad either in a 
rather weak style: melting-toffee eyes, not much nose, a loose 
pouting mouth and a fall-away chin; not unlike the kind of 
girls that posed then on sentimcntal colourcd picturc-postcards. 
She had a thin littlc voicc, very Gockney, and was half cheeky 
and half shy and innocent. There was a lot of sex about hcr 
—she used hcr eyes and was a great nudger and tapper and 
toucher—but it misfircd with me; I didn’t find her attrac- 
tive, but on the othcr hand I rather liked her in a chummy way. 
Wc took a taxi, at hor suggestion, collected my two bags from 
that hotel, and then went from the dock region, past the Empire, 
and fmally arrived at some tcrrace or other of houses that had 
known bet ter days. 

‘I got you this room next door to us—see,’ said Oissie. 
‘Wc’rc in proper theatre digs as usual, but this woman—Mrs 
Michacl—docsn’t lot rooms as a rulc and she’s just doing us a 
fwour likc. So you’ll liave to be careful. She’s very respectable. 
Her husband’s captain of a ship—and he's away. So keep sober 
and don’t try anything on.’ 

‘I only drink a glass or two of beer,’ I protested. ‘And I 
wouldn’t know how to start trying anything on, as you cali 
it.’ 

She gave me a bright look and a nudge. ‘I belicve you— 
thousands wouldrft. W dl, Jon’t be a naughty boy herc any- 
how.’ We had now stopped oulside the house. ‘She says slie’11 
givc you some bieakfast but o >thing clse, so you’re having 
supper with us—ncxt door —loo'.. Now you takc ycur bags in, 
and Fil wait, then we'll get him to drive us to a caffy. You’re 
hungry, aren’t you?’ 

I admitted I was. 

‘So am I. Nearly always am. So don t be too long. But talk 
nicely to Mrs Michacl. She’s domg us a favour.’ 

Mrs Michacl was a smali, rathei thin, intensely dark woman, 
probably about forty. My appcarancc surprised her. ‘Why, 
you’re just a lad. And you don’t look like a theatrical neither.’ 

‘ I’ve only just started, Mrs Michael.’ 

‘ I might h ve managed a bit of hot supper for you, if Fd 
known,’ she began, still looking surprised. 

‘No, my uncle will be cxpecting mc next door, and he’ll 
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probably have a lot of things to tell me. And if you’11 let me 
have a key, I promise to come in very quietly—’ 

‘Fm a poor sleeper, Fil hear you. Still, you can have a key. 
And this is your room, and as you can see, it’s as neat and clean 
as a new pin.’ And so it was, though it was also cold and cheer- 
less. After tclling her I had to go straight out to eat, I had a 
quick wash, then hurricd downstairs. She was waiting there to 
give me the key. She also gave mc a smali tight smile, out of 
some rare storę of thcm. 

‘You remind me of one of Captain Michael’s nephews— 
matę of a coaster now. You look a sober quiet lad, and I trust 
you are.’ 

‘Oh I am, Mrs Michael, I am.’ And I hurried out. 

Cissie and I ordered plaice and chips and sułtana pudding 
in the cafe, which was quitc large and had a trio playing The 
Count of Lu\emhurg and the Indian Love Lyrics. At first Cissie was 
very much on the stage, for the benefit of the pcople at the 
nearby tables, but after we started eating she dropped her 
voice and turned chummy and confidential. 

‘I like eating in places like this, not too posh, don’t you, 
Dick? Fm going to cali you Dick, even though h* doesn’t. 
Al\\avs Richard with him, isn’t it? But then I like eating— 
Fm always ever so hungry —and he doesn’t. Just a sandwich 
or something all day—and that champagne of coursc—and 
cvcn at night, even if it’s a really nice hot supper—steak and 
chips or a mixed grill— he doesn’t touch half of it. You must 
hnow his wife—him being your uncle—what’s she like?’ 

‘I only met her once, about four years ago, when she came 
up to Leeds with him. I didn’t like her much. She secmed to bc 
diinking a lot, and she was bad-tempered.’ 

‘She’s fat as a pig now, he says.’ She giggled. ‘He admits he 
can’t endure her. Givcs her ten pounds a wcek to stay away 
from him —in Brighton. They’re as good as separated but that’s 
as far as it goes. No morę \civcs for him, he says.’ She looked at 
me half hopefully, as if I might know better. Then when I 
obviously didn’t, she ended with a forlorn littlc smile and tucked 
into her pudding. 

‘If he saw me eating this, he’d throw it across the room,’ 
she went on. ‘He says if I start pulting on weight, I’ll be out of 
the act. It’s getting down into that pcdestal chiefly. You’11 see 
what I mean tonight. All last week in Manchester it was 
making my behind sore, but for God’s sake don’t tell him. Dick, 
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promisc you won’t tell him anything I say—solemn promise.’ 

‘Right, Cissie. I promise.’ 

She put down her spoon to reach across and sąueeze my 
hand. ‘I didn’t know what you’d be like, and I was a bit 
upsct when he first told me about you. Not that I’m sorry to 
be seeing the last of that Norman Hislop. He’s just as nasty- 
mindcd as hc’s idle, and he’s been rubbing Nick up the wrong 
way for months now. Let’s have coIFce, shall we? Miss! Miss! 
But natura lly I was a bit worricd—I mean to say, his nephcw 
in the company—perhaps spying on evcrybody. But you’re nice, 
I can see that, Dick. Nice—and just a little bit naughty—um?’ 

I grunted something. I had never cared about this nice-but- 
uaughty business, which girls like Cissie at that time worked very 
hard. 

Then over our cofiee she lookcd solemn, and young though 
I was I knew what I was in for next. Most women talk about 
the men they’re involved with in one of two quite difTerent ways. 
Eithrr thcy sound as if they wcre animal trainers and had one 
that talked and brouglit home somc moncy—all very odd and 
arnusing; or they go to the other cxtreme, as if they were serving 
some high priesl of a mysterious religion, whose every whim 
was a commandment frora on high; and this of course was poor 
C lissie on the subject of Uncle Nick. He was no sooner out of 
one mood, she told mc solemnly and proudly, than he was in 
another; and she nevcr knew what would come next, except 
he still nevcr ate much and went on drinking champagne; and 
one day, like today, he'd work all hours with Sam and Ben, 
never evcn taking a nap before the show, and the ncxt day 
perhaps he’d never stir from tht fire but just go on reading 
books; and then sometimes hc’d hcat her like dirt, till she went 
and cried her cyes out, and then at other times he’d tako her 
out in his motoi-car and be evcr so nice and attentivc and take 
her to posh places that wcre his choice not hers bccause they 
always madę her feel uncomfortable; and now and again 
she felt he really loved her, at least in his own peculiar way, 
and yet half the time he madę her feel she w.is lucky to be still 
in the act, let alone sharing digs with him. He really was 
the strangest man she’d ever had anything to do with, and 
she’d known some peculiar ones in her time. 

‘Though mind you, Dick,’ she said, regarding me earnestly, 
‘Fm not grumbling. Don’t think that. I know Fve been lucky. 
Fm not clevcr, Fm stupid, and my looks arcn’t so grand and 
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Fm no Venus Who’s-it. Where Fm lucky is having such smali 
bones. My wrist—sce. And other places—not on view. I’m 
just what he needs for the act. You take a good look at that 
pedestal tonight, you’d never believe Fm in there. He picked 
me out of a Panto chorus in Brbcton—two-ten a week, two shows 
a day, twelve changes in each show—I used to ery out of sheer 
bloody wcariness, to say nothing of scene-shifters trying to get 
you into a corner and maul you about with big sweaty hands. 
That was a great life, I don’t think. So Fm not grumbling. Fve 
been lucky, cvcn though I havc to take plenty—living with him 
as I do and evcrybody knowing it, and some of ’em trying to 
take advantage, as if I was just a common little tart. One 
of ’cm callcd me that when 1 told him to take his hands otf 
me/ 

‘Who was that?’ And when she hesitated, I went on: ‘You 
might as well tell me, Cissie.’ 

‘It was that Harry Burrard—but he was drunk. Anyhow 
I doubt if he’s all there. I never told Nick, who can’t stand him 
anyhow and might have mado it an excuse to get him out of the 
show. And afterwards 1 felt sorry for the silly old blighter. So 
don’t you tell Nick/ 

‘What about the other woinen on the bill? How do you get 
along with them, Cissie? ’ 

She pulled a face. ‘Fm-a bit out of luck with this lot. Nobody 
I eould make a true friend of, you might say. Susie Hodson and 
her sister Nancy are nice, talented too—I think you’11 likc their 
turn— but they keep themselves to themselves. Nonie, the girl 
with the Colmars, the acrobats, is foreign of course, and any¬ 
how she’s a little bitch if I ever saw one. Then the only other 
woraan is Julie Blane, who’s with Tommy Beamish and lives 
with him, they say. She used to be legit and pretends to be very 
haigli-clarss, not on the same earth with me, though shc’s only 
playing fced to a comedian, cven if he is top of the bill, and has 
to sleep with him to do that—though I inust say she doesn't 
look as if she sleeps with anybody—downright haggard c he 
looks. And that’s the lot in the fcmale department, and I wish 
Nick was going into Panto for a change, so long as Fm not in the 
chorus. But it’s a good bill, Dick, and I think you’11 enjoy most 
ofit, even ifit is Monday First House fuli of fat pub-keepers and 
their fat wives and the fish-and-chip merchants all on free 
passes. Well, Fd bet ter sec if Nick wants anything. What are 
you going to do?’ 
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‘I didn’t get much sleep last night. 1*11 walk back to Mrs 
MichaePs and try for a nap.’ 

‘And that’s all you do try for—-rcmember. Be good now— 
and if you can’t be good, be careful.’ Then, as we were going 
dowstairs to the Street, she sąueezed my arm. ‘Nick says you 
want to be an artist,’ though what she actually said was ‘a 
nartist’, but I don’t propose to cope with Cissic’s accent. ‘Is 
that riglit, Dick? ’ 

‘Ycs, I want to be a painter.’ 

‘You ought to paint me sometime.’ 

‘Fm not going in for that kind of painling, Cissie. I want to 
do landscapes in watercolour mostly. But I niight try a sketch 
one day,’ I told her, as if from a great height. 

‘Oh do. 1*11 bet you’re awfully clever. Weil, bye-bye till 
tonight.’ 

(I did try that sketch, and I still havc it when so much, a 
włiolc world and morę than half a century of time, has gone; 
and though it’s terrible, probably the worst drawing I’ve ever 
kept, I’ve only to givc it a glance to see and hear Cissie Mapes 
again.) 

Mrs Michael wasn’t about when I got back to her house. I 
slept until ncarly five, waking up feeling cold and wondeiing 
for a minutę or two where I was. But tlicn when I went down- 
stairs Mrs Michael was there, in the kitchen, sitting over a pot of 
tea, and she asked mc, rather abruptly and scverely, if Fd like 
a cup and some buttered currant loaf. I thanked her very 
warmly, to show her that I knew this was outside our agree- 
ment and that she was doing me a favour, and had two cups 
of tea and three slices of currant lo if. When I told her I must be 
off to the Empire for the first hou^e, she shook her hc ad. 

‘To tell you the truth, Mr Herncastle, I don’t care for those 
places—and neither does Cap’n Michael. It seems to me that 
when they’re not downright stupid, thcy’re vulgar. I’m not 
against entertainment, Fm fond of our chapel conrcrts or a 
nice lantern lecture, but if Fd my way Fd close all your Empires 
and Palaces tomorrow.’ There was a fanatical glint in her 
eyc that vanishcd when she looked at me. ‘I don’t like to think 
of a quiet decent young man like yourself, Mr Herncastle, eaming 
his living in those places and having to mix with half-naked 
painted women. In fact it’s wrong She brought this out very 
fiercely, as if she’d had a ąuick inward glimpse of me lost in 
orgies. ‘But off you go, then. Off you go.’ 
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I was passed in to the Empire, down to what were grandly 
called the fauteuils, by the house manager himself, magnificent 
in white tie and tails: ‘Nick Ollanton’s nephew, eh? Wonderful 
act—one of the bcst. Always look forward to it—and a glass or 
two of champagne—ha ha! If you’re going behind after the 
show, look out for me and 1*11 take you through the pass door.’ 



It mig ii t be the worst house of the week—and indeed 
most of the people sitting near me looked stupid—but even 
so it was wonderful in a way to leave the darkening and chilly 
streets of Newcastle and then find oneself sitting in the fourth 
row at the Empire. I think the sccret of all these musie halls is 
that while they seemed big—and most of tlicm were—at the 
same timc they seemed warm, cosy, intimatc. A lot has becn 
written about the magie of the playhouse, but it has always 
seemed to mc very pale and thin comparcd with the warmer and 
deeper magie of the musie hall, which attracted morę men than 
women to itselfjust because there was something richly feminine 
about it, belonging half to some vast tolerant mother and half 
to some bewitching mistress. I don’t say I was putting all this 
into words as I stared about me that night, saw the orchestral 
players switch on their lights and try their instruments, noticed 
fat Mr Broadbent, no longer out of temper, bobbing up, first 
to smile at two people sitting just in front of me and then to 
tap with his baton, and heard his orchestra, with its desperate 
strings as usual fighting a losing battle with the woodwind and 
brass, scurrying through Grieg’s Norwegian Dances ; but I will 
swear some such thoughts were going through my hcad. And 
for the first time sińce I had promised to join Uncle Nick, 
instead of feeling confuscd, dubious, vaguely apprehensive, 
I felt ąuite happy about it. I was still going to be a watercolour 
painter—nothing could shake me about that—but until I 
could kcep nrysclf by painting, the variety stage, at five pounds 
a week instead of twenty-two-and-six, would be better than any 
office. 

The first tum was a ‘fill-in’, a pair of trick cyclists, and of 
course I wasn’t intereated in them, only in the people I would 
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be travelling with for the next few months. The first of these, 
the second act on the programme, were the Colmars, three 
małe acrobats and a girl, Hislop’s ‘stunner’, called Nonie. 
It was one of those acts, which had always rather bored me, 
in which the men stood on each other’s shoułdcrs and chucked 
the girl around a lot. (I saw one recently, on a TV circus 
programme, and it seemed just the same, unchangcd in a world 
of bewildering transformations.) Nonie was rather smali and 
seemed ąuite young, probably still in her teens, but there was 
nothing undeveloped about her figurę. Her legs were magni- 
ficent in their tights, and her fuli breasts madę her glittering 
bodicc rise and fali. And the way she held herself and moved, 
among the three sweating rnales, suggested she was tremendously 
conscious of herself as a female. Her sex canie over the footlights 
like a sharp challenge. In those days of long skirts, stays and 
demure blouscs, we had to guess what girls really looked like; 
but Nonie Colmar (who plays an iinportant part in this story, 
so I’m not wasting time on herj tiiunipliantly displayed what a 
well-shaped girl had to offer. I don’t tliink I was any morę 
lustful than most of us were then, but my mouth almosl watered 
at the sight of her. 

Pscxt was Harry G. Burrard, Ecccntric Comedian, who 
came rushing on, with llie band playing its loudest, waving 
his arms and hoarsely breaking at once into one of his hell-foi - 
leather idiotic songs. His makc-up and costume- -a grotesąue 
ginger wig, a white face and red nose, an enormous collar, a 
bottle-green tunie and peg-top patched pants— left the audience 
in no doubt that he was a funny man. But this Monday first 
house offered him only a few distant giggles. Perhaps like me 
they didn’t think him funny. DidJ.y-d.iddy — oodah—ood ih — oodah, 
he croaked away, still waving his arms; and nobody cared. I 
don’t think I am bcing influenced by the knowledge of what 
happened afterwards if I say that, at first, he madę me feel 
embanassed, and then, as hc went on and on without any 
encouragement, I began to feel sorry for him. I was ncar 
enough to sec his eyes, and they seemed to me—though of course 
I might havc been deceiving rnysclf—fixed in a kind of despair. 
I know I felt relieved when he took himself off, with the band at 
its loudest again, pretending desperately that a little weary 
clapping was an ovation. 

Uncle Nick was next, the last act before the interval. This 
was the time he preferred, because it mcant that the wings were 
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elear of people waiting to go on. The orchestra opened as usual 
with part of the Ballet Egyptien, and then there was the familiar 
Ganga Dun big set, some kind of glittering Indian tempie, which 
Uncle Nick had designed himself. It looked important and 
showy, but also its structure and glitter helped his act. I 
watched it now of course with new and keener eyes, reminding 
myself that I would soon be taking part in it. Sam and Ben 
Hayes and Norman Hislop, hardly rccognisable in Indian 
make-up and costume, came backing on, and then Barney, the 
dwarf, also an Indian now, scuttled across the stage with sąueals 
and baekward looks of terror; and finally Cissie Mapes, a 
gauzily clothed Hindoo maiden, arrived to prostrate herself 
before some advancing figurę off-stage. A gong sounded. And 
there—a tali, commanding, sinister figurę—was the Indian 
magician himself, who announced his arrival by letting loose 
a vivid green thundcrflash. There was no doubt that Uncle Nick 
was a superb showman. Even the stolid fat deadheads sitting 
all round me, waiting for death rather than for any enter- 
tainment, were not entirely unimpressed. But Ganga Dun , intent 
upon magical feats as if they were part of some religious rite, 
gave no sign that he was aware of the existence ofcany audience. 
Unsmiling, grave, he behavcd as if they were not there. 

At first, fi om seemingly empty bowls and vases, handed to 
him by the Hindoo maiden, he produced bunches of flowers, 
fruit, coloured silks, gold and silver coins; and then he per- 
formed the feat, a genuinely Oriental one, of covcring a heap 
of sand with a cloth oncc, twice, three times, while a magical 
plant appeared to grow there. The Hindoo maiden was then 
canied by the magician’s slaves and her rigid body placed 
across two trestles. Ganga Dun regarded her sombrely, madę 
some mysterious passes, then beckoncd the slaves to remove the 
trestles. The Hindoo maiden remained there, now apparently 
unsupported. A few morę passes and she slowly rosę about two 
feet higher. The magician passed—or appeared to pass—hoops 
round her body, to prove that no wires were holding it up. 
Another gong, another green flash, and the magician was hold¬ 
ing her by the hand as she bowed and smiled. But then an angry 
riva 1 magician, as tali as Ganga Dun and nearly as imposing 9 
wearing a turban, a majestic beard, and stiff long robes that 
hid his feet, arrived rather slowly and shakily, to challenge the 
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gestures. Ganga soon lost his patience, went nearer, summoned 
the gong and the green flash again—and then there was no 
rival magician, only the robes in a heap on the floor. It was a 
very efFec tive trick, and it would have lefl me puzzłed if I 
hadn’t noticed that it was Bamey the dwarf who was wearing 
the beard and turban, so that I guessed he had been raised two 
feet or so by stilts or something, and that at the end of the trick 
he was hiding in the heap of robes. But now a pedestal, about 
four fect high and very fancy, was brought on to the stage, and 
a white box was placed on top of it. Cissic as Hindoo maiden 
cłimbcd into the box, and even while its lid, which faced away 
from the audicnce, was still slowly closing, the box was lifled 
ofr the pedestal, securcly roped, then fastened to a hook let 
down from the flies. The box remained in mid-air for a few 
moments. The magician scowled at it; there was a roli on the 
side-drum; as if in despair he plueked a pistol out of his robes 
and fired three times at the box, which was then lowered and 
opened, all its sides falling down, and was plainly scen to be 
empty. There was a chord from the orchestra; Ganga Dun, 
aw are at last of the audiente, bow r ed to it almost ncgligcntly: 
the act was over. I led the rather scattcred applause, but did 
not succeed in bringing back the magician before the curtain 
to takc a finał bow. When the lights went up for the interwal, 
I lookcd around me. The Monday first-house peoplc looked just 
as stolid as they had done before. Their sense of wonder had not 
been touchcd and aroused, because they had nonę. If my uncle 
had brought on three tl -phants and madę them disappear, 
those peoplc would have hardly raised an eyebrow. 

The house manager stood me a Bass in the Gircle Bar, which 
was almost empty. ‘Wouderful act—one of the best,’ he sald 
again. ‘I must have sten that girl-in-the-box trick twenty or 
thirty times and I still don’t know how it’s done. You do, I 
suppose—um? ’ 

* Yes, I do.’ I tried not to sound too grand and condcscending. 
He waited, obviously wanting me 'o tell him how it w r as done, 
but I wasn’t having any. So now he irowned. 

‘You can tell him from me, I noticed he cut three minutes 
out of the act. Naughty—very naughty! I’m supposed to report 
him to htad office for that, but of course I know he wouldn’t 
do it to a fuli hr sc. Always gets a wouderful reception with the 
right house. Gr* at showman—Nick Ollanton—though he can 
be naughty—very naughty. Staying in front for the next half, 
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I hope? Good! Three very good turns coming on—Ricarlo the 
juggler—those girls. Susie and Nancy—then Tommy Beamish. 
You’ve seen Tommy before, I expect. Wonderful comedian, 
Tommy—and they worship him up here. He’U have ’em 
rolling before the week’s out. But he may walk through it this 
first house. He can be a naughty boy too, Tommy. Lovely 
talent though—lovely. Weil, off you go and enjoy yourself. 
Give *em a hand if nobody else does.’ 

Ricarlo was an elegant and graceful though not handsome 
Italian, probably about forty, who worked in fuli evening 
dress, and did most of his juggling, which was superb, with 
a top hat, a cane, and a cigar, to which he added, after a few 
minutes, a pair of yellow gloves. Throughout the band played, 
very softly, the same little tune, one I had never heard before, 
half gay and half melancholy. And indced there was some- 
thing half gay and half melancholy about Ricarlo himself and 
his act. His movements, so graceful and quick, so beautifully 
timed, had about them a kind of infectious joy; but his dark and 
big-boned face, with its ebony stare, seemed carvcd and dyed 
in melancholy, the sort of blank sadness that I have sińce 
noticed many Latin people seem to be sunk into, behind their 
noisiness and flash of teeth and eyeballs. As I watched him 
dreamily—there is something almost hypnotic about this sort 
of juggling—I fclt that hfire was a man I might come to 
like. And once again I led such scattered applause as he 
received. 

The front cloth of unbelievablc shop Windows, before 
which Ricarlo had appeared so elegantly and incongruously, 
gave place to a garden scene, first in a greenish moonlight, 
where two girls and three men began singing softly. This of 
course was the song-and-dance act of Susie, Nancy and Three 
Gentlemen. When the lights went up I saw that the three men 
were wearing grcy morning dress and grey toppers; and I 
also saw, with an interest that soon rosę to excitement, that 
Susie and Nancy were quite bewitching creatures. Susie, the 
taller and older and the one I knew was married, was a ripe 
brunette. Nancy, who looked about eighteen, was a blonde with 
short curly hair, unusual in those days, a saucy look and manner, 
and legs that were both ravishing and witty. The whole act 
was out of the usual music-hall run, morę like a visitation from 
musical comedy, and perhaps a trifle too deliberately ‘ refained 
the dancing, apart from Nancy’s, was careful rather than bril- 
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liant; the songs were melodious nothings about Orange Girls 
and Kitty on the Telephone and so on; and no commanding 
talent was audible or visible; but—and I’ll admit my instant 
infatuation with the adorable Nancy may have swayed my 
judgment—the act conveyed something that scemed to vanish 
from the world not long afterwards, something I never found 
again in any place of entertainment—a kind of young and inno- 
cent gaiety, a bit silly as youth itself can be silly, without any 
sort of depth in it, any weight of experience, but somehow en- 
chanting and lingering in the memory as an enchantment, so 
that later, whcn everything was different, and fragments of 
the songs returncd to my mind, I was at once haunted by a 
bright lost world that had takcn my own youth with it. As for 
that little Nancy, so pert and saucy and yet somehow so inno- 
cent, I bcgan to fali in love with her there and then. And as I 
clapped until my hands ached, and glared at the fat deadhcads 
who turned tlieir idiot faces my way, I thought how wonderful 
it was that Uncle Nick had asked me to join him, so that I 
w ould ser tliis girl again, and again and again, and would soon 
go baekstage where she existcd. But I did not rcally think of her 
cxisting in the corridors, passages and spaces there that I had 
secn and smelt that morning, but in somc unchanging sunlit 
garden, some perpetual Maytimc: I was already touched, 
barmy. 

Luckily for me, Tommy Bcamish, topping the bill, came on 
next. I had scen him before, but not in this parlicular sketch, 
in which he was ‘support- d by Miss Julie Blane and Mr Hubert 
Courtenay, both wcll known in the West End Theatre’. He 
was one of tliose rare comedians who began to make me laugh 
as soon as they appeared. He wrs a born comic, a plumpish 
man with a round cherubie face, usually decorated with an 
improbable ginger moustache, and with rather bulging eyes that 
stared in bewilderment or suddenly blazcd in droll indignation. 
He never bothered with the ordinary comedian’s patter, told 
no funny stories, sang no comic songs. He would lose himself in 
a labyrinth of misunderstandings and cross purposes, and would 
go on repeating some commonplace phrase or even one word, 
with deepening bewilderment or growing indignation, like a 
creature from some other world bafiled by this one, until he had 
only to make t' e smallest gesture or mutter half a word to pro- 
duce another icar of laughter from the nearest stalls to the 
high distant gallery, lost in the smoke. Like all the great variety 
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artistes, he was able through the projection of his stage per- 
sonality and his marvellous scnse of timing to dominate every 
kind of audience, keeping them hushed and still when it suited 
him and then releasing their laughter as if he were pressing 
a trigger. He was the best comedian I ever saw on the stage—I 
am not forgetting Chaplin, but he belongs to the screen—and 
I have not seen his equal these past forty years or so; yet now 
there must be only a few of us, our memories already hazy, who 
remember him at all. 

The skctch they played that night was simple cnough in 
outline. Mr Hubert Courtenay, an old Shakespearean type of 
actor who suggested he was really the Doge of Venice or the 
banished Duke in Arden, was an immensely dignified country 
gentleman. Miss Julie Blane, though she could not keep the 
mischief out of her splendid eyes, played with some skill his 
aiutious and delicate-minded daughter. They had sent for a 
vet for poor little Fido, and in his world of dubious Communi¬ 
cations and infinite cross purposes, Tomray Beamish had found 
himsclf summoned to the house, though he was in fact a plumbcr. 
The resulting confusion created the atmosphere in which 
Tommy was at his best. The indignant Courtenay rdlled out 
words like ‘ prevaricate * and ‘dilatory’ and ‘callousness’, 
which Tommy repeated in amazement, brought back to tastc 
again, chopped in half ancj, flung the pieces about when he fclt 
himself at bay. His slightest reference to plumbing operations, 
to his astonishment and then despair, were regardcd as outrages 
by the quivering Miss Blane, whom he followed round the 
stage, sometimes climbing over the furniture, hoping to make 
it elear to her that he was not some kind of monster. A deccnt 
well-meaning man, only anxious to be helpful and impressed 
by the gentility of his patrons, he floundered into deeper and 
deeper misunderstandings, sometimes almost ready to ery and 
at others leaping to a height of blazing indignation. Even the 
fat deadheads all round me had to laugh, though they hated 
doing it. And as for me, I laughed so much and so long that 
often I lost the sight of Tommy in that curious and disturbing 
red haze which comes with violent laughter just as it does—so 
we are told, though I have never experienced it—with sudden 
and terrible anger. 

What with the delectable and tantalising Nancy and then 
the sublime idiocies of Tommy Beamish, I had had as much as I 
could take and wanted to cool off, so I went out during the 
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finał turn, a ‘fill-in’ trampolinę act, caring nothing, like most 
people then, about thc inevitable flickering bioscope that would 
end the programme. (We never imagined that soon it would 
help to put an end to Variety itself.) I wandered around for a 
fcw minutcs, passing the ąueues now waiting for the second 
house, my cxcitement cooling in the Newcastle night air, chilly 
and sooty like that of most industrial towns then, as if they were 
really one vast railway station. Then I found the stage door and 
askcd for Unclc Nick’s dressing-room. 

Hc was sitting alone, smoking a cigar, still with his make-up 
on but without his turban. ‘Weil, Richard, how do you think 
(he act’s looking?’ 

‘Bettcr than ever,’ I told him. ‘Even with that rotten audi- 
ence.’ 

‘1 cut the Magie Bali trick. I can’t astonish those block- 
hcads, so why waste one of my cleverest effeets? You can watch 
it tonight from the side—no point in you sitting out front again. 
I want you to notę very carefully from now on everything that 
\ouug HUop lias to do, and ifyou can't do it bettcr by the end 
of the wcek, then you’ll have madę a fool of me.’ He sounded 
hoavy and giumpy, as if he needed some champagne—there 
v\ r as nonę in sight—or the applause the second house would givc 
h : m. ‘You stayed on after the intcrval? No, no, ąuite right. Get 
the feel of thc whole show. How was Tommy Beamish? ’ 

‘Funnier than ever. I thought,’ I began enthusiastically, 
and then checked mvself. 

9 

Unele Nick took out his cigar and grunted at it. ‘He docsn’t 
like me, and I don’t like him. I suppose he’s a very successful 
comcdian, but then I don’t like cwmedians. They have to pre- 
tend to be even sillier than the people who are watching ’cm— 
and that’s saying a lot—and after a time it does something to 
’cm. Their brains soften, then their charartcrs. Bcfbre the week’s 
out, Tommy Beamish often has to be morę than half-pissed 
before he can go on. That Blane woman, who lives with him, 
has a heli of a time. Herc Fm lucky, lad. I haven’t to pretend to 
be sillier than they are but cleverer, and that’s all right because 
I am cleverer—though that’s not saying much because, as 
ycu’ll soon fmd out, most people who come to variety shows are 
half-witted. I eould fool them in my sleep. I do my work for 
about one per i out of every two hundred.’ There was a 
rather timid knock, then Cissie Mapes looked in, still a Hindoo 
maiden. 
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‘ Where have you becn? ’ And Uncle Nick frowned at her. 

‘ I wanted to mend a skirt, Nick. Why? ’ 

‘ Because you were late again out of the box—’ 

‘They had it ofF centre again, like I told you, Nick—’ 

* Get it right between you this next time, girl, or else—■’ 

‘I told them, Nick. It’s that Hislop really. Dick’ll be better, 
won’t you, Dick? Did you enjoy the show?’ 

* Most of it, Cissie,’ I told her, trying not to appear too matey 
in case Uncle Nick didn’t like it. 

‘That little Nancy Ellis—um—what about her? ’ 

‘Pop off, pop ofF, girl,’ said Uncle Nick sharply. He waited 
a moment after she left. ‘ You’d better undci stand this, Richard. 
She has to be out of that bo\—there’s a hinged flap on the 
bottom—and into the pedestal long before the tiick l'd has 
closed. It’s watching that lid close so slowly, tlien all the fuss 
and bustle we have as soon as it is closed, that deccives ’em. 
Deceived you, didn’t it? ’ 

‘No,’ I replied without thinking, ‘because Cissie told me 
about the pedcstal—’ 

‘Why the devil can’t she kecp her big mouth shut? I know 
it’s only you—and you havc to know— but she’ll go gassing and 
blabbing around until that box trick, which I've alteady 
refused a thousand for, won’t be worth a navvy’s fart. How did 
Barney look as the nval magician?’ 

‘Very good. I recognised him but I doubt if anybody clsc 
would. It’s a veiy convincing tiick.’ 

‘Glad you think so, Richard.’ He took a puli or two at his 
cigar, then took it out, looked me in the eye, and went on in 
that particular way, simple and honest and serious, which most 
men fali into when they are discussing the special tcchniąues of 
their professions: ‘The key device there w'as the stilt-boots 
Barney uses, w T hich I had to design and make myself. Therc’s 
always a key device for every illusion, and it’s ne\er the one 
the clever customers think it is. In the box trick, it’s the lid that’s 
still slowly closing when Cissie’s already in the pedcstal. It 
makes ’em feel she’s lowering herself slowly into the box when 
in fact she’s already out of it. In the levitation efFect, the key 
device isn’t the Steel bar that raises and lowers hei —any fool 
can work one of them—but the hoops that seem to pass right 
round her. I’m working now on putting an open doorway on 
the stage. Somebody comes in on a bicycle, rides across to the 
doorway at a smar! pace, but instead of going through it— 
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vanishes, bicycle and all. The bike is the key device, of course. 
If I can’t make it do what I want it to do, then I’U send the bike 
through the doorway and the rider will have disappeared. 
Can you ride a bike, by the way?’ 

I said I could, but pointed out that I was no Cissie or Barney 
but was five-foot-ten and weighed nearly twelve stone. He told 
mc he wasn’t worricd about my size and weight, and then he 
asked me to find Sam and Ben Hayes for him because he wanted 
to talk to them about the Magie Bali trick, which would be 
going back into the act for the second house. After that I could 
go down into the wings. He’d told the stage manager I would 
be there. 

It was queer watching it all again from the side, feeling 
now I was part of it. Luckily the atmosphere was quite different 
from what it had becn during the first house. The audience 
was now large, lively and responsive. The Colmars went very 
wcll, and had to takc scveral calls. After the last one, little 
Nonie, excited and smiling and as if unaware of what she was 
doing, brushed past me, very close, though she could easily 
havc avoided me, as the three men did. I felt as if sex had just 
becn invcnted. As 1 stared after her, somebody muttered close 
to my car: \She’s done it to us all, chum. Take no noticc.’ 

‘What?’ I turned, and saw it was Harry G. Burrard, in the 
same monslrous make-up and costume, waiting to go on. 

‘ Dee-doo — diddly — oodoo ,’ he sang as hard as he could. 

‘ Dee-doo-diddly-oodoo' And, waving his arms, he madę his noisy 
entranre. 

While he was still churning out his hoarse imbecilities, I found 
Uncle Nick, now the tali sinister magician again, standing by 
my side. 

‘Don’t enjoy him, do you, lad?’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘They don’t neither, not any morę. His day’s done. They’re 
silly but not that silly—and now the poor bugger knows it.’ 
He moved away, as if to concen.‘ T .%te upon the entrance he 
would soon make. Behind Burrard’s front cloth—‘in one’, 
as they callcd it—the Indian Tempie had been set, and I saw 
that Hislop, Sam and Ben were now rapidly checking the props 
there, while Burrard, in a sweat, was frantically grinding out 
his last verses. "maiły he came rushing off, stamped his feet 
hard to add to the applause, rushed back as if everybody loved 
him, came off again and would have gone back once morę if 
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the stage manager hadn’t stopped him. Then he stood near me, 
while the orchestra went into our Ballet Egyptien musie, and I 
could hear him breathing hard. And I could see the terrible 
despair in his eyes. His day indced was done. 

Though I knew how most of the tricks were worked and 
I was now watching it from the wings, I found Uncle Nick’s 
act even morę impressive than I had done at the first housc, 
seeing it from the front. This was chiefly because of the audience, 
whose gasps I could hear before the applause. And Unclc Nick 
himself seemed morę adroit and morę commanding, a master 
showman at ease in his own element. Tt was there and then that 
I suddcnly found myself possessed by a prkle in and a loyalty 
to the act that never left mc afterwards, no matter what I 
might think of my uncle or fecl about life on the variety stage. 

He was called back several times, and finally he w aved each 
hand negligently and then showed the audience two large 
bouąuets. (They were of coursc madę of arlificial flowers that 
could be closely pressed and then folded into tiny packcts, 
which were relcased by a spring. A lot of tliese effeets w cre used 
at the beginning of the act, and I was glad to learn that Sam and 
Ben were responsible between them for making surc {Jiey were 
properly folded and that the springs were in good order.) As 
the curtain came down for the interval, Uncle Nick joincd mc in 
the wings and must have noticed that I was looking pleased. 

‘Went woli, didn’t it?’*' 

‘Wonderful,’ I told him. ‘Uncle Nick, I promise you herc 
and now I’11 do evcrything I ran for the act.’ 

He took ofl'his turban. ‘I hate this dam’ thing. AJ1 right, 
Richard my lad, that’s a promise. Now you’rc having your 
supper with us. Cissie told you, didn’t she? Right. Weil, I’ve a 
man coming to sce me so I may be about an hour yet. You can 
make yourself uscful, helping the others to make certain the 
props are deared, then you can watch some of the next half, if 
you haven’t had enough of it already, or go and have a drink— 
or do what you likc. But don’t cxpect me to wait supper for 
you. Be up there before elevcn, lad.’ 

Hislop showed me what he had to do, which wasn’t much 
because Sam and Ben did most of the work, but by the time I 
was free to return to my place in the wings, Ricano was on. 
I realised of course that at any moment I would see that girl 
Nancy again, and this time with no footlights (which I hadn’t 
learnt then to cali ‘floats’) between us, but as fellow performers 
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backstage. I waited, half sufFocated by cxcitcment, which staycd 
with mc even after I had told myself not to be a fool. And herc 
I want to make the point, which may tum up again in these 
reminiscences, that I believe this cxcitement didn’l help to 
crcate my futurę relationship with Nancy, but that the rcla- 
tionship, which already existed in some larger time, madę itself 
fclt to me, in my immediate narrower timc, in the form of this 
strange oxcitement: the futurę was influencing the present. Of 
rourse I can’t provc this—cvcn though the suffocating fceling 
was out of ail proportion to anything I was conscious of—but it 
i*" what I bclievc. 

Tlicn they w<*re thcrc, standing only a fcw foct away, both 
Nancy and hor sister. Thcy glanccd at mc, probably wondering 
w ho I was, so 1 nodded and smiled. They gavc me a smali nod 
and Sinile. Soon they werc joincd by Bob Hodson, Susie’s 
husband, eas\ to (.listinguish from the other two ‘Gcntlcmen’, 
Ambrose and Esmond; and tlicie was some whispering be- 
twcen them. Whcn Nancy, still as cntrancing as she had seemed 
on the stage, g<x\e me another look, <ar.d I smiled again, there 
was no answ'ciing smile, just a brief contemptuous stare bcforc 
she turncd away. I fclt humiliated, then angry. Who tlić blazes 
did she thmk she w as? And what lieshad Hodson bcen telling 
tht ni? 

I tried luud not to enjoy their act again, espccially Nancy’s 
peiformancc, but it didn’t work. It seemed all different, of 
c oup-e, now' that I wasn’t seeing it from the front, and the 
magie gaid( n was so mi" h p lint and canvas and the moonlight 
and sunlight were so many colours in the battens, floats and 
jierches. And now of coursc the dclicious Nancy was no longer 
playing to me but—in evcr> sense, as I rcmembered that last 
cold stare —away from me, happily bewitching any and cvery 
lout sitting in front, g iping at her legs. She came off the stage 
lwice during the act but remained just out of sight of the 
audiencc, never evcn throwing a look in my direction. But even 
so, and though I still felt angry, the magie, belonging to some 
innoccnt Ma\ time of the world, t *uk hołd again, though now 
instead of expanding with it, as I had done before, I didn’t feel 
happy but sort of aefad at it, as if already I was feeling shut 
out. 

They were uiging and dancing, all five of them, their last 
number when ’ ommy Beamish and Company arrived, bringing 
with them—for they were standing quite close to mc—a reek 
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of whisky. This was certainly true of Tommy Beamish and Miss 
Blane, who were almost at my elbow. Hubert Courtenay, 
looking like a painted bishop, was out of smelling rangę. But 
it was not until Nancy and her sister were taking their finał 
calls, in front of the curtain because the sets were now being 
changcd, that I saw that Tommy Beamish was giving me a 
belligerent stare. 

‘ You one of the nuts? ’ he asked. 

‘I don’t think so, Mr Beamish.’ 

‘Want to come on in my sketch?’ 

‘ No, of course not—’ 

‘Then why don’t you take a walk? We don’t have to have 
you standing thcre, do we? Not a policcman or fireman, are 
you?’ 

‘Oh, stop it, Tommy,’ said Miss Blane. ‘Hc’s probably 
got a perfectly good reason for being here. Havcn’t you?’ She 
said this to me, of course, giving me a smile that was also a 
little appeal for help. Her splendid dark eyes were anxious. 

‘If I’m in the way I’ll move,’ I told them both. ‘But I’ve 
just joined my uncle, Nick Ollanton—’ 

‘One of my favourite colleagues, I don’t think,’ sait^Tommy 
Beamish sourly. ‘ I wish he’d vanish himselfouc ofiliese nights—’ 

‘Tommy, pleasc!’ 

‘Oh—put a sock in it. Tommy , please /’ He lurched away, 
going nearer to where hc would make his entrance. Courtenay, 
who opened their skctch with a telephone convcrsation, was 
now going on. 

‘I can’t stay,’ Miss Blane whispered hastily. ‘Fm on just 
after Tommy—’ 

‘I know. I was in front at the first house. I thought Tommy 
was marvellous. You were good too, Miss Blane.’ 

‘Thank you, but it isn’t my kind of acting. What’s your 
name? ’ 

‘Dick Herncastle. Fm not really a pro. Fm trying to be a 
watercolour painter.’ 

‘You’re rather sweet. And you mustn’t mind Tommy. He's 
being rather difficult tonight.’ A great roar of laughter reached 
us from the house. ‘There! Listen to them. He’s probably feeling 
better already. I must get ready for my entrance.’ Her hand 
rested on my arm for a moment, then she hurried away. 

I didn’t stop to watch the sketch. I wasn’t in the mood for 
it, much as I admired Tommy Beamish, for I was feeling half 
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bewildered, half depressed. And it didn’t make me feel any 
bctter when shouts of laughter seemed to follow me out, until 
I turned the corncr and went down the steps towards the stage 
door. Cissie Mapes was waiting there, looking rather forlorn. 
Howcver, she brightened when she saw mc, and bcgan chat- 
tering at once about the act. 

‘I can’t tell you how glad I am that that Hislop’s going. 
He’s ncver likcd me ’cos I showcd him right from the start 1 
wasn’t having any—you know what I mean. So if he could 
make it hard for me, in the act, he would—sly an’ mean as 
heli he is. You won’t have no trouble with Sam and Ben, 
they’re very rcliable. Think about nothing but their work and 
brtting on horses. Barney’s different of course, being a dwarf. 
I had trouble with him one time—though I nevcr told Nick. 
You’ll have to watch him, Dick. He isn’t reliable, spccially if 
hc’s had a lew diinks. I don’t think he’s all there, but you can’t 
blame him—poor little man. There never scem to be any 
women dwarfs for them. I’ve seen dozens of men but never a 
woraan. I was on a bill once when there were six of'cm, in one 
of them knockabout sketches, and you couldn’t move for angry 
little men. Hcrc’s Nick. You can tell hc’s somebody, can’t you?’ 
And certainly in liis immense overcoat, with a white silk scarf 
and the black trilby a little to one sidc, he looked impressive— 
in a rather theatrical style. 

Quarter of an hour later we were eating steak-and-kidney 
pie and welsh rarebit, and drinking champagne, in the back 
room of their digs, wl <~h had signed photographs of variety 
stars round the walls, too much heavy furniture, and an 
enormous fire from which it w is impossible to cscapc. When 
Uncle Nick had lit a cigar and I had brought out my pipę, 
Cissie, w ho was hot, fluslied and cxcited, bcgan: ‘Now, Dick, 
you must tell us what you felt, your first day in variety—’ 

‘No, he mustn’t,’ said Uncle. Nick. ‘And you get off to bed, 
girl.’ 

‘ Oh—Nick—why? ’ 

‘Don’t argue. Pop off.’ 

She got up slowly, her wcak pretty face sagging, looking 
ready to ery, and then without a word hurried out. Uncle 
Nick filled his glass and poured a little morę champagne into 
minę. Ther • ' gave me a sardonic look. ‘I can read you like 
a book, lad. Poor little Cissie! Brutal old Nick! That’s what 
you’re saying to yourself, isn’t it? ’ 
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‘Weil, uncle, I must say you did seem a bit hard on hcr—’ 

‘ Let’s scttle this now, lad. Cissie Mapcs has got the best 
job she’s cver had or ever will have. I pay her board and lodging, 
so the four pounds a week she gets is mostly pocket money. 
She’s in clovcr. She’s just about enough sense to come in out 
of the rain. When she listens to me, with her moutli wide open, 
morę than half the time she doesn’t know what I’m talking 
about. And I don’t keep her on because ofwhat she lets me have 
upstairs. It’ll do but I’ve had better—much bctter. The point 
is, though she looks all right in her Indian costumes, not thin 
at all, she’s actually got very smali bohes, so she can sąueeze 
hcrself into half the space the audience thinks she necds. If 
she couldn’t, Fd have her out of the act—sharp. And she 
wouldn’t be staying on upstairs neither. But I must warn you, 
lad, that when I do want my greens I don’t fancy other fellows’ 
leavings. So don’t start any messing about there.’ 

‘You don’t need to warn me, Uncle Nick. To begin with, 
I’m not intcrested- 

‘Too early to say that. She hasn’t got to work on you yet. 
And she will. You’rc a good-looking lad, and she doesn’t get 
enough from me. Besides, they like a bil of sentimeitf.. Oh — 
she’11 be having a tr> soon. And don’t look so disgusted, Richatd. 
Start facing the fatts, evcn when they begin to look nasty. 
You’rc thinking Fm a hard man, aren’t you?’ 

‘I only said—’ 

‘Weil, I am. It wasn’t casy getting to where I am now. First 
I had to turn myself into a good mechanic and learn a few 
tricks. Then I had to persuade that old German, Krausser, who 
did an Indian illusionist act, callcd himself Bimba-Bamba, to 
takc mc on, after Fd repaired one or two things for liim, when 
he was appearing at the Pałace, Bruddersford. He looked a 
nice kind old man, but in fact hc turncd out to bc a slave-driving 
bastard, and I had three years of it, wailing for the stroke that 
killed him. Then Fm living on bread and marge and tea in a 
Clapham basement, working out the new act and wearing out 
my britches’ arse at the agents’. So it’s hard coming up. But 
that’s not all. Touring in variety can easily be a very slopp> life. 
You can comc into it a man and end up as a poached cgg. And 
women are rcady to do the poaching. We have to have ’cm— 
we’re madę that way, if we’re normal—but they’re bom soft- 
eners and entanglcrs, and the only way to stop ’cm is to be short 
and brutal with ’em whenever you feel like it.’ 
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‘But couldn’t you be missing something?’ 

He regarded me, over his cigar, with a kind of genial con- 
tempt. ‘You’re just out of tłie egg, lad. I like to use my intelli- 
gence and look after myself, and I advise you to do the same. Of 
course you won’t be very popular. You probably know already 
that I’m not. I don’t mean with the public but with our dear 
fellow art-eests —eh? ’ 

‘No, they don’t seem to like you very much, Uncle Nick.’ 
I could have added that I didn’t carc for him very much myself 
in this mood, but I didn’t. 

‘ They know I dcspise ’em, lad. And I think if I was doing 
anything else on that stage but an illusion act, Fd despise 
myself. No wonder so many of these comedians drink thcmselves 
into the rats. After pretending for years to be even sillier than 
the halfwits out in front, they hate living with themsclves. But 
Fm cleverer than the public. Also, Fm an honest illusionist. 
I mean by that, Fm frankly doing it for their amusement, not 
like these big illusionists in Westminster, Whitehall and the 
City, expcnsivc bloody hypocrites. But of course most people— 
and spocially if they’re English—want to be deccivcd. Thcy’11 
mcet you inore than half way. Now I don’t think you’ve seen 
this—it’s rather neat.’ 

He brouglit out a metal tubc about tliree inehes long, and 
into it he jammed what remained of his cigar, together with a 
lot uf ash. Thcn he fitted a screw cap on to the tubę, placed it 
between us, grinned at me and said: ‘Hocus-pocus and Hitchy 
Koo! Now you can umerew that cap and find the cigar and 
the ash.’ And of course they wcrcn’t thcrc, and when I tipped 
up the tubę a lot of gilded pellets rollcd out of it. 

‘Ashes to gold, lad,’ said UncJe Nick complacently, scooping 
up the pellets. 

‘I must say I don’t sce—’ 

‘You won’t, lad, I never explain these pocket tricks of minę, 
though there’s no rcal inoney in ’cm. But a man has to have a 
hobby —and these pocket tricks are minę.’ He emptied his glass 
and then carcfully filled it with wl.at was left of the champagne. 
Even now I can rccall quite clearly his long dark face, not as 
sallow as usual because of the winę and the heat of the room, 
which was making me sweat; and I can catch the sudden 
melancholy of his look as he raised his eyes from the glass, to 
talk to me.' 1 ouble with a man like me—intelligent, not easily 
taken in, able to see through people—is that hc soon gets bored. 
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Everything becomes a bit stale. That’s why Fm glad you’ve 
joined me, Richard. I can talk to you.’ 

I nodded and smiled, doing my best, though I didn t feel 
much like nodding and smiling. 

‘Yes, I know people by this time. They’re mostly a lot of 
lost animals, who happen to know they were bom and that soon 
they’ll die and be forgotten. They know it but they don’t want 
to think about it. That’s where the illusions come in—the 
honest ones like minę, to amuse ’em, and all the big bloody 
lies still waiting for ’em outside when our show’s over.’ For a 
moment or two he stared sombrely not at me but somewhere 
past me. Then he seemed almost to whisper. ‘ Last year I played 
two weeks at the London Coliseum. One night an old Hindoo 
was brought round to see me. A fellow from the India Office 
brought him. I had to tell them I’d never been near India. But 
I said to the old Hindoo—who smiled all the time, never 
stopped—that if anything was badly wrong in my act, Fd try 
to get it put right. Weil, still smiling, he mentioned one or two 
things, and I madę a notę of ’em. Then he talked, smiling 
away.’ 

‘What about?’ I asked, after waitiner a moment for my 
uncle to go on with his tale. 

‘What about? Bloody horrors, mostly. Smiling all the time 
too. Fm not easily frightcned, but he gave me the cold shivers. 
Fire, fury and bloody murder everywhere, and hc talked about 
it all as if he was a hid at a magie lantern show.’ 

‘But what—’ 

‘Some other time, lad.’ He got up. ‘My fault, I know—I 
shouldn’t havc started what I wasn’t ready to finish. But you’ll 
have to wait. Or give it a permanent miss. Now push off, lad. 
We’ve talked enough for one night.’ 

He meant that he had, for I had hardly been allowcd to 
finish one remark. Clearly he was annoyed with himself, 
and in another minutę would be annoyed with me, so off I 
went. And as I crept up Mrs MichaeFs stairs, I felt I had 
ariived at the end of a gigantic crowded day. 
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The following sunday afternoon, Novembcr 2nd 1913, 
found me on a train going from Newcastle to Edinburgh, our 
next datę. This was no Scotch Express but a slow, stopping 
train, a typical Sunday afternoon job. We seemed to crawl 
through the drizzle, not really going anywhere. Uncle Nick 
and Cissie were doing the journey by car, but I had to take the 
train that was carrying all our gear. It was an important part 
of my work to make surę that our stufF—and there was plenty 
of it, what with the tempie set, all the mechanical effects, all 
the props and costumes—was taken out of one theatre and 
then safcly deposited in the next. I was also morę or less re- 
sponsible for Sam and Ben Hayes and Barney—especially 
Barney. But I was not worried about him on this afternoon, 
because I knew that the three of them were in the next carriage 
playing nap. I had a carriage to myself, the train, which had no 
corridors, no dining-car, no anything, being almost empty. 
This sccmed a good tirne to think about things, to take stock, 
to ask myself a few questions. 

I had taken over from Hislop in the act on Thursday, 
though only for the first house, but then had gone on for both 
houses on Friday and Saturday. Feeling a fool in the Indian 
make-up and costume. when I appeared for the first time on 
the Thursday, I had a lew panicky seconds when I reached the 
illuminated and searching area of the stage, but I soon re- 
covered. Indced, Cissie and Sam Hayes told me I was better 
than Hislop, who had always been inclined to be slapdash, 
whereas I am naturally careful in the way I handle things, as a 
painter should be. Even Uncle Nick, who didn’t like praising 
anybody, threw me a few words of thanks after the finał show 
on Saturday. Of course the business of gettiug all our stufF out 
and away was quite new to me, but Sam and Ben Hayes helped 
me. They had looked sideways at me at the beginning of the 
week, chiefly because I was the boss’s nephew and might go 
telling tales, but by the end of the week they had accepted 
me and volunteered to help with the move to Edinburgh. 

Right to tiłe end I was always glad that I had Sam and 
Ben Hayes working with me, but we never became friends. 
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There are some people who never seem quite real, and Sam 
and Ben were like that. I couldn’t imagine what they were 
like when they were by themselves. Their build and features 
were almost identical, and they spoke in exactly the same way, 
with a strong West Riding accent and hardly moving their 
lips, as if they might have been ventriloquists. Ali this, and the 
stifF way they held themselves, madę them seem as if they be- 
longed to some special race of wooden people. They were 
very conscientious, completely dependable, and, so far as they 
can be said to have enjoyed anything, I think they enjoyed their 
work. Outside it they gave all their attention to horse-racing. 
The only papers I ever saw them reading were racing papers, 
which they would study slowly and solemnly together, bcfore 
placing their next bets. When and how they did their betting 
I never knew, and I never saw them depressed by their losses or 
elated after a win. There didn’t seem to be any fun in it for 
them; they took it all, if anything, even morę heavily and 
seriously than they did their work; and when I came upon them 
in a pub, as I did occasionally, they would be muttering ovcr 
their pints to other solemn punters. It was just as if they be- 
longed to some strange rcligion. I doubt if they would have 
played cards, as they were doing on that train to Edin&urgh, if 
Barney hadn’t insistcd on a gamę of nap. 

I can see Bamcy clearly even now, after morę than fifty 
years. The biggest thing attout him was his forehead, enormous 
and bulging. When only his face was visible, he looked like 
a peevish philosopher. His arms were not too short and were 
in fact quite strong, but his legs might have belongcd to a 
thrce-ycar-old. He was vcry nimbie and could scuttle around, 
on and off the stage, on his tiny legs; but he wasn’t young, 
probably about forty (this was Uncle Nick’s gucss, and he knew 
him better than I did), and though he pretended to be morę en- 
ergetic than the rest of us, there were odd times when I caught 
sight of him collapsed in some comer, just a big sad head. It 
was easy to feel sorry for him, though he resented any sign of it, 
but not easy to like him. As if to prove that he was a man and 
not a frcak or goblin, he overdid everything in an irritating way. 
If people were angry and shouting, he wanted to be the angriest 
and shout the loudest. If they were larking about, he would 
insist upon making the biggest fool of himself. If things looked 
bad, he would make them look worse. If he could ftnd a pub 
where he could stand on a chair and be accepted as one of the 
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company, without any pointing and guffaws, then he would 
want to stand rounds he could not afiford and soon drink morę 
than was good for him, for being so smali he couldn’t really take 
very much. It was rather depressing to spend much time with 
him because he was like a goblin caricature of a man, making 
you feel what fools we all are. 

Luckily for him, perhaps—there is a doubt here because he 
had had no education and could barely read or write—he 
had been born and brought up in a fairground, and had spent 
all his life in one or another kind of show business—fairs, 
circuses, pantomimes, variety. He was very moody, sometimes 
sulkily silcnt for days, sometimes wanting to talk too much, 
in a jerky and spluttery fashion, not pleasant to listen to; and 
when in an cxcitedly reminiscent vein he was apt to boast and 
tell obvious lies. He always kept quiet and watchful when Uncle 
Nick was around, not just because Uncle Nick was the boss 
but also because he was dceply afraid of him, as if he felt Uncle 
Nick really was a magician. He knew I wasn’t, and as I tried 
to deal with him as if he were just another man and not a fireak, 
he took to me, and insisted—though this was later on—upon 
going along with me when I w r ent out sketching. He would ncver 
try any drawing or painting himself, though I kept on telling 
him he ought, but was fascinated by what I did. He became, 
so to speak, part of the sketching act, and though there was litde 
he could do to help me, he fussed around in a self-important 
manner. If too many children came to look, he would drive 
them away, like an infuriated gnomo. But I am getting too far 
ahead, for all this was much later. 

However, even during this first week in Newcastle, I had 
madę a start, had begun fbdng a pattem I followed through- 
out the tour. If it was fine, I went out with a sketch-book. 
If it was wet or too cold to sit about, I would go to the 
local art gallery or ask to see some art books in the Reference 
Library. The beauty of this job, as I had realised from the first, 
was that it left me with most of my days free, so that I could 
keep on with what I really wanted to do. (I was also beginning 
to save about three pounds out of the five I was being paid 
every week.) Sprawling in the carriage I had to myself on that 
slow train to Edinburgh, feeling snug in there out of the after- 
noon’s chill drhzle and with the navy cut in my pipę burning 
nicely, I thougut of all the free days ahead and all the gold 
sovereigns I would be saving, preferring this cosy rumination 
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to the two Sunday papers I had bought, which seemed to be 
making some fuss about Winston Churchill and Admirał von 
Tirpitz. Then we crawled into the stadon at Berwick-on-Tweed. 
I opened the carriage door, but then dedded against getting 
out to stretch my legs, re-lit my pipę and, as my reverie had 
been broken, picked up one of the papers. After a minutę or two, 
hearing the guard’s whistle, I looked up to see if I had closed 
the door. I hadn’t, and the train was now creeping out of the 
stadon. I had just dme to help somebody in, banging the 
door behind him as the train gathered speed. The carriage 
seemed to be fuli of yellow-green*purple tweed overcoat, 
together with some gasping and wheezing. It was Harry G. 
Burrard, Eccentric Comedian. 

‘ Thanks, cully,’ he said hoarsely. ‘ Might have had to spend 
half the bleeding night there. Got out to try to send a wire. 
An’ what a hope I had! Lost me titfer into the bargain.’ 

‘ Lost your what? ’ 

‘ Don’t show your ignorance, cully. Titfer —otherwise tit-for- 
tat—otherwise hat. Madę special too—West End. Harry G. 
Burrard has everything madę special. That’s me, cully—the 
one and only Harry G. Burrard.’ He was now strejched out 
on the opposite side, with only his too-black dycd hair and his 
long bony face emerging from that monstrous overcoat. But he 
pulled out of the nearer pocket an unusually large fiask, pigskin 
and gold, which he offerdćł me. ‘ How about a little of what you 
fancy, cully? No? Then excuse me, Sir Marmaduke.’ He took 
a long puli at it, closing his eyes. The smell of whisky seemed to 
warm the carriage. When he opened his eyes, which were smali 
and almost a yellow ochrę, he stared at me rather suspiciously. 

‘ Seen you before somewhere, cully, haven’t I? ’ 

‘Of course you have. Newcastle Empire. I’ve just joined 
Nick Ollanton. As a matter of fact he’s my uncle.’ 

Burrard pulled a face. ‘He’s a pal, that bugger, I don’t think. 
Told me to me face—where was it?—Manchester?—he didn’t 
want to follow me on the bill and he was going to tell head 
Office. Did he? ’ 

‘ He’s never said anything to me about it, Mr Burrard—’ 

‘Harry to you, cully. Can’t blame you if he’s your uncle. 
I’ve had uncles I wouldn’t be seen dead with. One uld sod got 
fifteen years. How d’you like being in variety? ’ 

‘It’s all right so far.’ 

‘Ali right? Don’t make me laugh. I’ve had thirty years of 
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it—twenty of ’em at top money—but now I don’t recognisc it, 
don’t know where the heli I am. Sometimes I think I’m going 
on in Lapland or somewhere. In the old days Fd play four or 
five halls a night—London of course—and it took it out of you 
—but you were on— bingo bango —then you were off, on to the 
next house—and if you were half-pissed, so were they—and 
you were all pals, having a night out. Now they sit on their 
hands and hope for death—and so do you. It isn’t the same 
thing, cully. It’s another bleeding world. Fm shouting my head 
off to a lot of strangers. Remind me to show you some of the old 
programmes. I look at ’em and wonder what happened and 
wheie it went all wrong. Twenty-five acts, 5 he shouted hoarsely, 
his eycs glcaming, ‘ and where are they? I’d be on the bill with 
Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Dutch Dały, Albert Chevalier, 
Jenny Hill and Lottie Collins. There aren’t women like that any 
morę. They’d arrest ’em on sight in Brum now. What have 
we got in this bill—y’know, for a short time? I don’t go looking 
for it any morę—your age I was a bleeding stallion—but I like 
to know there’s a nice piece of it handy. Weil, where is it with 
this lot? Ollanton—your uncle—he’s got himsclf fixed up. So 
has Tommy Bcamish, though 1*11 bet it’s all so West End and 
refincd, hc doesn't know when it’s happening. What’s left for 
you and me, cully? Them song-and-dance sisters are so lah-di- 
dah they won’t give you the time of day. They don’t belong in 
variety anyhow, that lot—they ought to be on the end of a very 
refined exclusive bloody pier, they ought. And all you got 
left is that littlc Frenchie —Nonie—lovely legs, bum and tits— 
and looks hotter than mustard—and asking for it. Am I right, 
cully? ’ 

T’d say you were, Harry, but 1 don’t really know her.’ 

He took another puli at his fiask before replymg, then 
wagged a finger at me. ‘Don’t waste your time trying there, 
young fella-me-lad. Tell you what she is—little Nonie—she’s 
Moss’s Empire Number One cock-teaser, she is. And if some- 
body doesn’t jump on her soon and put a bun in her oven, 
she’s going to play her little gamę once too often—you mark 
my words, cully. Lot of people think I don’t notice much. I 
notice everything. I don’t say much, but I don’t miss anything. 
I see things you’ve no idea of, cully.’ 

‘What, for instance?’ I didn’t really want to know; I was 
just making conversation. 

He looked very cunning, then leant forward and spoke in 
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a whisper. ‘ They’re sending people round all the time now. 
Nobody notices ’em but me. But that’s partly why everything’s 
going wrong. These people they’re sending round are doing it. 
On the quiet of course, all on the quiet. I noticed one last 
night—front row—big black moustache. I can tell ’em at a 
glance. Here—listen.’ He beckoned me closer. ‘ There’s one on 
this train. He knew I spotted him. They don’t like it, of course. 
Send in a report: Harry Burrard again—wire instructions. And they 
pass the word on, wherever we’re going—Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Glasgow: Give Burrard the bird. Of course it won’t work—the 
public won’t have it—still an old fafourite. But give ’em time 
and it’ll work. And then, where am I? ’ He was shouting now. 
‘Where am I? Finished, cully, finished! Weil up a bleeding 
gum tree! I wouldn’t even get a licence for a boozer. All right, 
I’m getting excited. But so would you be if you knew half of 
what I know. Look—when we get to Edinburgh—keep close to 
me and Fil give you the office. The one that gets off this train 
—Fil show him to you, no pointing, just a nudge—he’11 meet 
another of ’em who’ll be on the platform—you’ll see.’ 

But what I did see, there and then, was that Harry G. 
Burrard, Eccentric Comedian, was already half b^irmy. He 
dropped off to sleep long before we reached Edinburgh, and 
as soon as the train stopped I hurried out, after giving him 
a shake, to collect Sam and Ben and then to make surę all our 
stuff was takcn out of the van. By the time everything had been 
taken care of, it was quite late, and when I finally arrived at the 
digs, which I was sharing with Uncle Nick and Cissie that week, 
there was nobody in the place still up except Cissie, who 
explained where my bedroom was and then brought me my 
supper from the kitchen. 

‘Nick went off to bed, properly fed up,’ she explained. ‘He 
forgot to bring any champagne. Nothing to drink, so he’s been 
snapping my head off. What’s been happening to you, Dick? 
Did you meet any nice girls on the train? ’ 

‘No, I had Harry G. Burrard instead.’ And over supper I 
told her what he had said. 

Cissie looked worried. ‘D’you think there are these people 
they’re sending round? * 

‘Now, don’t you start, Cissie. Of course there aien’t. What 
people? And who’s supposed to be sending ’em? No, it’s all 
barmy stuff. He’s just quietly going dotty, poor old Burrard.’ 

She didn’t say anything until I’d finished supper. Then 
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when I stood up, she came closer, gripped my arm and whis- 
pered: ‘Don’t tell Nick—I mean about poor Burrard. He hates 
him enough already-—and has complained about us having to 
follow him—says he sends them out to the bar—and if Nick 
knew about this, he’d have Burrard out of the bill before you 
could say Jack Robinson. I mean, he’s not dangerous, is he? 
Just going soft—urn?’ 

I pulled a chair close to what was left of the fire—they 
didn’t pile coal on in Edinburgh as they did in Newcastle—and 
lit my pipę. Cissie sat on a cushion near the other end of the 
fender. She gave me a smiling and rather moist glance of 
approval. I think she liad been crying just before I arrived, and 
liow she felt better. ‘Y’know, Dick, I can feel cosy with you. 
They’re always talking now about what women want—votes 
and all that—but one thing most of us want is to feel cosy with 
somebody—’ 

The door opened, and she was up in a flash. Uncle Nick 
was wearing a scarlet silk drcssing-gown; he looked pale and 
rumpled; there was a glitter of bad temper in his eyes. 

‘OlF to bed, girl—sharp! ’ Then when she had hurried past 
him, he gave me a hard look. ‘Late, weren’t you, lad?’ 

‘I was as quick as I could be, uncle. There’s no hurry in 
Scotland on Sunday nights, it seems. And I wasn’t spinning 
anything out, not when I was fccling famished.’ 

* Weil, you’re here. Get off to bed.’ 

I might be only twenty and new to evcrything, but I wasn’t 
having this. It didn’t real• y matter to him when I went to bed, 
but he was going to be the boss in everything and didn’t want 
me to have any will of my own. But I wasn’t another Cissie 
Mapes. I returncd his hard stare. 

‘Why should I, Uncle Nick? I don’t want to go straight to 
bed when I’ve only just had my supper. I want to have a smoke 
and let it settle.’ 

c Don’t forget you have to take that band cali in the mora* 
ing.’ 

‘ Fm not forgetting. And after all it’s not so late.’ 

‘They think it is here. But finish your pipę if you have to. 
And don’t make a noise upstairs.’ He was very curt, and didn’t 
say Good night. I stayed down there only about another ten 
minutes, mostly onprinciple. I remembered my mother saying— 
indeed, almost boasting—that all the Ollantons were self- 
willed and obstinate. Weil, I was half an Ollanton. 
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Next morning i was out of the house by eight o’clock, long 
bcfore Uncle Nick was visible. I did what I had to do backstage, 
except for the band cali of course, not due to start until about 
eleven, and then took some time off to look at Edinburgh. It 
was a raw morning but there was sotne pale sunlight, here and 
there brushing the stone with a faint gold; and I walkcd about 
the beautiful old city, the first I had evcr scen, in an enchant- 
ment. Princes Street was still unspoilt then, before the multiple 
Stores had invaded it. I stared up at the Castle and at Calton 
Hill as if I were in a dream world. For an hour or so I was all 
painter, wondering how this air and stone, these warm and cold 
greys, sepias and sudden blacks, could ever be captured by a 
minimum of linę and maximum of broad washes; and I almost 
forgot I had anything to do with the variety stage, which any- 
how seemed utterly remote fi om this scene. But as I am not 
writing here about my life as a painter, I will lingw no moie 
among those delectable first glimpses but take myself, excitcd 
and happy, straight back to the stage door. 

It was all a wild confusion on and around the stage, with 
sets going up and props being unpacked and the stage manager 
and the electricians shouting at one another and the cleaners 
banging about in front and the orchestra coming in and tuning 
up and the performers arriving and greeting each other or 
trying to attract the attention of the stage manager and the 
electricians or sorting out their band parts. As I roamed around 
I told myself I wanted to get to know everybody and be friendly, 
but I knew that what I really wanted was to see little Nancy 
Ellis and, failing her, the tantalising Nonie Colmar and the 
splendidly dark-eyed, arm-touching Miss Julie Blane. Sex not 
friendship was the lui e. 

Here I feel I ought to say something about our sexual feelings 
in those days before the First War. It will, I hope, save a lot of 
explanation later. As everybody knows, ever sińce then, cer- 
tainly in this country, sex has come morę and morę out into the 
open, and at the same time there has obviously been morę and 
morę sexual titillation, in stage shows, films, advertising. But 
what many people, espccially public moralists, don’t realise is 
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that this has cut both ways. The new freedom, even with all the 
new titillation thrown in, has released an amount of sexual 
feeling that was, so to speak, unhealthily dammed up in those 
days. Because less sex came out, there was all the morę of it 
inside, haunting and tantalising the imagination. It was all the 
morę mysterious and fascinating. You can say that because the 
girls in 1913 wore so many clothes, covering them from top to 
toe, we wondered all the oftener and harder what they would 
be like without those clothes. There was a kind of stifling ex- 
citement about the whole thing that I imagine hardly exists 
now. I was a fairly normal youth then, neither particularly 
prudish nor lecherous, but the atmosphere was such—and I 
'hink now it was a suffocating and unhealthy atmosphere— 
that I spent half my mental life prowling uneasily on the edge 
of sexual dxscovery and revclation. It madę sex much morę a 
delicious thing in itself—Cissie’s ‘ naughty but nice ’ linę, which 
was very common then—and much less a natural urge to be 
satisficd within a relationship, than it is now. On the stage, of 
course, it was all morę free-and-easy and the girls showed as 
mi'ch of tliemstlvcs as they were allowed to do—and as a rule 
thcy had uncommonly good figures—but all this was happening 
within the strict generał rules, which madę it all the morę 
raffish and exciting. I don’t say that when I accepted Uncle 
Nick’s offer to join him, I had sex in mind, but I did very soon 
find myself infected by a confused sexual excitement, an in- 
creasing sensc of anticipation, that madę hypocritical bosh out 
of my pretence that I wa ted to get to know cverybody and be 
fricndly. All I really cared about were the two girls and the 
woman. 

At this band cali the acts were 1 iken roughly in the running 
order of the programme. I was watching Colmar lose his tem¬ 
per again and thump the stage when I found somebody standing 
very close to me. It was Nonie, now muffled in a long coat and 
skirt but still somehow suggesting a lot of sex. She had greenish 
eyes, an absurdity of a nose, and a ripe underlip, which she 
pushed out at the least provocation. ‘ My oncle,’ she said, smiling, 
‘always is angry with orchestra.’ 

‘ And my uncle won’t even come and speak to conductors.’ 

‘Oo is *e—your oncle?’ 

I told her wrso he was and who I was. 

‘You are afraid of eem?’ 

I said, truthfully enough, that I wasn’t. Why, was she? 
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She came closer still, so that I could smell her perfume and felt 
her breast against my arm. She whispered—and I ran’t bother 
with her broken English—that I must be very brave because 
everybody she knew, except perhaps her own uncle, was 
afraid of Uncle Nick. It was not, I gathered, simply because he 
was severe and occasionally bad-tempered, which would have 
been reasonable enough, but because she and a few mysterious 
others she didn’t name really confused him with his act and 
felt that he might have some sinister magical power. And all 
the time she was telling me this, she kept as close as she could, 
and ended by jiggling hot little fingtrs inside the stiff collar I 
was wearing. But then she moved ąuickly away: her uncle had 
ended his battle with the conductor. 

With his monstrous overcoat hanging loose and wearing a 
tweed cap with its peak raised high above his long, mcloncholy 
face, Burrard was staring down at the conductor. 

‘Now look, Harry old man,’ the conductor was saying, ‘we 
could play these numbers of yours in our slcep. So don’t worry. 
And when are you going to get some new numbers? ’ 

‘Who told you to say that?’ Burrard demandcd angiily. 

‘ What do you mean, old man? ’ 

‘I’m just asking you a civil ąuestion, that’s all, a civil ques- 
tion,’ Burrard shouted. 

‘All right, lct’s get on with it, Harry.’ He tapped with his 
baton. ‘Same Entrance and Till Ready.’ 

When Burrard came ofF and I moved forward, he stopped 
me. ‘You ought to have waited for me yestciday at the station, 
cully. I could have shown you if you’d given me a chancc. 
There were three of ’em. Therc’s one outside now. Want to 
see?’ 

‘No, Fm on next.’ And I had to push past him. There was 
the same grumble there had been at Newcastle about our band 
parts, and I madę up my mind to tell Uncle Nick we ought to 
replace them—and if possible improve our musie. Seeing I 
was young and green, the conductor, who probably disliked 
Uncle Nick as much as Uncle Nick was ready to dislike him, 
took it out of me and several times madę me look silly, so 
that 1 heard some sniggers both from the orchestra pit and the 
wings. I was sweating when it was over, so I went down to the 
stage door, not to leave the theatre but just to cool off. On the 
stairs I bumped into Bob Hodson, who was hurrying up, afraid 
that he might be late for his cali. * See if there are any for us, 
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Nancy,’ he was shouting over his shoulder. This could only 
mean she was down there, asking for lettcrs. So I stopped at the 
cubby-hole, waited until she had been handcd several lettcrs, 
and then cnąuircd rather grandly on behalf of the whole 
Ganga Dun company. And there were in fact two for Uncle 
Nick, and I took them, though he had nevcr asked me so far to 
collcct his correspondence. 

‘Good morning, Miss Ellis,’ I said, all bright and chummy, 
though my heart was pounding away. 

She looked up from the letter she was rcading. It was the 
first time I had scen hcr face clearly, without make-up and 
stage lighting. Her eyes wcren’t bluc but a warm grey. How- 
ever, it wasn’t warm for me. Sht gavc me a cold stare, tilted 
her nose and chin, and without a word turned away and went 
up the stairs. I heard a light easy laugh from somebody whosc 
arrival I hadn’t nodced. 

‘Good morning, Mr — what is it? — Herncastle,’ Miss 
Blanc said, smiling. ‘What have you donc to hcr?" 

tr Lhat’s what I’m wondning. Miss Blane. She snubbed mc 
the other night, but I thought I'd try agam.’ 

‘I don’t blame you. Shc’s an attractive child. Just a moment.’ 
And she enąuircd about letters. ‘ Were you about to run away— 
to hide your blushcs—poor boy? If not, come up to my dressing- 
room. God!—Fm dred.’ She slipped a hand under my arm as 
we went upstairs. ‘We went to a party last night—yes, they 
have partics even in Edinburgh on Sunday—and poor Tommy‘s 
still out. That’s why I’ve come down for this wretched band 
cali. If you’d told me five years ago Fd be ciccping down on a 
Monday morning to tell a musi.'-hall orchestra what to do, 
Fd have—well, sometliing outrageous. What did yoi say your 
name was, my dear?' 

‘Herncastle—’ 

‘No, Fm not so stupid. Your other name.’ 

‘Richard. Dick.’ 

‘Yes, and you want to be a painter. Now—where am I? 
Along here, I think. Yes, here we are.’ 

In the dressing-room I saw her clearly for the first time, as I 
had just seen Nancy Ellis. I realise now that Julie Blane had 
run out of luck from the very start because she had been bom 
twenty years too soon. She had nothing of the cow-eyed, 
dimpled, pink-and-white prettiness still admired, especially 
on the stage, in 1913, whereas twenty years later, when the 
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Garbos and Hepburns filled the screens (and Julie Blane was 
dead and forgotten), she might have taken a place beside them. 
She had a broad if rather Iow forehead, finely arched eyebrows, 
wide and delicately padded cheekbones with hollows below 
them, a slightly curved longish nose, a wide and fłexible, thin- 
lipped mouth. She caught me staring at her in the mirror below 
which she had bera setting out some things. 

‘Don’t stare so hard,’ she said, tuming round. ‘ I’m a hundred 
years old this morning. And I never was pretty.’ 

‘No, you’re not pretty—’ 

‘ Gallant Dick Herncastle—* 

‘You’re beautiful, Miss Blane.’ 

‘Nonsense! But if you’re going to work so hard, flattering me, 
you might as well cali me Julie.' 

‘ Fm not flattering you. I wasn’t thinking about pleasing you. 
In a sensc I wasn’t considering you at all,’ I went on stubbornly. 
‘ I was looking at your face as a kind of object—and then I saw 
that it was beautiful.’ 

‘ A-ha! The artist speaks.’ 

‘ Well, Fm not much of a painter yct. Don’t pretend to be. 
But even so, lama painter—and I see with a painte*’s eye.’ 

‘And talk like a solemn young goose. Come here.’ When I 
did, she kissed me on the lips but only lightly and briefly. 
‘Thank you, Dick. We pught to be going down, I suppose. 
The band hasn’t to do much for us—I’ve only three cues for the 
conductor—but Tommy insists on just the right tempo for his 
entrance and he ought to be here to see to it himself. But I felt 
I couldn’t wake him up. Let’s go, then, Dick.’ 

‘You also happen to have a beautiful voice,’ I said, or almost 
growled, as we went along the corridor. 

‘At it again, are you? Well, I do think I have a nice voice, 
but there isn’t much happen about it. Training and hard work, 
Dick dear. For two years I was the pet slave of a wonderful old 
actiess. Now about this girl—Nancy Who’s-it—who’s snubbing 
you so fiercely—have you fallen in love with her, poor boy? ’ 

‘Not yet. Too soon. But I think I easily might. What’s the 
matter with her? What am I supposed to have done? She doesn’t 
know me.’ 

‘No, of course not. But I think I can put you out of your 
misery. I fancy it was something your uncle said about their 
act, which I find rather charming—even though the men are so 
awful.’ 
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*1 do too.’ 

‘Especially your little Nancy. She could go a long way if 
she wanted to. But she doesn’t, her sister told me. It’s the sister 
and her husband—a silly fellow—who are ambitious. Appar- 
ently Nancy isn’t at all—doesn’t even like being on the stage. 
Odd, isn’t it, when she obviously has most of the talent in that 
act?’ 

I hcard some giggling in a corner when we got down to 
the stage level. There, capering in front of Nonie, was Bamey, 
our dwarf. His back was turned to me and I didn’t cali out to 
him. 

‘ One of your Indian colleagues, isn’t he, Dick? ’ said Julie, 
sweetly malicious. Then, lowering her voice: ‘I keep telling 
myself that I ought to feel sorry for him, but I can’t help think- 
ing he’s a horrid little creature. And I always feel that girl’s a 
vicious little thing. But perhaps you find her exciting. I know 
Tommy rather fancied her at the beginning of the tour. Listen 
—no, they’ve not quite finished yet. If you’d like to wait, Dick 
—and I shan’t be long—we might have a drink, something I 
could morę than do with this very minutę. Would you like me 
to tell your hard-hearted little Nancy that the sins of the uncle 
should not be visited upon the innocent and admiring nephew? ’ 

‘No, thank you, Julie. But I should like to wait and have that 
drink with you.’ 

As she went on-stage, Bob Hodson came off and marched 
straight up to me. He was wearing a loosely-cut suit of Harris 
tweed, the hairy kind that scems to have disappeared but was 
very popular then with men like Hodson. And, for that matter, 
he had the kind of looks, seen often on the stage then, that 
suddenly vanished about fifty years ago: dark curly hair parted 
in the middle; a sąuare ruddy face, with not much nose but a 
big chin that he jutted out as far as it would go; he was a sort of 
romantic sketch in grease paint of a naval ofHcer. And though I 
couldn’t have produced any evidencc for my belief, I knew for 
certain he was an empty man. 

‘Look here, Ollanton,’ he began. 

‘My name’s not Ollanton, it’s Herncastle.’ 

‘Weil, Herncastle then. You’re annoying my sister-in-law, 
Miss Ellis—’ 

‘Aimoying her? All I’ve done is to say Good moming to her. 
She can get over that, can’t she? * 

‘She doesn’t want to speak to you, so don’t speak to her.* 
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‘Oh—push offl* 

‘How would you like a punch on the nose? 1 

‘Try it and see.’ And I gave him a hard stare. I was no 
bruiser, but then neither was he. Besides, I might be young and 
silly but I wasn’t empty. 

‘Weil, just leave her alone in futurę, Horncastle—’ 

‘Herncastle. You might as well get it right before you cali 
in the police.’ 

He marched away, trying hard to fili that suit and to show 
me a grimly determincd back. I didn’t feel angry with him, 
an officious ass, but I was furious with Nancy Ellis for running 
to this idiot with a complaint about mę. This was worse than 
her snubbing tactics. I chased her out of my mind. No morc time 
and attention to bc wasted on any thought of silly littlc Nancy 
Ellis. 

‘Weil now,’ said Julie Blane, ‘we’ll have that drink. I’ve 
been here before—not with Tommy but when I was a real 
actress on tour—and there’s ąuite a pleasant place where we 
all used to go, not too far from here.’ 

On our way, I asked her what Tommy Beamish was really 
like. ‘I think he’s a wonderful comedian, 5 I added. ‘I’ve 
admired him for years. So I had a shock when he was so rude 
and bad-tempered—you probably don’t remember—byj, it was 
my first night backstagc—’ 

‘Oh—I remember only too well. You only had a minutę 
of him—Fd several hellish hours. He was angry bccause that 
Monday first house was so bad. He thought the Newcastle 
Empire ought to bc sold out for him, even at six-fifteen on 
Monday. And bccause he was fceling angry and hurt, he 
started drinking, which is something he doesn’t usually do 
betwcen performances. Then—what is he really like? Oh dear! 
What can I say? A lollipop with a fish-hook inside it? Or the 
other way round. Wormwood with a chocolate centre? Oh— 
it’s too dilficult. Ask mc sometime when we’re sitting ąuietly 
with an hour or two to spare. Then, if you feel like it, you can 
explain that Old Nick unclc of youis, who doesn’t scem to mc— 
or to anybody else—exactly a charmer. But I’m assuming now 
we’rc going to be friends, Dick. Are we?’ 

*Fd like it very much,’ I told her, not using her bantciing 
tonę. ‘ Even if you weren’t you—or say, only half you—I would. 
Fm fecling rather friendless so far on the variety stage.’ 

‘Bless your heart, so am I, my dear. It’s not my kind of world, 
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my kind of acting, and they’re not my sort of people. Weil 
then, Dick, we’ll be friends as far as we can be. I say that 
because Tommy can be very demanding and—I must wam 
you—can easily be very jealous. And the fact that it was an 
innocent friendship—and—horrors!—I’m nearly old enough to 
be your mother—wouldn’t make him any less jealous. We had 
an old clown-fiddler—a darling old thing—with us on this bill 
as far as Manchester, and we became friends—he told me 
fascinating circus stories by the hour—and Tommy hated it. 
In fact I believe he rang up the agent and got the old man 
taken out of our bill. He swore black and blue he hadn’t, when 
I charged him with it—I was furious and threatened to walk 
out—but even so I think he was lying. Tommy can lie like the 
devil, though sometimes out of pure kindness. He’s a most 
complicated character, which is probably why he’s such a 
wonderful comedian. And you’re right, he is. And I ought to 
know, after months of him twice-nightly, and never knowing 
wliat he’s going to do or say next and sometimes completcly 
drying because I want to laugh so much. I’ve heard of star 
comics who insist—absolutely insist —on the people playing 
with them prctending to be ovcrcome. But not Tommy Beamish. 
It’s agony sometimes trying to play this idiotic indignant woman 
with a straight face.’ 

We turned into an expensive-looking bar, and there at the 
counter was old Courtenay, who waved a hand at Julie. He 
was standing at the edge of a group all dashingly dressed and 
obviously actors and actresses out of some play on tour. Several 
of them kncw Julie and there were embraces and kisses and 
cries of ‘ Darling, darling! ’ and in a fiash the woman I had been 
with vanished and in her place was a high-voiced excited 
creature quite strange to me. As I dubiously watched and lis— 
tened to this transformed Julie, not having been taken into 
the group yet myself, 1 had that odd feeling that somebody I 
knew, somewhere in the place, was staring hard at me. I 
looked around. Uncle Nick and Cissie were sitting at a smali 
table. And he was staring very hard at me. I went across. 

He looked so angry that I felt I had to lie to him. ‘Hello, 
Uncle Nick! Here are two letters ioi you. Miss Blane told me 
you might be here.’ 

‘ If you’ve any sense, lad, you’U keep away from Miss Blane. 
Sit dowm.’ He began reading his letters. Cissie, who looked a 
bit tawdry in tha t place and probably knew it, gave me an 
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appealing look, as if asking me to be tactful because Uncle Nick 
was in one of his moods. Irepliedwith anunderstandingnod. She 
sipped her port-and-lemon or whatever it was in a manner 
so ladylike that she looked idiotic. Uncle Nick pocketed his 
letters, filled his glass from the half-bottle of champagne, and 
stared darkly across at the theatrical group. 

* Look at ’em. Like a lot of powdered apes. Which is about 
what they are. Nothing of their own. They aren’t anything till 
somebody tells ’em what to say and what to do. Conceited 
apes/ 

* Nick’s quite right/ Cissie told me. 

But this didn’t help. ‘Richard will believe me or he won’t, 
girl. I don’t think a testimonial from you will make any differ- 
ence. But I’m warning you, lad. Keep away from that woman, 
Blane/ 

‘But why, uncle? She seems quite sensible and friendly, not 
like most of the others/ 

‘You don’t have to bother with any of ’em. I don’t, do I?’ 

‘ No, but I have to see morę of thcm—•’ 

‘ Not much morę. Don’t forget I’ve been years in this business. 
Now what’s she up to?’ He was looking at Julie Blane, who was 
walking towards us carrying a bottle and a glass. I got up, but 
Uncle Nick didn’t move. 

‘Good morning,’ she said to them brightly. Cissie muttered 
something but if Uncle Nick spoke, I didn’t hear him. There 
was now an angry sparkle in Julie’s eye, but she smiled at me 
as she gave me the glass and the opened bottle of lager. ‘ Dick, 
I promised you a drink so here it is. I’ve met some old friends, 
so—if you don’t mind—’ 

‘No, of course not. Thank you, Julie.' 

She swept away—something that women, especially ac- 
tresses, could do then with some style—and I sat down and 
began pouring out the lager. 

‘So it’s Dick and Julie already, is it?’ Uncle Nick was 
obyiously angry. ‘AU right, Fil have to talk straight to you, 
lad. I knew Fd have to do it sooner or later when I gave you 
this job. You’re a nice-looking lad and so far you know nothing 
and you’ve been nowhere. For somebody like that woman, 
Julie Blane, you’re fresh meat to a tiger. I know what Fm 
talking about when I tell you to keep away from her. If you 
don’t, sooner or later she’U eat you for breakfast/ Ple stopped 
to take a drink. 
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‘He’s right, Dick, I know he is,’ Cissie told me earnestly. 
*I*m surę you don’t understand yet—’ 

‘That’s enough from you, Cissie,’ said Uncle Nick sharply. 

‘ In fact I’d do this a lot better without you. Pop off to the Ladies 
or something.’ 

She got up slowly, with an injured air, and then moved off 
with a rather pathetic attempt at ladylike dignity. 

Uncle Nick, watching her go, said: ‘Ever noticed—or are 
you too young—that girls like Cissie—and above all, tarts— 
always go For a pee trying to look like duchesses? ’ He waited a 
moment and then looked hard at me, half-closing his eyes and 
almost sąuinting. But he no longer spoke angrily. ‘You think 
I’m prejudiced against Julie Blane, don’t you, lad?’ 

‘Weil, uncle, it’s beginning to look like it,’ I replied rather 
sulkily. 

‘I’m narrow-minded and suspicious. Fm just a variety turn 
and she’s been a West End actress. And so on and so fortłi—eh? 
Weil, let me tell you a few things about Miss Julie Blane. If 
you knew a bit morę, you’d havc been asking yourselF what the 
heli she’s doing here, playing feed twice-nightly to a comic— 
iough stufF—and then going back to his digs every night for 
some even rougher stufF—because I’ve heard some queer 
storics about Tommy Beamislfs private life.’ 

‘I may not know much,’ I mumbled, feeling embarrassed, 
‘but I have wondered about all that.’ 

‘She was a good actress and began playing leading paits. 
But then she took to the bottle. And let me say here, lad, 
there’s far less excuse for them than there is for us on the halls. 
We have to make an immediate cfFect, all on our own, most of 
the time with big noisy audicnces. Then when we’ve done it 
once, we have to sit in our dressing-rooms, just waiting to do 
it again. That’s where weak silly chaps like Tommy Beamish 
come unstuck. And he hardly pickcd a tempcrance rcformer 
when he picked Julie Blane. She was drinking so hard that one 
night she fell fiat on her face on the stage of the Comedy 
Theatre. Then it was good-byc to the West End. She had to 
take what she could get, and what she got was Tommy Beamish, 
twice-nightly on the stage and once-nightly, but with trimmings, 
on or round the bed.* He gave a contemptuous glance in her 
direction—and I knew she was still there because I had heard 
her laugh come ringing out—and then looked at me, darkly 
triumphant. ‘Now do you see what I mean?’ 



I didn’t reply. Suddenly I hated him, not because he’d 
destroyed some wonderful image of Julie Blane—I hadn’t one 
then and only admired her looks and manner and welcomed her 
friendliness—but because there seemed something so hard and 
mean about that triumphant look of his, because he’d enjoyed 
telling me, without a flicker of compassion, what a mess she’d 
madę of her life and stage career. I felt vaguely there was in 
him a dark and wicked envy of anybody and anything of finer 
quality, a hatred, half contemptuous, half envious, of any kind of 
life morę generous and thcrefore morę vulnerable than his own. 
He was like that Sunday-newspaper public which enjoys 
nothing better than seeing a rcputation clawed down, muti- 
lated, covered with muck. He was all right; he had everything 
well arranged and nicely under eon troi; if other people couldn’t 
live along the same tight hard linę, let ’em sufler. 

Something of what I felt must have showed. ‘All right, 
lad, you do see what I mean, but you don’t like it and just now 
you don’t like me. I’ll have to bear it. But there’s one thing.’ 
He produced a card. ‘I met a man I know here earlicr this 
morning. I told him about you, and he gave me this for you.’ 
He gave me the card, which admitted me as a temporary 
member to the Edinburgh Arts Club. ‘You might find it uscful, 
might not. Only—don’t go there when I might^ want you, 
that’s all, lad.’ 

I realised then that although I thought I knew all about 
people, in fact I didn’t understand them at all. Just when I’d 
turned Uncle Nick intó one kind of man, he’d turncd himsclf 
into somebody quite different. It wouldn’t have been easy for 
him to ask a favour of anybody, but now he’d just done it 
entirely for my sake. I thanked him in a mumbling and shame- 
faced fashion, feeling very young. 

‘You could go along there and have a snack if you wanted 
to,’ he told me. 

Cissie came back now, sat down as if wc weren’t there, and 
sipped her drink. 

‘I’d like to, uncle, but I don’t think I’ll have time. I wanted 
to pick up a sandwich somewhere, then hurry to the digs for 
my gear and do a quick sketch or two while it’s fine.’ 

‘It may be fine,’ said Cissie, still looking away from us, 
‘but you could easily catch your death of cold.’ 

‘Go on then, lad. Take the opportunity. We may be re- 
hearsing most of next week. But I’ll explain about that after 
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the first house. Oh and see you’re there in good limę tonight 
to check everything with Sam and Ben.’ 

Weil, I did some sketching, and then was backstage by 
ąuarter to six, a minutę or two before Sam and Ben arrived. 
We had a little trouble with the mechanical part of the levi- 
tation efFect, which needcd oiling, but everything else seemed 
in good order. When I went up to put on my costume and make- 
up, which Hislop had taught me how to do in five minutes, I 
ran slap into Nonie, tripping down with a cloak over her 
glittering bodice and tights. When I said ‘Sorry!’, slie laughed, 
pushed her breasts hard against mc, wriggled a bit, then dodged 
under my arms, leaving me feeling excited evcn though I 
didn’t really care lor her. 

It was a thin and gloomy house, and when I stood with 
Tencie Nick in the wings, while Burrard was desperatcly 
w aving his arms and shouting his head off, Uncle Nick rnut- 
tered: ‘I can’t follow this silly bugger much longer. He li have 
to go, contract or no contract.’ When lic camc olł‘, to the faintest 
rattle of applause, Burrard tried to say something but Uncle 
Nick told him to shut up and walked away. The band played 
our opening musie as if half of them were rcading the cvcning 
papers. As I went on, following Sam and Ben, I could hear 
Uncle Nick complaining to the stage manager. Fortunately 
there was nothing ingratiating about Ganga Dun, very much a 
haughty, aloof and contcmptuous Indian magician, so that 
Uncle Nick could play him eąually well if hc was out of temper, 
exccpt that hc was apt then to force the pace of the act and so 
inerease the danger of something going wrong. He knew and I 
knew that Cissie was sio' 4 ’ again dropping out of the box into 
the pedestal, but the audience didn’t—but then they gavc little 
sign of knowing anything. After taking a perfunctory cali, 
Uncle Nick hurried off. I stayed behind with Sam and Ben, 
though it was their job to make surę everything was ready for 
the second performance, chiefly to let Uncle Nick take it out of 
poor Cissie and the management and anybody else before I 
went up. On the stairs I passed Nancy Ellis, looking hcllishly 
attractivc in her stage costume, but it was stony face passing 
stony face. I didn’t have to bother with that one. 

Uncle Nick had taken off his robę and turban and was 
sitting in an old dressing-gown, smoking a cigar he didn’t 
seem to be enjoying. ‘I thought you took a band cali this 
morning,’ he began at once. 
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‘I did. And the opening musie was all right—■’ 

‘ Perhaps you don’t listen—* 

‘I listen, uncle. I’m morę interested in musie than you are. 
I was thinking this morning it’s time we had some new band 
parts and some better musie.’ 

He pointed his cigar at me. ‘ You’re only twenty. You don’t 
know anything. You’ve only been on the job five minutes. 
Now you’re telling me how to run my act. I’ve half a mind to 
tell you to bugger off. Now let’s have less of your bloody cheek, 
lad.’ 

‘All right, Uncle Nick. If you thmk I’m cheeky, Fm sorry. 
Fm not trying to be. I like the act. Fm proud of it. Fm ready 
to do everything I can to help you with it.’ 

He looked at me rather strangcly. I couldn’t tell what his 
look meant because after all he was still half an Indian magician. 
He flicked the ash ofThis cigar. ‘I belicvc you, Richard. I don’t 
know why I should, but I do. Now if you’ve anything to say— 
spit it out.’ 

‘Look, uncle. You don’t take band calls because you don’t 
like musical directors. Weil, they don’t like you' 

‘I’m not asking ’em to like me, lad. All I ask is that they do 
their work propcrly, just as I do minc—the work tliey’re paid 
to do—’ 

‘Ycs, but perhaps they aren’t paid very much—’ 

‘I know, I know,’ he said irritably. ‘Wlierc d’you think I’ve 
been these last ten ycars? They like to be sweetened—a fivei'— 
some drinks and cigars wliile you tell ’em what a good band 
they havc. And I objcct to it. On principle I object to it. I’ve 
complained morę than once botli to agents and managcnients.’ 

I said nothing for a moment or two, just looked at liim. 
‘I did my best this morning. I’ll do my best every Monday 
morning. I promise you that, uncle. But don’t take it out of 
me if they don’t like your attitude. Now what are we going 
to be rehearsing next weck? ’ 

‘ Ah—Fil show you.’ He brought out a number of diagrams, 
now his eager, simpler and happier sclf, a creator. ‘It’s the 
bike trick, of course. But not with the bike disappearing, just 
the rider. The effect is—you see a man riding up to this open 
doorway, then the bike goes through and the man vanishcs. 
And that’ll make ’em sit up, except on Monday in Edinburgh. 
Now this is how it’s done.’ And he showed me the diagrams, 
which he had drawn himsclf to an exact scalę. Later, Uncle 
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Nick sold this Yanishing Cyclist effect to an American illus- 
ionist for, I think, seven thousand five hundrefl dollars; and, 
for alł I know, somebody somcwhere may still be doing the 
trick; so that even now I don’t feel I ought to give away its 
secret. But ii wasn’t—as people used to say—‘all done by 
mirrors’. The doorway and the bit of wali surrounding it were 
not as simple as they looked; two idcntical bicycles, built speci- 
ally to Uncle Nick’s order, were used. And I was told there and 
thcn that I would have to be the cyclist. 

‘Fm not trying to dodge anything, uncle. But remember 
I’m no lightwcight, and while I can ride a bike I’m no trick 
cyclist either.’ 

‘It has to be you, lad. Gissie would bc wrong, and anyhow 
they’ll have seen her in the levitation and the box trick. Sam’s 
too old and stiff, and Ben’s not quick enough. Barncy is—he 
can bc vcry sharp when hc wants to be—but he’d look wrong. 
I’d gladly do it myself—I could, easy—but I’ve got to bc di- 
veiting their attention with my ‘Rcady—stcady— GoP —the 
first lines I’vc cver given myself to spcak—and thcn the green 
flash, otiierwisc we haven't a chancc.’ 

‘I wouldn’t have thought we had even then. It seems too 
chrehy.’ 

‘I know what Fm doing, lad. This is my business, and Fm 
a master of it. Everything depends on the two seconds—or 
even a bit less than that—when they think lhey‘re staring hard 
and they aien’t. It’s all in the split-sccond timing. Which means 
we’11 bc rehearsing mo«* of next wcek, when 1*11 have all the 
cquipinent I necd for the elicet. That’s what those two letters 
were about, this morning. Now take another look at these 
diaęrams. Evcrything’s herc.’ He was proud of his diagrams. 

‘ Of course you understand all this and I don’t,’ I said, after 
looking at the diagrams again. ‘But fi om these I can’t sce why 
you can’t do what you originally intendcd to do—to make both 
the rider and the bike disappear.’ 

‘Fil tell you why,’ hc said pleasantly, almost giving me a 
smile. All his usual impatience a td prejudice and arrogance 
never showed when he began to discuss this kind of problem. 
‘The vanishing—as T have it now—still isn’t good enough 
unlcss therc’s sornething to take their eye at once. If, after 
the gieen flasł they sec that bright new bicycle going through 
the doorway, * .eir eyes and their attention will have to follow 
it. Mind you, Richard, 1*11 tell ’em on the programme what 
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to expect—the cyclist vanishing in the doorway while his 
cycle gocs through it. So that’s what they’11 expect to see— 
and what they will see. And there’s nothing original about 
that, Richard. These twerps are having it done to them all their 
lives. They see what they’re told they’11 see.’ He was back on the 
familiar sardonic hard linę again. 

I risked a gibe. ‘You’re not exactly one of these big-hearted 
variety artistes who love their audiences, are you, Uncle Nick? 
I keep reading about them.’ 

‘So do I, lad.’ His tonę was very dry. ‘I’ve even met a few— 
they have the fourpenny gali ery singing idiotic choruses.’ 

‘You don’t seem even to like yours, Uncle Nick.’ 

‘ I’ve told you before, lad—I dcspise the silly sods. And don’t 
imagine your Tommy Beamish, the great comic, is any diffcrent. 
Not deep down, where hc’s all so mixed up he’s rea!ly half 
barmy. He eams two hundred and fifty a week showing these 
pcople a reflection of themsclves in a trick mirror, just looking 
a bit sillicr than they are. Hc doesn’t really like ’cm any moro 
than I do. Look at it. These thickheads come crowding into 
variety theatres to be flattered a bit, to clap or boo or walk out 
to demonstrate their power, and to forget for a coupjc of hours 
all the bloody mess outside. Yes, everytliing in the papers that 
they don’t know what to do about—delicate women being 
forcibly fed, strikes and lock-outs, civil war in Ulster, govern- 
ment scandals about shdrcs, Germany looking morę and morę 
dangerous. We’re all slithering into a bog, lad. Herc, give me 
thosc diagrams. They may bc about a bit of nonsensc, to make 
twice-nightly iows of twerps gapę and clap, but as far as I'm 
concerned thcy’re a little patch of sanity and reasonableness. 
No w listen.’ 

He waited a moment, as if needing a little timc to return to 
his comparatively simple and earnest professional self. ‘All 
right, thcy’ll see what we tell ’em they’11 sce. But of course it 
isn’t as easy as that. We have to rchearse the trick over and over 
and ovcr again—and you won’t enjoy it, lad—until we get a 
split-second timing. Evcrything will be slowed up before the 
vanishing, so that the minds of the audience will still be moving 
in slow time when we’ll be working unbclievably fast. That’s 
the secret, lad. It’s really how I get away with the old box 
trick, which I wouldn’t bother with if I hadn’t thought of that 
slowly closing lid, which makes ’em feel that Gissie’s still 
settling down into the box when she’s already out of it and into 
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the pedestal. I’ve read every book I can find on conjuring and 
illusionists’ effects, all about misdirection, false choiccs, and the 
rest of it; but not one of them secs the importance of this slow 
timc in the audience’s mind when you’re working fast on the 
stage. It’s my speciality, Richard.’ 

There was a knock, and he frowned, clearly not wanting to 
be disturbed when he was happily explaining himself. ‘AU 
right, all right,’ he shouted. ‘ Come in.’ 

It was Barney. He was still wearing his enormous turban 
and dark make-up but no robo, simply his own dwarfish shirt 
and trousers. Evcrything about him looked idiotic exccpt his 
eycs, half blind with fcar. I wanted to crecp away but Uncle 
Nick check^d mc. ‘No, lad, you’d better listen to this.’ Then 
lic sta red at Barney. 

“Mis’ Ollanton,’ Barney began in his jerky spluttery fashion, 
‘Sam said—you wanted to sec me, Mis’ Ollanton—’ 

‘Then where have you becn? Hanging about the women— 
trying to turn yoursell into a pet dog? ’ 

‘No, no, Mis’ Ollanton. Jus’ becn—’ But he couldn’t think 
wliat had becn kceping hirn. 

T’ve a lelter here from an agency in London, Barney.’ 
Unrlo Nick snatched up the łirsl that came to hand, then 
pretended to glancc through it. ‘Little men aren’t in great 
dcmand, Barney. Morę than a dozen of’em herc. Want three 
pounds ten, some of ’cm. Othcrs arc available at thiee pounds 
and even twe pounds ten. I’m paying you four, Barney.’ 

‘Ycs, Mis’ Ollanton vt*.y good—but I work hard. Mis’ 
Ollanton—’ Barney shooL his head dcsperatcly, put a hand 
to his forehead, and so removcd "orne of his makc-up. 

“Don’t touch anything now imtil you’ve washed that muck 
off,’ said Uncle Nick sharply. ‘Now Fm not trying to beat 
you down a few shillings, Barney. Fm warning you. And this 
is the last timc. You were slow again dropping in the Rwał 
Magician cffect—’ 

‘ Mis’ Ollanton, sir, it’s them stilt-boots. Sam says—’ 

‘Don’t tell me what Sam or au) body says. Go wash your 
hands and then bring those stilt-boots. But if I find they’re 
all right and it’s you? carelessness, this is your last warning, 
Barney. If vou’re slow again, I’J1 wire London for another 
dwarf—that’s dl it’ll take, a wire—and you’re out— out* 

After poor ->arney had scuttlcd away, Uncle Nick pointed 
his cigar at me. ‘Don’t ever be soft with him because you 
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feel sorry for him. He’ll take advantagc of it—sharp. He doesn’t 
like us, y’know—hates us—I mean us men. He fancies the women 
all right, so long as they don’t laugh at him—then he hates 
them worse than he does us.' 

The second house wasn’t much better than the first, but 
nothing went wrong during the act. I had supper with Uncle 
Nick and Gissie and all three of us were rather dreary and went 
to bed early. It was still fine, though cold, on Tuesday, and I 
was able to do some sketching just outside the city during the 
moming. After some dithering I presented that card at the 
Arts Club and had a late lunch there, sitting next to a gnarled 
old Scot, who told me that his natural deep love of his native 
moors and glens had ruined him as a landscape painter, because 
they were too picturesąue and encouraged sloppy bad art. 
The next day it rained, so in the afternoon I went to the art 
gallery. There were not many people in there but one of them, 
a smali and rather forlorn figurę in that setting, was Nancy 
Ellis. I took the stony face I showed her along to the water- 
colour room, which was empty, and not asking to be crowded 
on a darkish Novcmber afternoon. I was peering at some early 
nineteenth-century ink-and-wash drawings when» I heard 
somcbody enter. Then a throat was delicately cleared. 

‘There’s something I want to say to you,' said Nancy Ellis. 
She was wearing a tweed coat that looked too big for her, and 
one of those anglers’ tweed hats that girls sometimes wore 
then, with a lot of fair curls escaping from it. She had no make- 
up on and her face was pale, serious, not trying to look pretty. 

‘Is there? Weil, go on.' 

‘You needn’t sound like that.’ 

‘I’m sorry, but I don’t want to be snubbed again—•’ 

‘I can't be snubbing you if I’ve just come up to talk to you,’ 
she said indignantly. ‘ I cali that stupid.’ 

‘So do I. I’m feeling a bit stupid.’ 

‘Weil, you were engrossed in the pictures, weren’t you? 
So it’s my fault. But I wanted to tell you that I didn’t ask 
Bob—Bob Hodson, my brother-in-law—to talk to you like that. 
I said something silly to Susie, my sister, and she must have said 
something to him, and then—well, he’s rather like that—always 
interfering and trying to be important.' 

‘ Did he tell you he’d spoken to me? ’ 

‘No. Actually it was Julie Blane. She overheard him. And 
last night, when she was going along to her dressing-room 
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and I’d just come out of minę—it was after the last show—she 
stopped me and told me about it—and about you. She’s 
intcrested in you, isn’t she?’ 

‘I doubt it.’ 

‘Oh yes, she is. I can tell. Susie and Bob are always telling 
me to kecp away from hcr. Thcy don’t like her.’ 

‘They don’t seem to like anybody—* 

‘That’s the limit, coming from you!’ 

‘Wliy mc?’ I was gcnuinely surprised. 

‘Weil, what about your frightful unclc? He’s the one who 
hates cverybody.’ 

We had raised our voiccs by this time, and then we noticed 
there were two other people in the room, a tali thin pair with 
thosc pulled-down Edinburgh mouths, who were staring at us 
with intense disapproval. 

“Górne on,’ I muttered. And as soon as we were out of 
the room I said that explanations weren’t over, they’d hardly 
begun, and that we ought to find a teashop. She said she didn’t 
know that she ought, that she’d half-piomiscd hcr sister to do 
somcthmg or other, that it was raining, and kept on showing 
rtluctancc lighl up to tlić enttanee to the teashop, though 
sonie how she found it and I didn’t. There, snug in a corner, 
she took oll her floppy hat and shook out her curls, robbing 
them of the diamond raindrops that I can recall to this day. 
Over the tea, the scones, the jam, w r e stopped sparring and 
began. confiding in each other, all ears but cven morc—all 
eyes. 

Because she insisted that I should explain myself first, I told 
her how I had come to join Uncle Nick, simply bccause I 
could earn morę money than I could in an oflice and so per- 
haps find it easicr to bccome a professional painter. Then she 
told me that hcr parents had been thcatrical people, working 
mostly in musical comedy and concert parties, that her father 
had died and her mother had married again and had gone to 
Australia, leaving Susie, fivc years older than she was, to look 
after her. She “d been in some kino of act with Susie and Bob 
for the last two years. 

‘But they don’t like being in variety. And Susie’s very 
ambitious. Bob only thinks he is, but she really is. But she wants 
either to be in -nusical comedy, if they can find the right parts 
together, or to un their own concert party. Bob’s very keen on 
that idea. He fancies himself as a great runner of things, 
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though Susie will have to do most of the real work. And she 
wili too. Have you been in front? * 

* Yes, on the Monday in Newcastle. It’s a very good act.’ 

* Susie’s scrumptious, isn’t she? ’ 

* No. I mean—she’s all right. But you’re the one.’ 

‘Oh—no!’ She scowled at me. ‘That’s silly. You’re saying 
that because you think 1*11 be pleased. Weil, I’m not.’ 

‘I can see that. But I’m not trying to flatter you, I’m telling 
the truth. You carry that act. I thought you were wonderful.’ 
And as I looked at that pale resentful face, still not free of its 
scowl and hardly looking even passably pretty at that moment, 
I thought—and, I must admit, longingly—of the stage Nancy, 
so enchantingly gay and saucy, of those ravishing and witty 
legs, and of that Maytime of painted flats and coloured lights. 
And suddenly I felt miserable, because I wanted to believe in 
reality and not in theatrical illusion. 

‘ Why are you looking like that? ’ she demanded. 

‘I was wondering which is really you—’ 

‘This is me—the real me. Why are you being so silly? Fm a 
serious girl—and I believe in serious things. That’s not me, 
capering and larking about, showing my legs and being chceky. 
I’m only like that because it’s what Susie and Bob want. I’m 
trying to please them—especially Susie—’ 

‘Not the public?’ 

‘No.’ She pullcd a face. 

‘Weil, all I can say, Nancy, is that you pleased me—enor- 
mously. I think Fm morę than half in love with that saucy 
girl in the act.’ And as soon as I had madę this fatuous rcmai k, 
I regretted it. 

She looked disgusted. ‘ I can sce we’re not going to be friends. 
Do you want any morę tca? ’ 

‘Yes, please. By the way, I must be at least two years older 
than you.’ 

‘ What’s that got to do with it? 1 Her look and tonę were icy. 

‘After all, what are you being so serious about?’ 

‘ What are you? Legs? ’ 

‘ Legs come into it, if thcy’rc worth looking at. As I told you, 
I want to be a painter. That’s what I take seriously—-painting.’ 
I was rather grand about this, as one is at twenty. ‘ II it had been 
fine this afternoon, I’d have been out sketching. The art gallery 
was the next best thing. I know what I’m doing. But what’s 
this great seriousness of yours all about? ’ 
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‘ Life,’ she announced with immense solemn pride. And then 
suddenly and quite unexpectedly she laughed. So I laughed. 
Then we both laughed together. Now warm and steamy, the 
teashop was filling up, but we still had our corner to ourselves. 

‘Now what about my frightful uncle, as you called him?’ 

‘We’re against liim,’ she declared promptly. ‘He started it. 
He told the agent, who told Bob, that he loathed our act and 
didn’t want it booked on the same bill. He secms to hate eveiy- 
body. What’s the matter with him?’ 

‘At the moment I couldn’t begin to cxplain him,’ I told her. 
‘Before I came into variety—and ofcourse I’ve onlyjust madc a 
bcginning—I used to think I knew about people, but now 
suddenly everybody scems so contradictory.’ 

‘Including me, I suppose?’ 

‘Weil—yes—you too.’ I think my tonę was rueful. 

This brought me somcthing new—a slow sweet smile, 
arriving from some mysterious feminine depth. ‘I bet you never 
knrw anything about people. Perhaps you’re just a bit closer 
to them now, that’s all. But if we’re ever going to be friends—' 

‘And I hope we ai'e,’ I thrcw in ąuickly. 

‘Weil, perhaps, perhaps not. I’m not like Susie and Bob, 
gond old pals with anybody. And w r e won l even make a start— 
and I don’t count this—unless you understand that this is 
the rcal me, not that rheeky fake in the show.’ She waitcd a 
moment, but this timc I kept quict. ‘I must be going. And 
thank you for the lovelv tea.’ 

That night, after wt’ 1 finished at the sccond house, wbich 
gave Unrlc Nick a good reception, I changed at once and 
watched in the wings, on the sid I knew she ncvcr used, Susie, 
Nancy, and Three Genllrmcn. She lc't mc entraneed all over again. 
It was maddening. 



The train we took from Edinburgh was very different from 
the one the Sunday before: it was a corridor train and had a 
dining-car; a- 1 we had a whole coach reserved for us. Uncle 
Nick and Cis^e had gone on by car, and Tommy Beamish and 
Julie were missing too; but all the rest of us were there. In 
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Edinburgh I had bought a long thick overcoat, nearly as big 
as Uncle Nick’s though not as grand, and a dark grey trilby 
to match it, so that I rather fancied my appearance. I shared a 
compartment with Sam and Ben, who stared glumly at Sunday 
newspapcrs, and Barney, who was excited and restless and kept 
popping in and out and talking all kinds of nonsense. There 
were patches of fog along the linę so that at times we only crept 
along. I was out in the corridor, hoping to catch at least a 
glimpse of some fine scen ery, when I found Nancy at my elbow. 
She was looking pale and rather tired, but there was something 
enormously attractive and appcaling about her smudged grey 
eycs. 

‘Hello! I was wondering if you’d like to be introduced 
properly to Susie and the others.’ 

‘Yes, please, Nancy. And my name is Herncastle—Richard 
Herncastle—Dick—’ 

‘I know. Come on.’ 

I’ve had warmer welromes than the one I reccived in that 
compartment. Susie, a sharp-featured brunctte, was suflicicntly 
polite, but cleaily didn’t regard me as a great trcat. Bob Hodson 
gavc me a nod but no smile, and he returncd in threc s*conds fiat 
to the newspaper he had been rcading. But Ambrosc and 
Esmond, the two ‘puffs’, were fiicndly and eager to talk. 
Ambrosc favoured bluę, Esmond brown, otherwise they 
looked almost like twins, both with wavy hair, thin and 
delicate faces, high voices. (But their life lincs, now exactly 
parallel, were soon to rush away from each otlicr, for while 
Esmond vanished in the mud and ruin of Paschendaele, Ambrose 
by the middlc 1920S was one of the most successful coinic actors 
on the West End stage.) And they spoko so ąuickly and ex- 
citedly, and so often ovei lapped, that I ncver really knew which 
of them was talking. 

‘Nancy says you don’t really want to be on the stage.’ This 
was Susie, and I guessed at once she was not simply mak- 
ing polite conversation. ‘You want to be an artist—or some- 
thing.’ 

I didn’t deny this. 

‘It’s our life’ said Susie. ‘The Theatre’s in our blood .’ She 
looked sharply from me to Nancy. 

‘And every bit of it,’ cricd Ambrose and Esmond, ‘including 
the box office.’ 

Bob Hodson looked up from his paper. ‘Not funny.’ As he 
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looked down again, Ambrose, Esmond and Nancy exchanged 
bright glances. 

‘ Certainly the box office,’ said Susie firmly. * I’m a pro, not 
an amateur. And one day Fil be in management.’ She gave me 
a smiling look, opening her eyes as wide as she could. They were 
ąuite unlike Nancy’s—a hardish raw umber. ‘Nancy feels just 
as I do, though she pretends not to—as you may have gathered.’ 
Nancy scowled but said nothing. ‘Of course I mean the real 
Theatre, not this awful variety nonsense.’ 

‘Twicc-nightly, dears,’ cried Ambrose and Esmond. ‘Just 
before or just after the fish-and-chips. And they’re so much 
bctter after? 

‘WeTe all longing to get back. Even Nancy—aren’t you, 
darling? ’ 

‘No, Fm not.’ Nancy looked and sounded mutinous. 

‘How can you say that? You know very well you hate this 
twice-nightly touring—’ 

‘Of course I do. But that doesn’t mean Fm longing to get 
bark to the Theatre—or somc idiotic picr pavilion—* 

‘AU those waves and rrashings\' This, of course, was either 
Ambrose or Esmond, perliaps both. ‘And always too fine to 
go in or too wet to turn out. And all the dear kiddies, bang in 
the centro, wanting to be taken out to wee-wee!’ 

‘Oh—shut up, you two,’ said Bob. 

T’m not longing to get back there,’ Nancy continued, stiU 
scowling a little, ‘or to anywhcre else. Fm not longing for 
anything. I wish I was.' 

‘ She has such talent too,’ Susie said to me. ‘ Don’t you think so, 
Mr Herncastle?’ 

‘Ycs, I think she’s wonderful ’ This brought me a special 
scow 1 for myself. And I think if we’d been alone I would have 
kissed her, even if it had meant having my face slapped. I 
noticed that Ambrose and Esmond, who were quick and intu- 
itive, gave me a look and then exchanged morę bright glances. 

‘What I’d like to know,’ said Bob, laying aside his paper, 
‘ Is why youi uncle is so bloody disagreeable.’ 

‘Now, Bob!’ said his wifc. But she looked at me enąuiringly. 

‘Weil, don’t you think he is, Herncasde?’ 

‘Sometimes—yes. But then you see he doesn’t enjoy per¬ 
forming—doe- i’t think of himself as an actor—only enjoys 
working out iiwW tricks and effeets.’ 

‘He’s vexy clever, of course,’ Susie admitted. 
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‘Marvellous!’ Ambrose and Esmond cried. ‘But when we 
tried to watch him from the wings, he fłew into the most 
terrible ragę—absolutely terrified us.’ 

‘Go on,’ Nancy said to me. ‘You haven’t finished yet, have 
you, Dick?’ 

‘ I was only going to say that most people want other people 
to like them. Weil, Uncle Nick doesn’t. It’s all the same to 
him if they dislike him.’ 

‘We know that,’ said Nancy, falsely sweet. ‘Does it run in 
the family? ’ 

‘Stop flirting, dear,’ cried Ambrose or Esmond. ‘Look— 
you’re making him blush.’ 

‘Oh—don’t be stupid.’ But she didn’t look at them but at 
me, as if she regretted having asked me into the compartment. 
However, the next moment the door was violently jerked 
open, and there was Barney, all grin and jiggling tiny legs. 
Whenever he opened a door like this, his appcarance was 
startling, at its most dwarfish and freakish. 

‘Mis’ Herncastle, Mis’ Herncastle,’ Barney bcgan, all 
excited, pleased with himself, and silly, as I realised at once. 
‘Nonie wants see you, Nonie wants see you. Nonie’s sitting 
with us, Mis’ Herncastle. She sent spccial message, Mis' 
Herncastle. Listen, Mis’ Herncastle—’ 

‘Oh—push off,’ Bob shouted at him. 

‘ Not talking to you.’ Barney may havc been afraid of Uncle 
Nick, but he cared nothing for any Bob Hodsons. 

‘I said —push ojf.’ And Bob got up, though in fact I was 
standing between him and Barney. 

‘What you say. Mis’ Herncastle?’ 

‘Weil, I don’t particularly want to see Nonie, but 1*11 be 
coming back in a minutę or two. You run along, Barney.’ 

He went at once. 

‘Like touring with a bloody circus,’ Bob grumblcd. ‘Do 
you have to have a freak like that? ’ 

‘Bob, don’t be so hard. He hasn’t got two hcads or anything.’ 
This was Ambrose or Esmond—perhaps a duet. ‘ Hc’s just a 
little man. He can’t help it, poor thing! ’ 

‘That’s what I keep telling mysclf,’ said Nancy. 

‘He can help the way be behaves,’ said Susie, looking 
disgusted. ‘The horrible little wretch. One night—where was it? 
—Liverpool?—he came up behind me and put his arms round 
my waist—nearly frightened me out of my life.’ 
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‘My God! Why didn’t you tell me?* This was Bob the dwarf- 
killer. 

‘Don’t be silly, Bob,’ said Nancy. ‘We can’t be tclling you 
things like that all the time. If he can manage it at all, he’s a 
toucher —and not the only one, though he has morę excuse, I 
suppose, poor little mannic.’ She looked at me. ‘Don’t forget 
your Nonie’s waiting for you.’ 

‘She isn’t my Nonie. I’ve hardly spoken to her. This ij 
just some bit of mischief that she and Barney have cooked 
betw een them. Hc’s always showing off to make her laugh.’ 

‘Weil, now you can show off to make her laugh,’ said Nancy, 
picking up a ncwspapcr. She was probably feeling sorry, as I 
was, that she had invited me into their carriage. She and I 
didn’t scem to be having much luck. 

But I went back to discover that Nonie and Barney weren’t 
waiting for me but weic now in the compartmcnt ncxt to ours, 
sitting widc-cycd and open-mouthed listening to Harry Burrard, 
who was talking rapidly and earnestly, his face glistening with 
sweat. I didn’t want to hcar any morę about crazy conspiracies, 
so I huriied ncxt door, asked Sam and Ben if they were going 
to eat lunch in the dining-car, and when they said they weren’t, 
I w r ent along by myself. 1 had spoken to Sam and Ben as if I’d 
becn cating for ycars in dining-cars, but in fact I was feeling 
rather apprehcnsive because I had never been in one before. 
So I was glad to sec Ricarlo, the juggler, sitting in there, and I 
greeted him warmly and immediately took the vacant place 
opposite to him. 

Ricarlo must havc becn leeling lonely; he began talking at 
once and hardly stopped throu^hout the meal. His English 
was quite fluent but he still had ć* lieavy ltalian accent, sprink- 
ling unneccssary vow e ls as he did salt and pepper on his meat 
and vegetablcs. So if he wanted to say, * These people are no 
good’, what came out was something like ‘Dcesa peoples is-a 
no-a good’. At that time I had ncver listencd before to an 
ltalian speaking English, and I was fascinated by his strange 
rhythm and lone and the half co-nic, half melancholy effect 
they had. But though it could be fascinating to listen to, I 
know it is as boring to read as it is to write this kind of broken 
English, so I won’t attempt even to suggest most of it. But ever 
sińce I had fu * watched him juggling so beautifully, with that 
gay-sad little t«me going on and on, I had wondered about him, 
finding it impossible to imaginc what sort of life an ltalian led, 
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moving week after week, month after month, from one Empire 
to the next, through a succession of gloomy and alien industrial 
towns. And about these, he was entirely frank: they were to 
him like places in a long bad dream. 

Finding in me a sympathetic listener, hc was frank about 
everything. (Another thing in my favour, I soon discovered, 
was that unlike almost everybody else on our bill he was ready 
to admire Uncle Nick not only as a performer but also as a 
man, perhaps because in their work they were both Stern 
perfectionists.) He had a wife and six children—and he showed 
me photographs of them—who livcd in Lucca, and lived very 
well too because he sent them half his salary, which I gathered 
was about sixty pounds a week. He didn’t need to assure me, 
though he did, that with the cquivalent in lirę of thirty pounds 
arriying every week, his wife could queen it in Lucca or any- 
where else in Italy. And with six children to look after, she had 
no desire to go touring with him in the dark and cold of Britain. 
Moreover, he tried if possible to take a three-months’ holiday 
every year, back home and a happy family man again. 

Here, at work and on tour, he told mc he had two problems 
on his hands. The first was literally on his hands, for now that 
he was into his forties he was afraid of losing his dcxterity, so 
that for at least two hours every day he practised his juggling, 
not only what he includcd in his act but also possible new 
variations. At the moment, he told me with enormous gravity, 
he was trying to add a bottlc and a glass to the top hat, cane 
and cigar: ‘Is-a ver’ hard-a dees-a bot’ an’ glass—diff’rcnt-a 
feel—difPrent-a weight.’ Then a smile illuminated his dark 
and big-boned face: ‘But I do eet-a soon—in-a Glas-a-gow 
maybe—you watch-a me in-a Glas-a-gow, my frien’—eh?’ 
I told him I would, having already assured him that his act 
gave me great pleasure. Then he discussed, with equal gravity, 
his other problem. His morning practice and his two shows a 
night still left him with a fair amount of free time, and he spent 
this time searching—and often vainly, week after week—for 
the kind of women he could enjoy having. They had to be 
blonde, plump, willing and amiable though not necessarily 
passionate, and between the ages of thirty and forty-five. He 
didn’t rule out prostitutcs but greatly preferred—and indeetF 
was always looking out for—charming amateurs, on whom he 
was prepared to spend morę money than the prostitutes de- 
manded. So in town after town he went on the hunt, looking 
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into bars and teashops, haunting the main shopping districts, 
his dark eyes encountcring and chailenging any promising pair 
of blue eyes, keeping close to the trail and then, at exactly the 
right moment, adopting one of many well-tested ruses to get 
acąuainted. Sometimes of course they had seen him on the 
stage, which madę it easier, but if they had not he would often 
beg them to do him a favour, adding that he was worried about 
his performance, by acccpting a ticket for the show and thui 
telling him afterwards if he had any reason to feel worried—a 
gambit that hardly ever failed. His richest hunting-grounds 
were places like Bristol, Plymouth and Portsmouth—he was 
almost indignant about naval officers’ wives, they were so 
easy—and, to my surprise, he was liopeful about his prospects 
in Aberdeen, wherc he promiscd to report progress. Though a 
solitaiy hunter both by inclination and in his tcchniąuc, he 
was so plcased by my interest in his hobby that he invitcd me to 
accompany him on one or two aflcrnoons, but I got out of that 
by telling him I would be rehearsing most of the wcck. 

Ovcr cofTee and a couple of thin black cigars he brought 
out, I asked him his opinion of the girls we had with us. Nonie 
he denounced at once as a little bitch who sooner or later would 
run herself into trouble; the three men were anxious to get 
back to Alsace to train another girl for the act; but their con- 
tract would keep them here another threc months. Nancy he 
admired, and in twenty years’ time she would be just ripe for 
him but then he would be too fat and old, so he ‘talk-a big-a 
non-a-sense’. Julie Blair did not appeal to him at ałl, and when 
I said that I thought she was beautiful, he closed his eyes, stuck 
out his lower lip, wagged his her>d, in despair at the dilference 
in our tastes. But then hc opencd his eyes very wide, stared at 
me a moment or two, and said: ‘ Hcrn-a-castle, my frien 5 , 
I tell-a you som-a-tlr-eng.’ 

We had, he said, a madman appearing with us. I told him 
I knew that, having had to listeu to poor Burrard. But to my 
astonishment hc waved aside Burrard, whom he hardly knew. 
No, the madman he had spotted w i' our star, Tommy Beamish. 
When I said I couldn’t believe this, he plunged excitedly into a 
defence of his statemeut, keeping his voice Iow—for there were 
still a frw people at the other tables—and speaking so fast that 
I found it ha. 1 to follow him. What I gathered was that he had 
known two '».ner brilhant comedians, one Italian, the other 
French, who had behaved morę or less exactly as Tommy was 
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doing, sometimes drinking hard and being uproarious, some- 
times retreating into silence and bitterness; and both of them 
had lost their minds. Gesticulating neatly and vividly, wrapping 
up the whole tragic affair into a parcel for me, he said that he 
had studied Tommy’s behaviour and noted a certain look in 
his eyes, and now was sadly certain that soon Tommy would go 
the same way. I still didn’t believe him, but I couldn’t help 
being shaken a little by the dark ruin in Ricarlo’s gazę. But then, 
the tragedy over, he flashed a smile at me and insisted that we 
should drink a little brandy, to celebrate the good talk we’d had. 

(Twenty years afterwards, I did' some painting in Italy 
and was largely defeated by its elear light and uncompromising 
tones. Finding myself not far from Lucca, I paid a visit to that 
fine old town, wondering what had become of Ricarlo now 
that hc could no longer be juggling. And there, in Lucca, I 
found him, fat and prosperous, the proprietor of a smali hotel 
and restaurant; and we drank a lot ofwine and talked ourselves 
back into those variety theatres of 1913 and 1914 and the world, 
half splcndid, half silly, that had produced them and then had 
been blown to bits. An artist in his own way, a devoted family 
man, once an unwcarying hunter of buxom yielding blondes, 
Ricarlo seems to me one of the most satisfactory figui es in these 
reminiscences. I wish there could have been morę of him than 
there will be—if you see what I mean.) 

Uncle Nick knew of Ao theatrical digs in Aberdcen, so he 
had givcn me the address of an hotel there where I should be 
staying with him and Cissie. When I found this hotel, they had 
not arrived; but though the light was already going, it was still 
afternoon. My rooin, on the top floor, was very clean, very smali, 
very cold, and offered me a brass bedstead, a j ug and bowl for 
washing, three framed stern texts, a narrow pitch-pine wardrobe 
that looked like an up-endcd coflin, and a bad-tempered midget 
gasfire. But after the late lunch and Ricailo’s brandy, I slept 
for an hour under my new overcoat. When I woke up it was 
dark and I couldn’t think where I was, and then when I 
remembered I didn’t feel too happy about it. The incandesccnt 
gas light belonged to the same bad-tempered-midget series as 
the fire. So I went downstairs, wondering what to do with 
myself. But there, round a tea table, were Uncle Nick and Cissie,- 
Tommy Bcamish and Julie. 

I waited a moment or two, at the bottom of the stairs, where 
I could see them without their noticing me, just to take them in. 
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They madę an odd ąuartet: Uncle Nick so tali and dark and 
definite, and Tommy Beamish, short and plump, fair and waver- 
ing; Cissie, badly over-dressed, with her face a kind of simpering 
apology for it; and Julie, severely dressed, bored and withdrawn, 
with those fine bones and slightly hollow cheeks, that beauty 
bcfore its time. Portraiture was a long way from my linę, even 
then when I was not ąuite surę what my linę would be; but I 
remember how I wished, as I stared across at them from tłu 
shadowy staircase, I could get them down, exactly as they were 
then, on canvas or paper. There are some queer moments, not 
associated with anything dramatic or emotional, that seem to 
come out of a deeper reality, as if they are trying to tell us 
somcthing we can never really know; and this was one of those 
moments. 

‘So herc you arc, lad,’ said Uncle Nick, with an unsmiling 
nod at me. ‘Ali in order?’ 

‘So far,’ I told him, slanding there rather awkwardly. 

‘You’d like some tea, wouldn’t you, Dick?’ said Cissie, get- 
ting up. ‘I’ll go and ask them for another cup.’ 

‘You can ring, can’t you?’ Uncle Nick called after her. 
‘Weil, sit there, Richard.’ I took a chair next to Cissie’s, then 
looked across tlić table and smiled at Julie, who didn’t return 
the smile but merely raised her eyebrows about lialf an inch. 

‘Tell mc, old bcan,’ said Tommy Beamish, a funny man at 
once. ‘ Did you by any chance notice along at the station a man 
with a face like this?’ And immcdiately he looked like one of 
those eldcrly Scots with ery long upptr lips. 

‘ Ycs, he was there, Mr Beamish, looking after your baggage.’ 

‘Ay, ay, ay,’ Tommy croakcd ‘Then all’s well.’ He tumed 
to Julie. ‘Ye hear that, lassie? AH’s well. Your beautiful draw- 
ing-room’s here—ąuite safe.’ 

‘Well, you save it, Tommy. Until the first house tomorrow.’ 
Julie’s tonę wasn’t exactly contemptuous but it couldn’t be 
said to be warm, sympathctic, womanly. 

Another man, not the one who was shakmg his head and 
grinning at her, flashed her a looi- ii om the back of Tommy’s 
eyes; and I couldn’t help remembering what Ricarlo had said. 
Cissie returned with the tea-things for me, fillcd my cup, 
passed me the scones and jam, all with an affectionate semi- 
maternal air. Before I joincd them she had probably been 
feeling embar ossed, out ofit, and at least I gave her something 
to do. She alone seemed glad to see me there; the other three 
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gave me the impression of rather resenting my arrival. With 
Uncle Nick, I must confess, it was hard to tell; 1 couldn’t 
imagine him giving anybody a warm welcome. Tommy Beamish, 
I felt, was ready to dislike me, for reasons best known to him- 
self. But why Julie, who was going to be my friend, should be so 
frosty was a mystery to me. I knew she had to be careful not to 
arouse Tommy’s jealousy, because of course she had told me, 
but surcly this was ovcrdoing it? 

After tea I went out for a walk, not that I expected to see 
anything, just to stretch my legs and get some air. The air was 
cold and not very elear, but had in ‘it a fine promise of the sea, 
a kind of richness and wildness. I’d had pleń ty of seaside holi- 
days, of course, but never before had I been so close to the sea 
in winter. It was grand. But I wished I had somebody with me, 
and I wondered where Nancy Ellis was staying and what she 
was doing. 

When I got back I found Uncle Nick sitting in the smali 
and cheerless hotel lounge, brooding ovcr his diagrams. 

‘Where have you been?’ he asked, giving me a suspicious 
look. 

I felt like telling him that he didn’t own me. ‘A walk. By 
myself. I wanted some air.’ 

‘Take your ovcrcoat ofF and sit down a minutę, lad. Supper 
here’s at eight. And, by the way, youis’ll go on my bill, though 
you’ll have to pay for your own bed and breakfast. Now to- 
night I’m going out. And so is Beamish. There’s a man here 
called Sir Alec Inveiurie, who’s a big shareliolder in two or 
three music-hall syndicatcs. l’ve met him in London, and so has 
Beamish. He’s telephoned to ask us both out to supper at his 
house. Not the women, of course, because his wifc’11 be there 
and Sir Alec’s very respectable—at least when he’s up here in 
Aberdeen. In London, on his own, he isn’t so particular. So I 
want you to have your supper with Cissie, who isn’t too pleased 
to be left out. What you do about Miss Blane I don’t know and 
don’t care. I guess she’ll have to come down because they don’t 
serve anything in the rooms here. In fact they seem to think 
we’re bloody lucky if they serve anything anywhere. lt’s that 
kind of place. And you’ll soon unclei stand why I prefer to stay 
in digs. Anything to say? ’ 

‘Not specially, Uncle Nick. I don’t suppose Miss Blane’s 
pleased at being left out either—’ 

‘If she docsn’t like it, she can lump it, like Cissie,’ he said 
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cheerfully and brutally. ‘ Let me tell you one thing about women, 
lad. Start giving in to ’em and soon they’re asking for the earth, 
and nag, ery or sulk if you’re not handing it to ’em on a piąte. 
The only way to keep ’em reasonable is not to marry ’em. I’ve 
found that out. So has Tommy Beamish, silly as he looks. 5 

‘I don’t think he likes me.’ 

‘What the heli does it matter whether he likes you or not? 
You’re talking like a big soft girl, lad. You’U have to toughen 
yourself up a bit if you’re going to live this life. What hap- 
pened on the train? Talk to anybody?’ 

‘ Ricarlo, mostly. We got on vcry well.’ 

‘He has the iight ideas—except for that woman-chasing. 
Hc concentrates on his act—and a dam’ good act it is, too— 
and then minds his own business. If I w ere putting my own 
show on the road, he’s the only one out of all this lot I'd want 
vith me. Beamish is clever and a big draw, but he’s too un- 
reliable. He’ll come a cropper yet. That song-and-dance 
act—Susie What’s-hcr-name—is too pretty-pretty and genteel 
and has no guts—doesn’t belong in variety: I didn’t want 
them on the bill. The Colmars aren’t bad but they necd a 
girl who isn’t throwing her tits and bum at everybody. She’U 
get herself raped one of these nights. As for that poor bugger 
Burrard, he ought to be out of the bill now. I’vc complained 
twice. He sends ’em out to the bars and they’re coming back 
halfway through my act. No, Id takc Ricarlo, and forget the 
rest. All right, lad. Make surę you’re down just before eight. 
And don’t forget you'iI ha\e a long day tomorrow. We start 
rehearsing this bike eflect tomorrow afternoon. And remind the 
stage manager in the morning »hat I wrote to him last week, 
claiming the stage all afternoon. 1 

When I went dow u again to the lounge, at a few minutes to 
eight, to my surprise Julie Blane came down before Cissie did. 
She was in a bad temper. 

*There’s nowhere else to go, as Tommy knows damned well,’ 
she began. ‘ So either I sit by im self, which I loathe, or I have 
to join you and that awfiil little tart—’ 

‘ I don’t think that’s a fair description of Cissie—’ 

‘ It may not be what she is but it’s certainly what she looks 
like. Anyhow, Tommy shouldn’t have gone off like that. I’m 
furious .’ 

‘When you were sitting with him at tea-time, you looked 
horribly bored—’ 
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‘Oh, for God’s sake, don’t you start. Men/* she cried in 
despair, giving me a whiff of whisky. She must have been 
drinking with Tommy up in their room. ‘And boys! Yes, that’s 
one for you. Ali the same.’ 

‘Why are we all the same?’ 

She ignored that. ‘Tommy’s supposed to be a wild one who 
doesn’t care a damn. But as soon as Sir Alec What’s-it crooks a 
little finger, off he goes, all spruce and obliging.’ 

‘That’s nothing to do with me.’ 

‘Who’s talking—or thinking—about you, you silly boy? 
Pooh to you! ’ 

‘I must say,’ I began with disastrous heaviness, ‘for some- 
body who said only last Monday we ought to becomc friends—’ 

‘Oh—don’t be so pompous and tiresome. You haven’t a 
hope of becoming one of my friends if you start talking like 
that—’ 

‘You have a lot of friends, I suppose?’ That was nasty, and 
as soon as I’d said it, 1 wished I hadn’t. 

But it didn’t make her angrier. She gave me g long level 
look—and I saw again how beautiful her eyes were—and then 
she said very ąuietly: ‘Say you’re sorry, Dick, or I swear I’ll 
never speak to you again. I mean it.’ 

‘Yes,Julie, I am sorry. I didn’t really know what I was saying. 
And I wish we hadn’t to have Cissie—’ 

‘Weil, we do. And here she comes,’ she added hastily. 
‘ Why doesn’t somebody tell her not to wear such awful clothes? ’ 

We shared the dining-ioom with three middlc-agcd men who 
appeared to be talking business and took no notice of us. I sat 
between Julie and Cissie, who, instcad of spaning as I thought 
they might do, took turns to bait me, having instantly and 
mysteriously agreed, for the duration of the meal, to form a 
fcminine alliance. 

‘Did you talk to your dear little Nancy on the train, Dick?’ 
This was from Julie. 

‘Just the very thing I was going to ask, Miss Blane,’ said 
Cissie, very much the other lady. 

If they had been my own age I would have told them to shut 
up, there and then, but as it was I felt I couldn’t. ‘Yes, she in- 
troduced me to her sister. But we didn’t say vcry much. Barney 
interrupted us. Then I spent a long time with Ricarlo in the 
dining-car.’ 

But they weren’t going to be fobbed off with Barney and 
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Ricarlo. Nancy was the chink through which the arrows and 
darts could go. 

‘Little Nancy was telling me, the other day, Miss Mapes, 
that she’d leavc the stage tomorrow if she could. Such a pity— 
with that nice little talent!’ 

‘They’re hoping to get into Panto, I heard,’ said Gissie. 
‘That was weeks ago—they may have fixed it now.’ 

‘Yes of course. And Dick wouldn’t like that, would you, 
Dick? Now—don’t blush.’ 

‘Fm not.’ And Fm surę I wasn’t. Cissie giggled, and I glared 
at her. ‘Now why don’t you turn it up, you two?’ 

‘Tum what up, my dear?’ Julie enąuircd smoothly. 

‘Look—Fil give you the lot. I ran into Nancy Ellis one 
aftemoon last weck in the art gallery. We had tea together and 
seemed to disagree most of the time.’ 

‘ Is that why she introduced you to her sister? ’ 

‘ I didn’t like her sister much—and I can’t stand that blighter 
Hodson. I much prcfer Ambrose and Esmond.’ 

‘Oo—Dick!’ Cissie cried. ‘You be careful. Don’t forget— 
you’rc vcry good-looking.’ 

‘I suppose he is, in a way,’ said Julie, looking me over as if 
she’d never scen me before. ‘Though I must say, it hadn’t 
occurred to me before. But of course it doesn’t matter what we 
think, Miss Mapes. The point is, what does his little Nancy 
think? ’ 

‘ 1*11 bet she’s got her eye on him all right. Miss Blane.’ 

‘ Probably. And Fd say she’s a very detcrmined little thing, 
wouldn’t you?’ 

At this point the old waiter, who might have sat for Raeburn 
in an earher incarnation, came to rescue me and to elear the 
plates. 

‘I notieed poor Burrard talking his head off to Barncy and 
the Colmar girl,’ I began as soon as the waiter had padded 
away. But they wcrcn’t having any. 

‘If she doesn’t like being on the stage,’ said Cissie, ‘then I 
expect what she wants is to get married. Don’t you think, Miss 
Blanc? ’ 

‘Certainly. Probably some man she’s met already, though 
he may not know she has her eye on him. Older than she is, 
Fd say, considerably older—and with money, of course, lots 
ofit.’ 

* How about John D. Rockefeller? ’ I enąuired mildly. ‘ First 
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you say she’s got her eye on me. Then you say it must be some- 
body quite difFerent from me. You don’t know what you’re 
saying. So let’s change the subject.’ 

‘What about clothes?’ said Julie, giving me a look. ‘I mean 
ours—not yours.’ 

‘Weil now, Miss Blane, I was going to ask you where you 
get most of yours.’ Cissie sounded genuinely eager. So Julie 
relented, and they talked fairly seriously about clothes until thc 
meal was over. 

‘I don’t feel like sitting about here,’ said Cissie. ‘It’s so 
dreary. Dick, couldn’t we go out for a little walk?’ 

As I hesitated, Julie said hastily: ‘ Yes, why don’t you? I’m 
going to bed—to read. Has anybody anything worth reading? ’ 

Cissie hadn’t, of course, but I said I had a few books with me: 
‘I don’t suppose you want to read about the Early English 
W atercolourists—’ 

‘ I certainly don’t—’ 

‘ But I’ve a pocket edition of Mason’s At The Villa Rosę —’ 

‘That’s much better. I read it two or threc years ago, but 
now Fve forgotten what happened. Drop it into my room, 
like an angel—it’s Twelve.’ * 

‘And 1*11 go and get ready, Dick,’ said Cissie. ‘It’s cold out, 
isn’t it? ’ 

We all went up together. Then I left them to climb up to 
my ice-box, got the Mason, and tapped on the door of Room 
Twelve. It was a big room and there was only one light burning, 
but it seemed to be very untidy, with clothes all over the place, 
Tommy’s as wcll as hers, and there was a strong mixed smell of 
cigarettcs and whisky. I gave Julie the book. 

‘Shut that door a minutę, just a minutę,’ she whispered. 
Then when I turned, after shutting it very ąuietly: ‘Come 
here.’ 

We were standing very close when she smiled and murmured, 
‘Did I tease him, then? The nice serious boy who hates being 
teased—um? Weil, I’m sorry. You can see how sorry I am.’ 

My arms went round her without my telling them to; then 
her arms were around me and she was pressing herself against 
me; then we were kissing and her mouth opened under minę 
and her tongue, pointed, almost hard, furiously alive, darted 
against minę. I had never known such excitement, either in 
myself or in anybody else, but after a few morę moments of it 
she madę a great and almost hysterical effort, freeing herself. 
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‘No, no, no—for Christ’s sake—get out—go on—hurry up— 
go-go.’ 

I was still swinging between excitement and bewilderment 
when Cissie, wearing a long coat and an enormous hat that 
looked ridiculous on her, joined me downstairs. Saying nothing, 
wc walked into the cold night and the smeli of the sea. There 
were very few people about, and of course nonę of the traffic 
that would be there now. Not knowing nor caring where we 
were going, we went from one side-street to another, from the 
hard light of the strcet-lamps to long stretchcs of shadow, hearing 
a few footsteps and an occasional raiscd voice. Cissie, who 
couldn’t walk propcrly but only teeter along, clung to my arm. 
And I think that somehow, through much thick cloth, it con- 
veyed to her a sense of the sexual cxcitemcnt I’d becn feeling. 

‘What happened when you took her that book, Dick?’ she 
asked in a kind of smali sad way. 

‘What d’you think? Nothing.’ 

‘No, not nothing. Still, it couldn’t have been very much, 
the time you were there.’ She waited a moment or two. ‘She’s 
vcry attracted to you, she is, though slie pretends not to be. 
But I can tell.’ 

‘Then you know moie tlian I do.’ 

‘Of course I do, you sillv. I may be ignorant—I am —but 
there are some things I know about. And don’t for get what 
Nick said about her. You keep your mind on Nancy Ellis, if 
you havc to think about the female sex.’ 

‘lt’s you women—not me—who won’t let the subject drop, 
Cissie.’ 

‘Yes, Dick, I know. That’s how we are.’ She didn’t sigh 
exactly—hardly anybody docs, outside novels —but she madę a 
vague sort of mournful noise. ‘Oh crumbs! Sunday night! 
I’ve always hated Sunday nights, evcr sińce I can remember. 
That’s why I was so mad at Nick—going olF likc that and 
leaving me alone. I didn’t want to go to Sir Alec Thingummy’s 
house—he can keep it—but I didn’t want to be left alone in a 
horrible dreary Scotch hotel —on a Sunday of all nights.’ 

‘You haven’t been alone.’ 

‘No, not really—that’s right. Thanks to you, Dick dear. 
And Fm ever so grateful you’vc come out on this walk. I know 
you didn’t w'ant to, really. I’m fond of you, Dick. Let’s go 
along here.’ 

We turned towards a tcrrace, with tali houses on one side 
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and nothing on the other side, where we chose to walk: no 
houses, only a few trees and a kind of narrow promenadę. 
* It’s nicer here,’ Cissie continued, a little brighter than she had 
been but still rather smali and sad. ‘And 1*11 tell you somebody 
else who’s fond of you in his own way, though you’U never 
believe me, the way hc talks to you. Yes, your Uncle Nick.’ 

‘He doesn’t show many signs of it.’ 

‘Weil, that’s him, isn’t it? No need to tell me. Here, let’s sit 
down a minutę. I’m no good at walking. Tircd already.’ 

I hadn’t noticed the seat, but she had. * You’ll soon fccl cold,’ 
I told her as we sat down. ‘And you can’t sit close to me with 
that hat.’ 

‘Fm taking it off.’ And I saw that she was busy unpinning 
it. ‘Thrrc—see!’ She held the hat in her lcft hand and put her 
right hand, from which the glove had mysteriously vanishcd, 
first on my shoulder and then up to my check, as she leaned 
against me. ‘Dick, I want you to do something for mc,’ she 
said softly. ‘Just because Fm feeling miscrable. Will you? 
It’s nothing to do with making lovc—don’t get wrong idcas— 
but something quite difierent. Something I ncver have. So, 
Dick, please just hołd mc close—as if you likcd rrft a lot but 
didn’t want to havc mc—and just be gcntle and kind. Even if 
it’s all pretending—just this oncc.’ 

She raiscd herself a Ijttle and put her cheek to minę, and I 
put an arm round her and rubbed my check against hers and 
then gently kissed her cheek, her trembling eyclids, her lips, 
which tasted of something 1 didn’t enjoy, just as I didn’t cnjoy 
the overdose of scent shc’d given herself. Then she was erying, 
and between sobs and gulps she said anything that came into 
her hcad. 1 1 feel so frightened sometimes—wliat’ll become of me? 
—He doesn’t lovc me—just wants me when he fccls like it— 
and I lovc him—not always—I can hate him sometimes—but 
mostly I love him—though what’s the usc? ’ There was a good 
deal morę of it before I said we ought to be going back. The left 
side of my new overcoat stank of that scent of hers for several 
days. 

Once in bed I tried to wipe out the whole day and to read 
C. J. Holmcs’s Notes on the Science of Picture Making , which I had 
bought secondhand in Edinburgh for three-and-six. I couldn’t 
read myself to sleep with it because I had to leave my bed to 
turn the light out. And then of course I began remembering 
and thinking. 
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Ifi’dever had any idea that I wasn’t earning the five pounds 
a week that Uncle Nick paid me, it vanishcd on that Monday, 
ioth November 1913 , in Aberdeen. By the time we’d done the 
second show, I was ready to drop. Fd had all the usual fuss 
in the morning, making surę all our stuff was there, all the 
business with the stage manager and the carpenter about our 
Indian Tempie set, the eflects and props, the lighting plot for 
the clcctricians; and then of course there was the band cali, a 
shambles because Tommy Beamish decided to take his hang- 
over down there and then waste everybody’s time. I had 
breakfasted off a pair of kippers at eight, and by half-past one, 
when I had taken our cali and had argued with six people 
about clearing the stage for us for our afternoon rehearsal, 
I was hungry again, very thirsty, and out of temper. Finally, 
leaving Sam and Ben to assemble all we needed for the bike 
trick, I had a pint and some peculiar sandwichcs at a pub that 
ought to have been round the corner fi om the stage door but 
wasn’t. Whcn I hurried back, Uncle Nick, still hatted and 
overcoatcd, was standing in the middle of the stage, under the 
hard-working light, looking like an illustration of Guy Boothby’s 
Doctor Nicola. 

* Wheic the heli have you been?’ 

‘I dashed out for a ąuick bite and a drink.’ 

‘ Couldn’t you have waited? ’ 

‘Now look,’ I told him angrily, ‘I don’t know what time 
you got up, uncle, but I’ve already been down here about five 
hours. I’m not grumbling. It’s my job. But don’t talk to me 
and look at me as if I’d been sitting around somewhere. 
I’ve not been off my feet sińce cight o’clock this morning.’ 

‘You don’t know you’re bom yet, lad. And next time you 
want to give me some bloody cheek, just keep your voice down.’ 
He didn’t grin because he’d become too much the Indian 
Magician—but I could tell by his tonę that he felt friendlier. 
‘Now while we’re waiting—-just try that bike. No, not there, 
Sam,’ he shouted, moving up. 

The bicycle was very much lighter and smaller than any 
machinę I’d ridden sińce I was a kid, and at first I found it 
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hard to manage. I nearly ran into Cissie, who was hanging 
around offstage, looking forlorn and apprehensive. ‘Dick, do 
be careful,’ she whispcrcd as I stoppcd and she grabbed the 
bike. ‘You’ve no idea what he’s like when he’s working out 
somcthing new. He’s a demon—honest he is. You’ve just not 
got to mind. He can’t help it.’ 

As a matter of fact I didn’t resent him at all once we bcgan 
scriously rehearsing the illusion, though I couldn’t see how it 
could possibly work. He was extrcmely exacting, making us do 
what we had to do ovcr and over again, long aftcr we though t 
we were perfect, his idea of perfection bcing very diflerent from 
ours. All five of us were involved in it—Sam and Ben Haycs, 
dcpcndable but inclined to be slow; Cissie and Barney, quickcr 
but apt to be bungling out of sheer nervousness; and I, who 
found the cycling irksome and irritating; and for four weary 
afternoons, from Monday to Thursday, he held us, so to speak, 
at the point of his will, out of an iron self-discipline, never 
becoming less dcmanding and cxarting, nevcr tampering witli 
his own standard of perfection, no matter how mutinous we 
might be looking or how dred he might be fceling. I can’t go 
into dctails witliout giving away the tiick, but my p;frt in it was 
to approach the open doorway quitc slowly on my bicycle and 
then at a givcn signal, when Urn le Nick would fire his green 
flash, turn and race oll thc stage through a concealed gap in the 
set; and I had to do this over and ovcr and over again becausc 
the other people were making mistakes; so that I often damned 
and blasted under my breath all this slave-driving; but in fart I 
rouldn’t help admiring Uncle Nick because he compelled us 
by sheer force of will to bring to lifc what he had first imagincd 
and then had worked out in his diagrams. What had seemed 
ridiculous on Monday began taking shape on Tuesday and 
Wcdnesday, and late on Thursday afternoon it appeared a 
marvel. I nevcr saw it from the hont, of course, but the house 
manager and the stage manager did, by request, at five on 
Thursday. And though the stage lighting was not as it would 
be when the illusion was included in the act, and nonę of us 
was wcaring costume and make-up, both men were enthusi- 
astic. 

The house manager, who had seen nonę of our rehearsals, 
came back and cried: ‘Marvcllous, Mr Ollanton! It’s a certain 
winner. Can’t imagine how you do it. Must have it in your act 
at once.’ 
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‘Not possible,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘Sorry! Can’t bring it in 
until next week—Glasgow. Sorry again! But tell me—as a 
favour—cxactly what you saw.’ 

‘Oh—w cli—ycs. I saw this open doorway brought on and 
saw you walk through it several times to piove it’s all right— 
just a doorway. Then this young fellow comcs riding on 
towards thc doorway, and you said ‘Ready—steady—go’ or 
something of that sort, you waved your green flash, and I 
saw the bicycle go through the doorway and your dwarf came 
running on to catch it—and thc young fellow had complctcly 
disappeared—where to, God knows! Isn’t that right, Mr 
Ollanton? ’ 

‘Quite right. Thanks vcry much. Must elear now.’ And as 
hc movcd my way, Uncle Nick gave me a wink. Latcr, he said, 
‘You remember what I told you—about their minds moving 
slowly while we’re woiking fast? Of course the green flash 
blinds them while the two hinged flaps come out of the wali, 
and then I’m waving it towards the other side of the doorway 
where they expect to see the bike coming out—and Cissie’s 
quick enough now but not steady enough, her bike’s still 
wobbling too much—and then of course they see Barney run¬ 
ning on to catch it—and the flaps are back before they’vc had 
time to notice ’em. They see u hat they expcct to sec. But while 
they’ve had little time, vve’ve had a lot of time—that’s the chief 
secret. Weil, lad, now we can take it easy for a while. And don’t 
forget Sir Alec’s paity tonight.’ 

I knew about this party of course—it had been fixed up 
when Uncle Nick and Tommy Beamish saw Sir Alec on Sunday 
night—but I hadn’t been thinking much about it, chiefly 
because Fd been too tired after all this trick cycling during 
the day and then two shows at night. However, I knew that we 
were going to Sir Alec’s as soon as we’d changcd after the 
sccond performance on Thursday night, that we men weren’t 
expected to wear evening dress, which meant I wouldn’t have 
to hire one, and that everybody wasn’t going, Uncle Nick and 
Tommy Beamish being allowcd to choose the guests. Gustav 
Colmar and Nonie were going; Uncle Nick and Gissie and I; 
Ricarlo, Nancy, Susie and her husband; and Tommy Beamish 
of course, Julie and old Courtenay: twelve of us in all. And 
the first therc were Uncle Nick, wearing a high collar, a tie 
with a ruby pin in it, and a dark suit Fd never seen before, 
Gissie with too much rouge on and in a heliotrope dress that 
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clashed with her cheeks, and I, in the blue serge suit I had 
bought for thirty bob. 

Looking back at it now, I suppose that Sir Alec Inverurie 
lived in a substantial villa, just outside the city, but as it was 
the largest house I had ever been in up to that time, it seemed 
to me then a vast glittering mansion. Sir Alec himself was a 
sąuat elderly man who poked his head forward, so that he 
seemed rather like a pink and polishcd turtle. Up to a point he 
was warmly hospitable, but somehow he never allowed you to 
forgct that he was rich and you weren’t and that you were being 
given a great treat. Lady Invcrurie was a large-boned, stiffish 
sort of woman who wore the same look of faint astonishment 
throughout the party. She had a widowed sistcr, Mrs Gregory, 
who was much youngcr and plumper, a rosy blonde, and I was 
not surprised, a little later, to see that Ricarlo had taken her 
into a corner, where no doubt he was begging her to give him a 
report on his juggling. Then there were some assorted Aber- 
donians, and among tliem two rather pretty girls, Kitty and 
Phyllis, who were apparently inseparable and laughcd a lot, 
always simultaneously. 

After Sir Alec had commanded champagne for Tiim, Uncle 
Nick cntertained the company by showing them some of his 
pocket tricks, which really were remarkable. I thought they 
were wasted on most of these people, just because they had no 
curiosity as to how such things could be done but simply 
accepted them as entertainment. At the end of this little per¬ 
formance, I found mysclf sitting on a sofa between Kitty and 
Phyllis. Not having seen our show—they were being taken the 
next night, Friday second house—but having been told I was 
on the stage, they took it for granted I was some sort of comic, 
so that evcry time I said anything they screamed with laughter. 
Whcn I told them that Aberdeen’s larger granite buildings 
photographcd bctter than they really lookcd, I might have been 
Tommy Bcamish (who had not yet arrived), the way they 
laughed, always both together like puppets sharing strings, and 
told me what a scream I was. They were still at it when I 
looked up and caught sight, among new arrivals, of Nancy Ellis. 
She was wearing a new dress, emerald green and rather fancy, 
and had had her hair done in a different older way, with an 
emerald green bandeau, and she didn’t look right and herself 
at all; yet somehow, perhaps because she had tried so hard and 
the total efTect was wrong, she seemed essendally charming and 
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touching, and my heart went out to her. I madę some excuse 
to the laughing girls, told Nancy she must be as hungry as I was, 
and took her into the adjoining room, where there were two 
long tables of splendid cold food. 

‘Weil, now you can start making me laugh,’ she said, after 
we had helped ourselves. 

‘You heard those girls?’ 

‘ Everybody must have done.’ 

‘I wasn’t being funny, Nancy. They’re a pair of idiots. 
I’m on the stage—so I must be a funny man. That’s how their 
minds work—God knows why! ’ 

"You don’t understand about girls, do you, Dick?’ 

‘Probably not.’ 

‘Tliey didn’t think you were funny. They just laughed like 
that to make otlier people feel th<*y were having a wonderful 
tiine with you—to make thcm feel envious. We deal in envy a 
lot, we girls. Sometimes I think we’re stinkers. Why haven’t I 
secn you roaming round, this w cek, Dick?’ 

I told her about tlie bike trick. ‘ And we’re putting it into the 
act next week in Glasgow.’ 

She laughed. ‘Dick Herncastle, the old pro. And this is only 
your thiid week. I seem to have had years and years of it. And 
my trouble is, I hate audienccs. Even when they’re good, I still 
don’t like them. Silly idiots! Where are you staying this week?’ 

‘Oh, she’s there, is she?’ This was after I’d told her about the 
hotel, and of course she meant Julie Blane not Cissie. ‘You 
want to be carcful with that one.’ She wasn’t entirely serious 
but not entirely flippant either. The look she gave me was morę 
serious than her tonę of voice. 

‘Fve hardly exchanged a word with her sińce Sunday,’ I 
said. ‘We’ve been busy all day. We don’t eat supper at the 
hotel but have something scnt in between the houses. And 
when we’ve got back there, I’vc just crept up to bed, aching with 
tiredness. But why must I be careful with Miss Blane?’ 

‘Because I think she’s despcratc, though about what I don’t 
know. And she’s very attractive in her own way. Susie and 
Bob don’t think so, but I think they’re wrong, though of course 
she’s older than they are and years and years older than you, 
Dick. And she’s hungry —for somebody or something. She’s 
been ąuite nice to me, and she’s obviously very experienced and 
very clever, I mean professionałly, but somehow she seems to 
me a rather frightening person—’ 
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‘They’re here.’ I could see the doorway and shc couldn’t, 
and Julie and Tommy Beamish and old Courtenay were just 
coming in, along with Sir Alce and Lady Inverurie, Uncle 
Nick and several others. And I must say that Julie and Tommy 
—and particularly Tommy, who was already morę than half 
tight—immediately began to give that party a lift. I was giving 
it one myself inside, because, not liking champagne and not 
seeing any beer, I was drinking Sir Alec’s excellent whisky, 
though taking plenty of water with it. 

Then the party really got goingt Sir Alec and one of his 
Tory friends were denouncing Lloyd George, as so many True 
Blues were then, when Tommy Beamish took over. Somehow, 
by some magie of his own, looking and sounding like an idiot 
Lloyd George, he launched into an impassioned nonsense speech 
about health insurance and sevenpence for fourpence and 
mangel-wurzels and wicked peers, and then when he had most 
of us weak with laughter, he commanded us to fali into linę and 
follow him. This we did, hand in hand, mostly, if we were not 
too old and stifF for it, jigging along to the tune of The Gal- 
loping Major, a popular music-hall song then—and bumpity- 
bumpity-bumpity-bump we went up and down stairs afid all over 
the house. I had Nancy’s hand in minę, of course, and in spite 
of that too maturę dress she was wearing—though I think her 
other hand had pluckedf up its long tight skirt—she secmed to 
tura at once into the saucy bright-glancing girl she was in the 
act, and she didn’t merely jig along as the rest of us did but 
improviscd all manner of little dancing steps. At the same time, 
though, when she looked up at me, laughing, she also seemed 
to be the other Nancy, the one who didn’t care about her stage 
act, but now not critical and dubious, unsure of me, but warm 
and friendly and trusting. And I don’t care if anybody sees me 
as a young idiot, I can only say that during that romp I fclt 
something I have rarely felt outside the times when my work 
was going really wcll, and that is a sensation of pure happiness. 
Our high spirits together created that great blue bubble, a 
world unmapped and outside solar space and time, which most 
of us see so rarely and some people never know at all. Often, 
during the First War and just afterwards, I looked back at that 
quarter of an hour, trying to recapture its ąuality, like a man 
exiled for ever from a beautiful homeland. 

Weil, of course we couldn’t stay on that level, but it was still 
a lively party. Uncle Nick surprised me—though I knew he’d 
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had plenty of champagne—by completely abandoning his 
usual air of sardonic detachment and improvising with Tommy 
Beamish a very funny conjuring and thought-reading act. 
Ricarlo juggled with spoons and glasses, rolling an eye, when 
he could spare one, towards a beaming and probably already 
weakening Mrs Gregory. Julie Blane and old Courtenay did 
a kind of duet version of The Green Eye of the Little Tellów God y 
with some interruptions from Tommy Beamish, now in 
uproarious form. Nancy and her sister and Bob Hodson sang a 
nonsense trio. Then I seem to remember taking part in an 
eightsome reel, wondcring all the time what I did next. It 
must have been just after that, when I had left the crowded 
drawing-room to find a cool drink in the empty dining-room, 
that I found Julie sąueezing my arm. 

‘Dick, you’ve got to help me with him—’ 

‘ Tommy? ’ 

‘Yes. He’s in that rloakroom by the front door—completely 
plastcred of coursc—and he’s been trying to take his clothes off 
after being sick all over tliem—and I’ve got to get him out of 
here before something awful happens—back to the hotel and 
safe in bed. And you’ve got to help me, Dick.’ 

‘Of course, Julie. But how do we do it?’ 

‘ Sir Alec’s chaulfeur is waiting outside with the car, to take 
some people home. So dodge out—don’t let ąnybody see you 
if you can manage it—and warn him, then make for the 
cloakroom and give me a hand with Tommy. Oh God—I can’t 
tell you how I hate this —but it’s got to be done.’ 

I had in fact almost to carry him out to the car, which 
fortunatcly was a big one, so that when we got him inside, at 
the back, and he utterly collapscd, we let him lie on the floor 
while Julie supported his head and shoulders so that he 
couldn’t be badly bumped. We asked no help from the chauf- 
feur, a severe-looking fellow who obviously didn’t propose to do 
anything except run us down to the hotel. 

‘ You’re pretty strong, aren't you, Dick?’ Julie said anxiously 
when we were on our way. 

And I was in those days; after the war it was different. 
‘ If you’re worried about getting him to your room, I think I 
can manage it, with just a little help.’ 

I did too, and while Julie, who was fecling shaky, went 
off to a bathroom, I undressed poor Tommy, who frightened 
me by beginning to breathe in a peculiar way and then opening 
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his eyes and rolling them around. I got him into his pyjamas and 
into the double bed. 

‘Thank you, Dick.’ Julie had come back very ąuietly and 
spoke sofdy. ‘But he’s on the wrong side. We’ll have to move 
him.’ And this wasn’t difHcult because now he was completely 
out and making snoring noises. ‘ Would you like a drink? ’ 

‘No, thanks, Julie.’ 

‘ I need one, in spite of that bad example.’ She swallowed some 
whisky, neat. ‘ Why are you looking like that? ’ 

‘I was thinking about Tommy, 5 I whispered. We needn’t 
have whispered, but we did. * What he did to that party. How 
happy he madę me feel. And now—this.’ 

‘Quite—ąuite, Mr Hcrncastle. And I have a lot of— this' 

Hardly aware of what I was doing, I had movcd closer to 
her and now I had my hands just below her shoulders and 
squeezed a little. ‘I’m terribly sorry, Julie.’ 

She gave a quick shake to free hersclf. ‘I didn’t ask you to be 
sorry, did I? Whatdoyou know about anything? You’reonly a boy. 
And stop trying to maul me about. I hateit. You’d bettcrgo now.’ 

‘I had, hadn’t I? Good night, Miss Blanc.’ 

I went at once, closed the door carefully, and iłien walked 
quickly but quietly along the corridor, so quictly that I thought 
I heard the door being opened behind me, but I never lookcd 
back. Next day, Friday, Uncle Nick nevcr askcd me what had 
happened at the party, and when Cissie seemed to want to 
talk about it, he shut her up. I didn’t see Julie either then or 
on Saturday, but she may have been keeping out of my way as 
I was out of hers. It was the same with Nancy. We all seemed 
to play out our week in Aberdeen separate and in a glum 
silence, all except Ricarlo, for I ran into him on Saturday 
afiemoon with a smiling Mrs Gregory by his side, and in passing 
he flashed me a huge bright wickcd wink. 



The glasgow WEEKbegan badly. In the train from Aberdeen 
on the Sunday, I had hoped to see at last some fine Highland 
scenery, but it was curtained off by sheets of rain. We had 
a corridor again but neither Nancy and her lot nor Ricarlo 
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appeared to be travelling by that train; so my choice of com¬ 
pany was restricted to Sam and Ben, who never wanted to 
talk about anything except racing, Barney, excitable, ridiculous 
and irritating, the Colmars and Burrard. Once again I saw 
Burrard talking earnestly to Nonie Golmar and Barney, who 
were nudging cach other and trying not to giggle in his face; 
but this time I wasn’t able to sneak past without Burrard 
nodcing me. He came bouncing out, seized mc by the arm, al- 
most dragged me into his compartment, and sterały ordered 
Nonie and Barney to leave us alone. 

‘Gan’t talk sense to a foreign little tart and a midget,’ 
he sald when they had gone. ‘The brains aren’t thcre. Now 
you’re different, cully. Ali right—you’re young—so you’re 
too easy, too careless—don’t use your eyes and ears—but 
you’re not completely bloody ignorant. You know what I’m 
talking about, don’t you, cully?’ 

‘ Weil, I’m not surę, Mr Burrard—’ 

‘Harry—Harry—how many times have I to tell you? Now 
listen, cully, and use your loaf. What’s it going to be like in 
Glasgow? How many of ’em’ll be there? Give a guess. Three? 
Four? No, cully, you’d be out. I say six to eight. Might be ten. 
And you know what they’11 be doing ’cos Fve already told you 
and you can’t be that bleeding stupid. The word’s been passed 
on and instrucdons wired—definite instructions: Give Burrard the 
bird. And sooner or later it*ll work of course—Fm just one man 
and they’re an organisation. But Fm not lying down, y’know, 
cully—Harry Burrard doesn't lic down to let ’em walk over him 
—no bloody fear! I heard about Sir Alec, y’know—I tell you, 
I keep my ears open—and I knew him twenty years ago, but 
he never came near me—and FU tell you why.’ He glanced 
wildly towards the door, then leant forward. ‘ 'Cos Sir bloody Alec 
had had his orders. Not a suggestion, no— definite orders. He has to 
take ’em like the rest.’ There was a lot morę of this stuff and I 
had really stopped listening when he got up to open a bag lying 
on the seat. Then my ears went to work with my eyes. ‘And if 
I catch one right on the job—I give it to him—he gets it. 
With this' And he opened the bag to show me, lying on top of 
shirts and ties and socks, surprisingly neatly folded and packed, 
a revolver. ‘Loaded, of course. And I know how to use it, cully.’ 
So I wasted the next ten minutes begging him to get rid of the 
thing, but first he laughed at me and then, losing his temper, 
told me to elear out. 
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Weil, that wasn’t a good beginning, and then we were late 
running into Glasgow, I had to fuss around makiug surę of our 
baggage, it was still raining, the city looked big, dark, strange, 
and I had a heli of a job in an old cab trying to find the digs, 
where this time I would be on my own, at the address Cissie 
had given me. And Monday moming, when it was still dark and 
wet, was no betcer, even worse; first seeing our stufF in and 
helping to sort it out; then giving some new cues to the stage 
manager and the electricians, because we were now putting in 
the Vanishing Cyc list; then a worse band cali than ever because 
we really needed some new musie and hadn’t got any and so 
had to fiddle about with what we had; and then, in the after- 
noon, just when I needed a rest, finding mysclf pedalling away 
on that damned bike again because the trick had to be rehearsed 
at least a dozen times morę before the audience saw it. Uncle 
Nick swore at everybody; I swore back at him; Sam and Ben 
turned sulky and sullen; Barney kept disappearing; and Cissie 
cried. I didn’t even go back to my digs again before the first 
house; it was still raining and there didn’t seem time; I had 
some tea in a cafe where there were too many people all steaming 
and cross; and then I crawled up to a dressing-room •long before 
I had to be there, and saw it would be murderously too smali 
for Sam, Ben, Barney and me. So if this was Glasgow, they 
could keep it. , 

Then evcrything was different. This happens so often— 
though it always seems almost miraculous, as if an unknown sun 
had risen—that I have nevcr been able to understand how 
anyone, not suflering from an incurable disease, can fali into 
utter despair and begin contemplating suicide. I don’t know 
why Glasgow, in the week beginning i 7 th Novembcr 1913 , 
should have decidcd it must go to a musie hall; but our first 
houses were well filled, our second houses were packcd, and 
they loved us. Our Yanishing Cyclist was an immediate success; 
all Tuesday’s papers singled it out and praised it; and every 
time I went scorching through that hidden gap in the set I 
could hear the huge gasp go up from the audience, ready to 
swear they saw me vanish in the doorway. The whole act went 
magnificently, performance after performance. So did the others. 
And I was so delighted about this that during the interval at 
the second house, when I had finished with the stage, I would 
hastily remove my dusky make-up, which I hated, and get out 
of the smelly Indian costumc, just to go down to watch Ricarlo, 
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look at and listen to Nancy and Susie and their three gentlemen, 
and then enjoy with the uproarious crowd the wild antics and 
lunacies of Tommy Beamish and the outraged gentility of 
Julie and old Courtenay. I had heard that the Glasgow audi- 
ences only liked their own, a Harry Lauder or a Neil Kenyon, 
but it was not true of them that week, when Tommy, who really 
had a kind of genius at these times, set them bcllowing or 
screaming just as he pleased. 

He had to make a very funny exit during the sketch, to 
examine a bathroom while the fuming father and bewildered 
daughter wondered what kind of lunatic they were having to 
tndure; and I remember that at the Tuesday second house, as 
he came rushing off, out of breath, sweating, his eyes gleaming, 
followed by the huge hard rattle of laughter, he stopped near 
me to get his breath and to slow down for his next entrance, 
when he would be quiet and bewildered, a man lost in a strange 
world. 

‘Listen to that, old boy,’ he panted. ‘Just listen to it. Eh?’ 

‘It’s tremendous.’ 

‘So it is—so it is. It’s what I’m herc for. But—Fil tell you 
something—old boy. It’s the cruellest bloody sound in the 
world—just people laughing like that. Givcs me the creeps 
sometimes. Weil—on we go!’ 

And then as he crept back on to the stage, his face a mask of 
bewilderment deepening to despair, and the huge hard rattle 
rosę again, I knew what he meant. It wasn’t innocent and 
natural, as the soft laughter between friends could be; there 
was something fierce and vindictive about it, not coming from 
a happy people but from thosr whose bewilderment deepening 
to despair was not a mask; and I noticed after that, as we played 
in so many different towns, that the poorer and darker the 
streets surrounding us, the closer we were to misery, the louder 
and harder the laughter was. 

The one who wasn’t doing better but even worse was poor 
Harry G. Burrard, Eccentric Comedian. As we followed him, we 
couldn’t help noticing this. They didn’t want him any morę, 
and voices from the gallery told him so. He was in fact now 
‘ getting the bird ’—a strange term for something dreaded and 
horrible. His Diddjhdiddy-oodah-oodah-oodah, coming out of a 
lost gaiety, evenings gone never to return, now madę me 
shudder. He came off muttering curses on his imaginary per- 
secutors, and at the first house on Wednesday he had tried to 
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tell mc how many there were, but Uncle Nick told him to shut 
up and added brutaiły that their agent was coming to see what 
was left of his act. I had told Uncle Nick about Burrard’s 
persecution mania and had mentioned the revolver he had 
shown me on the train, but Uncle Nick said it was all nonsense, 
that Burrard had always been lazy, refusing to find new materiał 
and to change his act while there was still time, and that he, 
Nick Ollanton, who never stopped working to improve his act, 
had no patience with or sympathy for the idle ignorant clown. 
‘We’re here to do our best and eam-.our money, lad, and Bur¬ 
rard doesn’t even begin to try. Let him go and serve pints in a 
third-rate pub. It’s all he’s fit for. So don’t give me any morę 
about Harry Burrard. Forget him.’ 

Apart from poor Burrard, we were all rising with the tide 
of packed houses and enthusiastic appreciation. Of course we 
were not like a theatrical company, which comes to an audience 
as one unit. We were so many entirely separate and indepen¬ 
dent acts, but because we were touring together, forming the 
greater part of one continuing bill, we could respond together to 
a hcart-warming week like this. So for the first time, as far 
as my very limited experience went, dressing-room tloors were 
left open, except when people were aetually dressing, and 
congratulatory visits were exchanged, together with some 
drink, or there were smiling encounters along the corridors. 
There was almost a party atmosphcre. Even Uncle Nick, 
sardonically detached and generally unpopular, perhaps 
because he was secredy delighted by the immediate success of 
his Vonishing Cyclist and the press notices, allowed himself to 
receive and even to offer a few compliments and congratulations. 
Even the musical director, after paying a cali between the houses 
on Tuesday to make some suggestions about our musie, was 
offered a glass of champagne. 

After the first house on Tuesday I ran into Julie, both of us 
wearing costume and make-up of course, though Fd taken 
off my turban. ‘ No, Dick,’ and she put up a hand to stop me. 

* Stay a moment. 1*11 find it easier to apologise when we’re both 
looking so ridiculous.’ 

‘Fm not looking for apologies,’ I told her, stiffly. 

‘Oh—don’t be pompous,’ she cried. ‘Fd much rather you 
were angry. But anyhow, Fm sorry, my dear, truły sorry. 
You came and helped me at once, leaving the party and all 
those girls. You managed to cope with Tommy, when it would 
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have been far too much for me. Th en when I ought to have been 
thanking you, I had to start spitting and snarling and clawing 
like a wounded cat.’ She waited a moment, just Iooking at me. 
‘I behaved very badly, and I really am sorry. There! Weil, 
say something.’ 

‘ Let’s forget it. Only—just one thing. And Fm not trying to 
give you a dig. But the next timc you give me a man’s job to do, 
as you did last Thursday night, don’t tell me when I’ve done it, 
that Fm only a boy—’ 

‘Oh—that’s what you really hated, is it? But Dick my 
darling, don’t forget Fm thirty-five—yes, thirty-jwe —so I can’t 
help thinking you’re a boy—oh, the biggest and brightest and 
swcctcst of all boys—but a boy.’ Now she came closer, burying 
both hands in the Indian robę I was wearing, and whispered: 
‘Yes, lel’s forget Thursday, my dear. Remember the Sunday 
bcfore, when you gave me the book. I didn’t quite behave as if 
you were a boy then, did I? Or have you forgotten? 5 

‘Of course I haven’t forgotten, Julie. But one night it’s like 
that—then the next time Fm trying to maul you about— 
though Fd barely touched you—’ 

‘Richard Herncastle—oh, it’s really rather a good name, 
isn’t it? Perhaps one day you may be famous. But what I wanted 
to say, you sweet idiot, is that you must leam a litde about 
women—-just watch for a few signs—’ 

‘ When do I gct a chance? ’ 

‘You’ll have to lend me another book, won’t you?’ She 
touchcd my mouth with her finger. ‘I must run or Tommy’ll 
be shouting for me. ’Bye, my dear.’ 

She could leave me like that and I would feel a stifling kind 
of excitement, not good because it killed everything round it 
stone dead. But if I just saw her, without exchanging either any 
bright chat or any whispering and touching, it was quite differ- 
ent. What I felt then, being aware of her beauty and perhaps 
all the morę kecnly aware because othtr people seemed blind to 
it, was a sort of impersonal admiration, as if she had been a 
picture, but this always gave way to a feeling of deep compassion, 
which arose not simply out of what I alrcady knew about her 
but also out of a comdction, not rational, entirely intuitive, 
that she was doomed, as if some invisible court had passed its 
sentence on her. At the same time, even while moved by this 
compassion, I could still feel there was an element in her that 
was undependable, tricky, perhaps treacherous. And if all this 
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seems very complicated, I am sorry, but I think that ifanything 
I am simplifying my confiision during this particular period, 
when Julie and I had oniy these odd occasional encounters. 
Finally, there was something else—which some people won’t 
believe, but I can’t help that—that just as I knew intuitively 
there would never be any escape for her, not only into some 
kind of happiness but even into contentment, as if I could see 
her hurrying along one wrong road after another, I also knew, 
though it was all very vague, that sooner or later I would enter 
into a relationship with her that wóuldn’t do cither of us any 
good at all. 

During the second house on the Wcdnesday, after I had 
changed and lookcd in on Uncle Nick, who was taking it easy 
and had given me a glass of his champagne, and after I had 
passed on the stairs Susie, Bob, Ambrosc and Esmond, roming 
up to change, I ran into Nancy. It was the first time wc’d had 
a chance to be alone while she was still in her stage costume; 
and perhaps—and it flashcd through my mind as soon as I saw 
her—she might still be the saucy girl with the beautiful and 
witty lcgs, not the serious disapproving one with the rather pale 
face and the smudgy reproachful eyes. 

‘Il’s my girl in pink,’ I shouted, opening my arms. 

‘Not yours—thcirs—anybody’s,’ she cried. And as I tricd to 
stop her, rather clumsily, on one side, laughing she dodged past 
me on the other side, the beautiful and witty lcgs flying upstairs. 

I charged after her. At the first landing, not hers, she feinted to 
tura, deceiving me for a moment, and it was not until we 
rcached the second landing that I caught up to her. 

‘No, Dick, you mustn’t,’ she cried, still half laughing, as my 
arms went round her. ‘It isn’t fair. I hate you. You’re a beast.’ 

‘This girl doesn’t think so—no, not this one.’ And then 
because she rested against mc for one delicious moment, I 
let my grasp go slack. She tore out of my arms, with a little 
shriek of triumph; she went with a kind of dancing run along 
the corridor; and shouting some nonsense I tore after her. But 
as I said earlier, there was a kind of party atmosphere backstage 
these nights, with dressing-room doors wide open and people 
exchanging visits or chatting along the corridors. So there were 
arms stretched out and cheers for our race. I think it was Ambrose 
and Esmond who wouldn’t allow Nancy to escape, blocking 
the way, together with the cali boy—he was called Edgar, I 
remember—who must have just brought up food and drink for 
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somcbody. And my arms were around Nancy again, and she 
was laughing while telling mc I was a brute, and I was iaughing 
in brcathless triumph, and the others were laughing in sym- 
pathy, and either Ambrose or Esmond or both of them together 
was exclaiming, ‘Really it’s marvellous—we’re all so madly 
gay these nights,’ whcn we heard the shot, which came from a 
rlosed dressing-room nearer the stairs. We all stared in that 
direction and then at one another. 

‘ Who drcsses thcrc? ’ somcbody asked. 

‘ Mr Burrard,’ said Edgar. As cali boy he had the freedom of 
all dressing-rooms, so hc added: ‘I'd better go and see, hadn’t 
I?’ 

He hurried along, and rathcr uneasily several of us drifted 
aftci him. Hc went in, came out with a face like paper, tried to 
speak but began retching and then was sick. I hadn’t noticed 
Uncle Nick leavmg his dressing-room, which was at the other 
end of the corridor, but now, still the Indian Magician and tali, 
imposing, authoritative in his robes, hc swept past us, saying, 
‘Kcep aw ay. I’ll do this.’ Nobody said a word while he was in 
the dressing-room; we might havc bcen all turned to stone. 

‘Burrard’s dcad,’ he announced curtly when he came out. 
‘Shot hhnself.’ He closcd the door bchind him. ‘Keep out. 
You wouldn’t like it. Where’s that boy? Nevcr mind. Richard, 
go down and tell the stage manager. Somebody’11 have to ring 
up the police.’ 

As I went downstairs, there was a rush to my side and a hand 
gripped minę. It was Nancy. ‘I'm coming with you, Dick. I 
don’t know why. Just to be doing something, I suppose. You 
don’t mind, do you? I don’t want to listen to them all talking. 
Don’t talk, Dick, please.’ She seemed mostly a smali desperate 
hand. 

As soon as we reached the stage level, wc could hear Tommy’s 
sketch going uproariously. I left Nancy to go up to the prompt 
corner to whisper to the stage manager. In the brilliantly illum- 
inated box of the stage, Tommy Beamish, with his improbable 
ginger moustache and his gleaming but strangcly wavering 
eyes, was erying, ‘ Immaterial? Immaterial? ’ in a tonę of horror 
and was beginning to climb over the sofa. When I rejoined 
Nancy, she was erying, and I took her further away from the 
stage, towards the stairs, and then hcld her and tried to comfort 
her. 

‘ It scems so much worse because I couldn’t bear him—’ 
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‘He was out of his mind, Nancy. I warned Uncle Nick— 
I told him poor Burrard seemed to me ąuite barmy—•' 

‘But perhaps that was because nobody liked him any morę. 
Perhaps if we’d just pretended, Dick—•* 

‘No, it must havc been something else, Nancy. Probably 
something that attacked his brain.’ (And I wasn’t far out, I 
learnt later from the inąuest.) 

‘You won’t believe me when I say I don’t like this lifc— 
but I don’t—I don’t—I don’t—’ 

‘I know—I know—I know—’ I said soothingly, holding her 
a little tightcr and rubbing my cheek against her hair. 

She didn’t move for a few momcnts, thcn she pulled away 
gently, gave me a ąuick kiss, and said: ‘We must go up. Lend 
me your handkerchief.’ Then as we walked towards the stairs: 
‘Perhaps he could hcar us—chasing about and laughing—not 
caring what happened to him. And even now I can’t help feeling 
hc was so awful. I stopped spcaking to him weeks and weeks 
ago. And somehow that makcs it worsc. Perhaps we were all 
happy too soon.’ 

‘I don’t believe that, Nancy. And I hopc you won’t.’ 

‘I don’t know what I believc, Dick. I’m all muddled up. 
If somebody had told me Burrard was leaving us, I’d have 
been delighted. Now it’s horrible—frightening.’ I lct her move 
a step ahead of mc now, though she was going slowly, drooping 
a litde above that short pink skirt. She went on: ‘We nonę of 
us wanted him—not even any of those idiots in front—we 
longed for him to go and leave us. So he did—like that. And 
perhaps we madę him. And perhaps now it’ll nevcr be the same.’ 
And perhaps it wasn’t. 
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There were two immediate changes, and, as far as I was 
concerned, both were for the better. The first was that we left 
Glasgow for the West Riding, my own part of the world—and 
of course Uncle Nick’s too, but unlike me he had no affection 
for it, and indeed disliked it. (He said too many people round 
there were narrow, stupid and conceited, which may have been 
his honest opinion. But another reason may have been that he 
was always liable to be recognised by people who remembered 
him before hc became a variety star and didn’t hesitate to tell 
him so, some of them calling him Albert Edward too.) We were 
playing thrce consecutive weeks in the West Riding—first 
Bradford, then Leeds, then Sheffield, which mcant we should 
havc no long Sunday train journeys. And I knew Bradford 
pretty woli, having been fairly often, and I knew that if the 
weather was no good for outdoor sketching—and now, with no 
morę rehcarsing, I was free all day—I could go to the Cart- 
wright Memoriał Hall or to the Reference Library in Darley 
Street to look through some special numbers of The Studio. We 
were all in digs fairly close together and only about ten minutes* 
walk from the Empire. I was two doors away from Uncle Nick 
and Cissie, and was sharing a sitting-room with Ricarlo, who 
must have known in advance about our landlady, Mrs Sugden, 
a widów of about the right age, proportions, colouring, even if 
at first sight she seemed too grimly busincss-like for dalliance. 
Nancy, Susie and Bob Hodson were at the end of the same 
tcrrace, and Julie and Tommy Beamish (I never did know 
where old Gourtcnay hid himsclf) were not far away. And 
though it was late November, Monday morning was fine and 
elear, without a threat of rain or fog, though cold enough, with 
a glitter of frost and a sprinkling of snów already on the highest 
hilltops. I could see myself doing some sketching, possibly on 
the moors, and there was Nancy, not a hundred yards away; 
and it all seemed splendid, as indeed it was until that damned 
agent came. But he makes his entrance later. 

The second change for the better was the act that replaced 
poor Burrard’s. Jennings and Johnson , Comedy Duo —as they 
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called themselves on the bill—were Americans and had only 
just arrived in England. Bill Jennings and Hank Johnson had 
married two sisters, now running a dress shop in Cleveland, 
Ohio, but were not otherwise related; nevertheless, they looked, 
talked, behaved, almost exactly alike both on and off the stage. 
They were in their late forties or early fifties, broad-faced, com- 
fortable, genuinely humorous men who were always easy, 
never perturbed, and in a quiet and amiable fashion didn’t 
seem to give a damn, just as Unclc Nick (who took to them at 
once) didn’t in his own saturnine way. Their act was as much 
ahead of its time as poor Burrard’s had been behind it. They 
were on immediately before us, as Burrard had been, so I 
always knew how their act was going, and very often it Icft 
our audiences, espccially in the first houses, morę bcvildered 
than amused. I lovcd it. They put on hardly any make-up; 
they wore dark blue suits, winged collars, sobcr ties; and they 
looked like a couple of insurance men or bank cashiers, except 
for the twinkle in their eycs. They would sing, poker-faccd and 
without any enthusiasm, some quite incongruous ditty {Etery 
night siłiing in the parł our—Aint lote grand. 1 ), exchange some 
indolent and nonsensical backchat, and then, wearing bowler 
hats that they would take off to toss imaginary flowers out of 
them, they would go slowly and gravely, as if two middle- 
aged insurance men had gonc mad, through the motions of a 
ballet. They were masters of that incongruity which, at least in 
my opinion, added the necessary condiments and spiccs to 
music-hall farę. 

Off the stage they existed in an atmospherc of cigars, whisky, 
cool lechery (they were after Nonie Colmar like a shot), 
humorous reminiscence filled with incredibly tali storics. 
They were always friendly with me but they called me ‘Son’, 
and it was only Uncle Nick, out of all the people on the bill, 
whom they regarded as their equal and their friend. He too had 
toured America, on the Orpheum and Pantkges and other 
circuits, often playing three and even four shows a day, and this 
gave the three of them plenty of common ground. Moreover, 
Uncle Nick was a very good billiards and snooker player, and as 
they were experts at American Pool, he was able to spend many 
happy afternoons teaching them our English varieties of these 
cue-and-ball games. The arrival of Jennings and Johnson was a 
little piece of luck coming just before I would need one, as we 
shall see. Their act never failed to amuse me, no matter what 
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I might be feeling; their companionship helped to keep Uncle 
Nick in a good temper just when I was all too often in a bad 
temper, as we shall also see. Perhaps if they hadn’t tumed up, 
Uncle Nick might have bounced me back to my office stool. 

The weather staying fine, very cold on the tops but crisp 
and elear, both on Tuesday and Wednesday of that week in 
Bradford, I put a slab of pork or veal-and-ham pie (they were 
very good then in the West Riding) in the knapsack with my 
painting gear, took trams towards the moors, and did some 
skctching. It had to be hurried because I soon felt cold; I also 
felt rather lonely. So on Wednesday, after the second house, I 
waited for Nancy and insisted upon walking up to the digs with 
her. I told her what Fd been doing with myself, then went on: 

‘ It’s wintry of course now, but there’s some wonderful coun¬ 
try up there and I wish you’d come and have a look at it with 
me tomorrow.’ 

‘ And what do I do while you’re trying to paint? Stand about 
and freeze? 5 

‘All right, forget it, Nancy. It is cold up there—and you’re 
not used to it, not like our girls—’ 

‘What girls?’ 

‘Ncver mind. It was just an idea. I happened to remember 
how I’d been wishing today, all day—but no—sorry I spoke.’ 

‘My goodness! You can be artful when you try, can’t you, 
Dick? Very well. Fil risk it, just to prove I needn’t be outdone 
by your girls, if they exist. Where do we go and when do we 
start? ’ 

We took a train in the middle of the morning to Ilkley and 
climbcd up to Rombalds Moor. It was a late November day 
in a thousand, with a pale sun visible all the time, no patches 
of fog anywhere, the moorland tracks ąuitc hard and the grass 
glittering with frost and the great shapes of the hills firmly 
drawn in sepia and indigo. Nancy, muffled up in tweeds and 
wearing her angler’s hat, her eyes shining above pink cheeks 
and an eąually pink ridiculous nose, lookcd comical and en- 
chanting. I felt again what I had felt during that romp at Sir 
Alec’s, that sensation of pure happiness, but this time of course 
it lasted much longer. And even while I wished we could go on 
for ever, climbing together into this high empty world (‘And 
I realise now,’ Nancy said, ‘I haven’t been breathing any real 
air for ages and ages.’) I felt too, obscurely and far below the 
level of this conscious wish, that ifwe only knew morę we could 
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go on for ever. This exalted State somehow existed permanently; 
it didn’t leave us but we in our blindness and ignorance turned 
away from it. 

The few sketches I did were very quick, hardly morę than 
notes that might later guide my memory. I worked as fast as 
I could so that Nancy wouldn’t feel the cold and get impatient. 
I told her so and was promptly and sharply told in my tum not 
to tell her what she knew already. But then when I was hastily 
putting away my gear after the finał sketch, ąuite unexpectedly, 
for we hadn’t touched each other up to then, she put her arms 
round my neck and kissed me gently. 

‘No, no, that’s all,' she said. ‘It didn’t mean what you think. 
It was just the look on your face, a kind of happy child’s look. 
That’s what I wanted to kiss, so don’t start imagining things. 
And let’s go. I’m frozen.’ 

When all the colour and much of the light had gone, we 
came to the village of Hawksworth, no morę then than a cluster 
of Iow stone cottages. Thcre we learnt that a Mrs Wilkinson 
might provide us with tea, and after a littlc hesitation, because 
it was the wrong time of year and she wasn’t surę she ‘could 
manage’, Mrs Wilkinson, a kind of talking russet *apple, did 
provide us with tea—not in the usual front room, where there 
was no fire, but in the kitchen, where there was a splcndid 
fire, a settle, and many mysterious glcaming utensils. After 
we had taken turns with a piece of yellow soap and a bowl in 
the passage, which had a fine country smell of hens and white- 
wash, we sat down to an cnormous tea while Mrs Wilkinson, 
after being assured that we had enough, busicd herself else- 
where. 

‘My goodness! I’m being a greedy pig,’ said Nancy, who 
looked entrancing in the lamplight. ‘But I love it hcre. I’d 
like to come and stay here every summer. Just Mrs Wilkinson 
and me—though you could cali now and again. Say something, 
Dick. What’s the matter? Aren’t you enjoying it?’ 

‘Of course. But I suddenly felt I was enjoying it too much. 
As if—’ But there I stopped. I didn’t want to say any morę just 
then. Nancy looked at me. It was the most intimate and most 
revealing thing that had ever happened between us. Over and 
over again, afterwards, I tried to recapture that look, but I 
never could, though God knows I remembered its existence. 

* Are you surę you’ve had enough? ’ Mrs Wilkinson was back 
with us. ‘Weil, that’ll be one-and-two altogethcr—sevenpence 
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each.’ As I paid her, she went on: ‘ Ah must say you’re a right 
nice-looking young couple. An’ Ah think you come from some- 
where round here, young man—but she doesn’t. Do you, love? ’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ said Nancy, smiłing. ‘As it happens we’re 
both playing in Bradford this week. We’re on the stage.’ 

‘Stage? Weil, Ah’d never have thought it.’ 

‘And we don’t know what we’re doing,’ I cried, jumping up. 

‘Why—what’s the mattcr, Dick?’ 

‘ It’s nearly fivc o’clock now and we’re milcs from anywhere— 
trains, trams, anything. I’vc got to be ready to go on before 
seven.’ 

‘Oli—gosh—yes, ofcourse.’ Nancy was now as alarmcd as I 
was. ‘ Mrs Wilkinson, what can we do? ’ 

‘Lad next door can diive you to station in his horse and trap 
— though it’ll cost you half-a-crown. Knows how to charge, 
that lad. Shall Ah tell him? ’ 

‘Yes, pleasc. Get your things, Dick. We must hurry—hurry— 
hurry—’ 

The luck stayed with us—it was that kind of day—though I 
was half-sick with anxiety as we rattled down in the trap to the 
station—Menston, I think—and kept asking the ‘ lad ’, who was 
years older than I was, to drive faster, faster. Though the air 
was so c old on our fai es, I could feel myself beginning to sweat. 
And Nancy, knowing what I fell, kept sąucczing my hand hard. 
Now cverything depended on there bcing a train quite soon, 
for if there wcren’t, I was done for, but the lovely luck of the 
day held into the dark. W e had only a few minutes to wait for 
the train. Even then, of course, it seemed to crawl and stop too 
often. It was halfpast six when we reached the Midland Station 
in Biadfoid, which I knew v as about half a mile from the 
Empiie. I told Nancy, who had plenty of time, that I would 
have to run for it, and when she insistccl upon carrying my 
knapsack and sketchbook, I gave them to her at once and liter- 
ally began running. Sam, Ben and Bamey had already left the 
dressing-room when I arrived there, sweating and gasping. 
I did a ąuick change almost worthy of R. A. Roberts himself 
(he used to play a whole sketch about Dick Turpin by himself, 
making incredibly ąuick changes), and then rushed down to 
the stage only to discover that Jcnnings and Johnson—blcss 
them!—were just beginning their ballet routine. And the luck 
held out longcr still, for Uncle Nick, who went down usually 
in good time, was actually late for once, later in fact than I was. 
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But then the luck, having held out so far, yanished without 
saying Good-bye. 

What happened was that when I had changed after our 
second show I went along to Uncle Nick*s dressing-room, as I 
often did, and found him smoking a cigar and drinking cham- 
pagne with a visitor. This was an oldish tubby man, hot and 
sweaty, who was wearing a collar with wide wings and a polka- 
dot bow tie and a suit of Donegal tweed. And I took an instant 
dislike to him. 

‘Joe, this is my nephew, Richard Herncastle,’ said Uncle 
Nick. ‘Mr Joe Bosenby—my agent.’ 

‘Weil, well, well, well!’ cricd Bosenby, grabbing my hand 
and then pumping it as if I’d just taken him olf a sinking slup. 
‘My congratulations, young man!’ 

‘What for?’ 

‘ I’ll tell you what for. Because you’re now working with one 
of the cleverest artistes—yes, and one of the most successful 
artistes—in variety today. I’ve handlcd ’em all, and I know. 
Marvellous! You realise it’s a privilege, don’t you?’ Bosenby 
was one of thosc fast talkcrs who ask ąuestions but don’t let you 
answer them. ‘Of coursc you realise it’s a privilegc.’‘ 

‘He doesn’t, Joe,’ said Uncle Nick dryly. ‘And anyhow, 
stop selling me to him.’ 

‘I can’t help it, Nick old boy. What a marvellous act! 
And better than ever—better than ever. That Vanishing Cyc list 
had me beaten tonight—and I’ve seen ’em all—seen ’em all. 
And that box trick with the girl—best in the business— 
marvellous! Well now, Nick—where were we?’ 

‘Just a minutę.’ Then Uncle Nick looked at me. ‘Tell Cissie 
not to wait, and that I’m having supper with Joe Bosenby. 
Better walk her up to the digs yourself, lad. By the way, wc’re 
losing the girl Cissie says you fancy. They’rc all going into a 
panto—where is it, Joe? ’ 

‘Theatrc Royal, Plymouth. Jimmy Glover’s show. Start 
rehearsing next week. It’s little Nancy who’s taken your eye, 
is it, young man? Don’t blame you. Clever kid—nice kid. But 
that’s how it is in this business—here today, gone tomorrow. 
I’ve booked The Musical Tiplows to replace Susie and Nancy. 
Nice refined act—always goes well. Father and two daughters. 
And I don’t see this young man keeping a sharp lookout for 
those two—eh, Nick?’ And Bosenby gave a yelp of a laugh. 
I could have killed him. 
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After I had given Cissie Uncle Nick’s message, she said: 
‘What’s the matter with you, Dick? I know there’s something. * 

I told her what Bosenby had said. ‘And, Cissie,’ I went 
on, ‘do you mind hanging on until I’ve spoken to Nancy?’ 

‘No, I don’t mind, Dick. But if I was you, I wouldn’t say 
anything to her tonight. I don’t think you’re in a proper mood. 
You might say something you’U be sorry for afterwards. If 
you’U take my advicc, you won’t say anything to her tonight.’ 

But of course I didn’t take her advice. We never do accept 
any sensible advice at the very time we need it. Nobody could 
have stopped me behaving like a young idiot. I waited, a sour 
vat of anger, bitterness, stupidity, and then caught Nancy on 
her way up to her dressing-rooin. 

‘ Oh—Dick, Pve been thinking about today. It was so much 
better than I expected it to be. I’d love to go back there in 
spring or summer. And when we wouldn’t have to huny away 
from Mrs Wilkinson’s. Why, Dick—what’s the matter?’ 

I hadn’t spoken, and the light was bad whcre we were stand- 
ing, so how did she know that something was wrong? Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of them, nine times out of ten, can do it. 
But how, with what? Nobody tells us. 

‘I've just heard that you’ie leaving—to go into a pantomimę,’ 
I began heavily. 

‘Oh—yes,’ she said brightly. ‘Plymouth. Fm playing 
Dandini, and Susie the second principal boy—’ 

‘You sound very plcased about it—’ 

‘Weil, in a way 1 am. Panto’s morę fun—and you’re in a 
company—and can settle down without having to move on 
every week—you know.’ 

And that’s another thing I’\ e noticed about most women— 
that while they can perceive in a flash that something is wrong, 
that you’re in a bad mood, the way they then behavc isn’t 
governed by this intuition. Either they ignore it or wilfully defy 
it. God knows I was determined to be stupid, but even so, if she 
hadn’t sounded so pleased about leaving me for pantomimę and 
Plymouth, I might have been less accusing, less bitter. 

‘I must say—’ and of course I was as heavy as lead ‘—for 
somebody who pretends not to like being on the stage, I can’t 
see why panto should be moie fun. You’11 be showing even 
morę leg evcry aftemoon and evening. You’11—’ 

* Stop it, Dick.’ She was very sharp. 

‘I also had a silly idea that we were friends—’ 
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*1 wish you could hear yourself.’ 

‘ I am hearing myself. And I know that if / were leaving, I*d 
sound—and feel—sorry, and not be so bloody bright about it— 5 

‘ Go and swear at somebody else. Good night.’ And she began 
hurrying up the steps, the lovely legs twinkling at me. 

‘Oh—good night then—good night,’ I shouted aftcr her. 
‘ Good-bye.’ 

When we think about our youth we are too apt to remember 
its rushes of wild happiness and to forgct its eąually suddcn and 
appalling descents into miscry. But npw that I am remembering 
everything, I can’t forget what I felt, aftcr my idiotic shouting, 
as I stared at the empty steps. 1 was like a man weighing a ton 
on a dcad planet. 

‘You said or did something silly,’ Cissie told me as soon as 
we were outside, ‘And now you’re rcally miserablc, aren’t 
you—you silly boy?’ 

‘Cold night, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, it is.’ Shc took my arm and sąueezed it. ‘Weil, if you 
don’t want to talk about it, you ncedn’t, Dick. But I must say, 
I wish it had bccn that other one—Julie Blanc—who was 
leaving. You know she’s got her eye on you, don’t you? Oh— 
yes—slic has. I can tell.’ 

‘Weil, I don’t know how. I havcn’t exchanged ten words 
with her for the past week. So let’s not talk about her cither. 
What about Bill Jennings and Hank Johnson?’ 

‘They’re all right. Nice fellows in a way. But their hands 
wander a lot. And if I thought I’d have to sit up late with one 
of ’em, I’d have both legs in one stocking.’ 

‘Your mind runs on a tramlinc, Cissie.’ 

This didn’t worry her.‘ If you mean what I think you mcan — 
doesn’t yours?’ 

‘No, it doesn’t.’ 

‘I bclieve you but thousands wouldn’t. I won’t believe you, 
though, if you tell me you haven’t been thinking about little 
Nancy Ellis in bed—’ 

‘Weil, I haven’t. So tum it up, Cissie.’ And it was quite true 
—I hadn’t. It doesn’t follow that if I had been mentally un- 
dressing Nancy, I would have admitted it to Cissie; but it was 
the honest truth that I hadn t. And this doesn’t mean I wasn’t 
charged up to the eyebrows with sex, because, as I’ve already 
suggested, I was. My imagination would heat up round an 
image of Julie Blane or Nonie, who still occasionally bumped 
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into me, or some girl I would stare at in a teashop. But if I 
thought about Nancy, she had her clothes on and so had I, 
and we were arguing, not making love. 

And of course if Fd had any sense, Fd have sought her out 
on the Friday or Saturday and we’d have done some real 
arguing and then madę it up. But I wasn’t going to make the 
first move, and neither was she. What I didn’t understand, 
during those two days, was what it would be like when she 
rcally had gone. While she was still close at hand, round any 
corner, the ąuarrel was a kind of idiot gamę I was playing 
stubbornly; but as soon as she was three hundred miles away, 
there was a grcat blank in the pattern of my life, quite im- 
possible to ignore until the w hole pattern changed, leaving 
her out of it, and I changed with it, first in anger, then in 
despair. And after that, of course, I wasn’t quite the same chap. 



The following monday, at the Leeds Empire. The 
Musical Tiplows pushed in ahead of me at the band cali and 
were demanding and fussy and time-wasting, and I would have 
hated them even if they hadn’t bcen there instead of Nancy. 
I disliked their kind of musical act anyhow; it was an imitadon 
diawing-room peifonnance, with Father at the piano, under a 
shaded lamp, accompanying the Girls; and everything they 
played was either hackneyed or dripping with syrup. Mr 
Tiplow had a lot of silvcry hair and a drooping moustache; 
one Miss Tiplow, who played the ’cello, was long and thin, 
and the other, who alternatcd betwccn a fiddle and a flute, 
was short and fat; and all three somehow suggested a Phiz 
illustration to Dickens. 

‘Son,’ said Bill Jennings, who must have noticed me scowling 
at the Tiplows, ‘what’s wrong with you guys is you can’t 
appreciate genu-winę rec-finement.’ 

‘FU teU you another thing, son,’ Hank Jennings drawled. 
‘YouTe looking at two females that even Bill wiU keep his 
hands off.’ 

‘Boy, Fm trying to imagine them playing Butte, Montana, 
on a Saturday night,’ said BUl dreamily. 
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*There’s a bar across the Street, friends,’ said Hank. ‘You 
coming, son? You could ask for plenty of water with it.* 

I said I wouldn’t risk it, not having had my tum. A few 
minutes later, Julie Blane came up to me. ‘ How long are these 
idiots going to be, Dick? Are you next? Good! Then wait for me, 
and we’U have drink—um? Lovely.’ 

We found a ąuiet corner in the bar, where Jennings and 
Johnson, with some other people, were drawling away at the 
counter. ‘God knows what Tommy will do to those Tiplows. 
They were madę for him to burlesąue. He’ll murdcr them. 
And you’11 be delighted, won’t you, Dick my dear? ’ 

‘Yes, Julie. So let me know when he puts them into the act.’ 

‘You can’t forgive them because they’re here and your 
little Nancy isn’t.’ When I didn’t reply, she went on: ‘We 
exchanged a few words on Saturday night. I gather you’ve had 
a row.’ 

I nodded, and then drank about half of my beer. When I 
put the glass down I saw that she was giving mc a curious 
speculative sort of look. I waitcd for her to speak. 

‘You do realise, don’t you, that for sixpence—or, say, a 
shilling if you’re eloąuent—you could send her a ftdre to the 
Theatre Royal, Plymouth, and probably put an end to your 
ridiculous ąuarrel? ’ And pcrhaps I ought to add here that in 
those days everybody in the theatre sent telegrams, hardly ever 
writing a lettcr. 

‘ What do I say—that I’m sorry and it’s all my fault—when 
it was she who bchavcd badly? ’ 

‘Yes, of course. Don’t you know anything about women?’ 

‘No, not much. We’d had what I thought was a wonderful 
day out together. I thought we were becoming close friends 
—to say the least of it. And then, that night, she didn’t even 
pretend to be sorry she was leaving. Something morę amusing 
had turned up—so cheerio—good-bye! All right, that’s that. 
And Fm not sending any apologetic wires or letters. Why should 
I?’ 

‘But now you’re feeling miserable—lonely?’ She was serious, 
and her dark but strangely brilliant look was searching. After 
I answered her with a shrug, she smiled and said that she needed 
another whisky, and I told her it was my turn and I went to get 
it for her. 

‘Thanks, Dick.’ She swallowed most of it, then looked hard 
at me again. ‘She’s a nice kid,’ she began slowly. ‘But though 
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you’re feeling miserablc, lonely, you’re not going to make it 
up with her? You’re sure about that, my dear?’ 

‘Yes, I am, Julie. And now I vote we change the subject. 
I don’t see any point in all this.' 

‘Don’t you?’ She gave me a smile, half afiectionate, half 
mocking. Then she turned on her bright manner. ‘It’s all 
rather ghastly just now. Tommy’s been playing these dates 
for years, so that while Fve no friends in the neighbourhood 
he’s got lots—mostly horrible people—bookies and pub pro- 
prietors and their duli fat wives. We’re staying at one of thcir 
pubs. Where are you this week?’ 

‘Sharing digs with Uncle Nick and Cissie.’ 

‘Doesn’t she ever sneak out of his bed and climb into yours? 
Because I know she adores you, my dear.’ 

‘Uncle Nick’s a bit hard with her, so she wants sympathy. 
But there’s no bed work. She doesn’t want it, and Fm dam* 
sure I don’t.’ 

‘You must have friends round horę.’ 

‘A few, but when they’re free—in the evenings—Fm not.’ 

‘But some of them must have places of their own—flats— 
havcn’t thcy?’ 

‘No, they haven’t.’ I was deliberately unresponsive bccause 
Fd suddenly realised what was in her mind. And the trouble 
was, I wasn’t in the right mood for any artful bed-planning. 
Even there and then, a pub corner on a Monday moming, she 
still seemed to me the most beautiful woman—indeed, to be 
honest, the only rcally beautiful woman—Fd ever known; 
but I wasn’t in the mood for arranging that she should take her 
clothes off somewhere on Thursday or Friday aftemoon. Not 
even if it could be workcd, whieh I doubted. 

‘I see. No places of their own.’ She raised her eyebrows, 
which weren’t thick but were clearly marked, so good for 
raising. ‘Haven’t had much social life so far, have you, Dick 
dear?’ 

‘Not the kind you’d like, Julie—no. Don’t forget that up to a 
few weeks ago, I was a junior clerk in a spinning mili. You’re 

practically slumming, Miss Blane.’ 

* Oh—shut up and don’t be stupid. I must fly. But tell me 
this. Do we try to see morę of each other—or don’t we? ’ 

* Of coursc we do. But 1*11 have to leave it to you—•’ 

‘I know. And it isn’t going to be easy. But 1*11 see.’ 

However, as things turned out that week, we did see morę 
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of each other, with nobody objecting and without any plotting 
and planning on her part. This odd business began that very 
Monday night. After our second show, I was sitting in Uncle 
Nick’s dressing-room while he was removing his make-up and 
changing—I always did this very ąuickly but Uncle Nick 
liked to take it easy, to sip champagne and talk—when the 
cali boy came in and said there was a gentleman at the stage 
door asking to see Ganga Dun, on very urgent business. And 
this gentleman wasn’t trying to sell anything: it was very 
urgent private business. After heskating a moment, for he 
didn’t welcome visitors, Uncle Nick told the boy to bring him 
up. 

The visitor was a man in his fifties, thin and bearded, not 
unlike a smaller and dimmer Bernard Shaw. He wore the kind 
of Jaegcr stuff associated then with theosophists, socialists, 
vegetarians. ‘ It’s extremely kind of you to see me, Mr Dun—’ 

‘My name’s Ollanton,’ Uncle Nick told him dryly. ‘Ganga 
Dun is simply a stage name. And if you’ve come to havc 
a talk about India, I must tell you I’ve never even been 
there.’ 

‘Oh—what a pity! Not that I wanted to talk about India. 
I’ve never been there eithcr. But I assumed you wcrc Indian. 
And therefore morę likely to give me a sympathetic hearing. 
Now Fm afraid you may think my reąuest for help ąuite un- 
reasonable. My name’s Foster-Jones—hyphenated—Foster- 
Jones. Not unfamiliar, I imagine.’ He waited expectantly. 

‘ It is to me. What about you, Richard? By the way, this is my 
nephew, Richard Hemcastle. He’s the tali young Indian in the 
act—the vanishing cyclist.’ 

‘How d’you do? You must be extremely clever—’ 

‘No, Fm not, but my uncle is,’ I told him. ‘And the only 
Foster-Jones I’ve hcard of is the sufTragette—Mrs Foster- 
Jones—’ 

‘ Exactly, cxactly. My wife. And it’s on her bchalf I’m here. 
Two iriends brought me here tonight—I rarely go to musie 
halls—but they felt I needed some distraction. And as soon as I 
saw your amazing performance, Mr Ollanton, I also saw a faint 
ray of hope. And that’s why Fm here, sir.’ He looked appeal- 
ingly at Uncle Nick. 

‘Weil, go on, Mr Foster-Jones,’ said Uncle Nick, pretending 
not to be curious though I could see that he was. ‘ What’s it all 
about? ’ 
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Foster-Jones looked solemn. * Mr Ollanton, I hope you believe 
that women should have the vote.’ 

‘ No, I don’t. And I often think it ought to be taken away from 
most men—half-wits, the majority of ’em.’ 

‘Oh dear—oh dear!’ Foster-Jones had one of those faces just 
right for falling. ‘Now I don’t know what to do. If you’re 
unsympathetic to the cause, I feel I ought not to tell you any 
morę.’ 

‘Please yourself. But you might tell me what you had in 
mind when you asked to see me.’ 

Foster-Jones hesitatcd, as if he didn’t know what to say, 
and then said the one thing that would fix Uncle Nick’s 
attention and interest. ‘ I wanted you to make my wife disappcar.’ 

‘ You did, did you? ’ There was a gleam in Uncle Nick’s eye. 

‘Not on the stage, of course—but actually—in real life— 
from a meeting, in fact. Oh dear—now I’m tclling you too 
much.’ 

‘You’d better tell us the lot now. Even if we can’t do any- 
thing for you, we proinise to keep what you tell us to ourselves— 
eh, Richard? Right. Now then, Mi Foster-Jones.’ 

‘My wife Agnes—Agnes Foster-Jones—is one of the lcaders 
of the sutfragette movement. She’s alrcady suffered two f erms 
of imprisonmcnt—a delicate, highly-slrung woman, please 
remember. She’s now on the run, as they say—hiding from the 
police, who would arrcst her on sight. Actually—’ and now he 
lowered his voice—‘she’s staying with friends, keen sympa- 
thisers, not ten miles from horę. Now on Sunday, hcre in Leeds, 
a big meeting and dcmonstration havc bcen arranged. And the 
police of course will be in attt ndance. Now if my wife could 
suddenly appear on the platform and make a speech—she’s 
an extremely good speaker—the effect would be sensational. 
And she’s dctermined to do it. But of course as soon as she’d 
finished speaking, she’d be arrested at once, eithcr immediately 
after she left the platform or as she tricd to get out of the hall. 
But if in some way she could disappcar after making her 
speech—’ He finished the sentence not with his voice but with 
his cyes, looking at Uncle Nick like a sick spaniel. ‘It suddenly 
occurred to me, as I watched your extraordinary tricks and 
illusions tonight, that you might be able to do something. I 
dare say we could oflfer you a fee—’ 

‘ No, no, no, forget that. It’s the problem that interests me. 
She has to appear on the platform and make a speech—and 
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it must be a short speech, I wara you—and then apparently 
vanish, to escape arrest. That’s it, isn’t it? Weil, it oughtn’t 
to be too difficult.’ 

* Goodness gracious me! It really can be done, can it, Mr 
Ollanton?’ Fostcr-Jones was all eagemess, admiration, excite- 
ment. 

Uncle Nick enjoyed the admiration but disapproved of the 
eagerness and excitement. ‘Take it easy, now. If I’vc work to do, 
so have you. First, I want you to ęome back here tomorrow at 
this time, and bring with you a roisgh plan of the hall showing 
entrances and exits, and also—this is most important—a morę 
detailed plan of the platform, showing exactly how one can 
reach it and leave it. You’ve got that? Right. I also necd 
several photographs of your wife—and at lcast one of thein full- 
length—together with details of her build—height, weight, 
and so forth—’ 

‘I think I could tell you now,’ Foster-Jones began eagcrly. 

‘Tomorrow, if you don’t mind. Will she takc orders from 
you?’ 

‘Weil—no, not exactly. We don’t believe in that kind of 
relationship—’ 

‘I do,’ said Uncle Nick grimly. ‘Weil, tell her that I can’t 
undertake to rescue her from the police unless she promises to 
do exactly what I tell her to do. No argument. No wanting 
to do this, not wanting to do that. And what Tli ask her to do 
will be ąuite simple, ąuite reasonable. Nothing like what 
Richard here and the others have to do in my act.’ 

‘No, of course not. I don’t think there’ll be any difficulty 
there, Mr Ollanton. My wife can be headstrong—but not in 
this instance, I’m surę. Is there anything else? ’ 

‘Yes. In order to puli this off properly, I may have to take 
one or two otlier people into my confidence. You’ll have to 
trust me there, Mr Foster-Jones. But just remember I could 
run into trouble, helping somebody to avoid arrest, so I’m not 
likely to risk anybody talking too much, am I? No, no, ncver 
mind any thanks. I haven’t done anything yet. And Fm hungry 
and I want my supper. So off you go, and be back here tomor¬ 
row night. Richard, see if Cissie’s ready.’ 

When I came back to tell him she was waiting for us—and he 
had now taken off his make-up and was dressing—he said: 
‘ It’s a nuisance, but I can’t risk telling Cissie what we’re up to. 
Whatever she promised, she’d never be able to keep it to her- 
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self. If we tell her, we might as well have it in the Yorkshire 
Eoening Post. So you be careful, lad. If she thinks we’re up to 
something, she’d try worming it out of you when she wouldn’t 
dare to tackle me. So watch it, lad.’ 

During supper Uncle Nick hardly spoke, while Cissie and 
I madę rude remarks about the Tiplow family, who appeared 
to have snubbed Cissie when she madę a friendly approach to 
them. But as soon as we had donc and Uncle Nick lit a cigar, 
he told Cissie sharply to pop off to bed. ‘You’re looking tired, 
girl, and anyhow I want to have a word with Richard about a 
possible new cffect. So off you go.’ And Cissie didn’t object 
chiefly because she nevcr had the slightest intcrest in the tcchni- 
cal side of the act, whic h always seemed to her a lot of nonsensc. 
She had nevcr scen it from in front and couldn’t imagine how 
it would appear to an audience. But I genuinely enjoyed listen- 
ing to Uncle Nick discussing his technical problems, before 
any of them reached the diagram stage when Sam and Ben 
could be brought in; and this was piobably the chief reason 
why he liked to have me around. 

‘You don’t see Mrs Foster-Jones—who’s quite a famous 
suffragette, by the way—climbing into a trick box after she’s 
left the platform, do you, uncle? ’ 

After producing two superb smoke rings, he said slowly, 
enjoying himself: ‘ I did turn it ovcr in my mind. Just as a bloody 
great lark. But this is too serious, lad.’ 

‘I know it is. If they get their hands on her, they may be 
forcibly feeding her by the end of next werk. And that’s not 
funny, Uncle Nick.’ 

‘Thanks for telling me. I may not care whether she gets the 
vote or not, but now—you silly young bugger— -I’m on her 
side—and chancing my arm.’ He said nothing for a moment or 
two, silently and happily sorting out his ideas. ‘I think mis- 
direction is what we want here, lad. She makes her speech— 
and she’11 have to keep it short—then the police see her leave 
the platform and close in on her, to make the arrest. Only that 
won’t be Mrs Foster-Jones, the one they see leaving the plat¬ 
form. And they’ll be too busy to noticc the real one, who’11 
now look a bit different, of course. This can be worked out 
nicely so long as there’s a central entrance on to the platform, 
as there usuałly is in these big halls. And if there are some steps 
going down from one end of the platform, as there often are, 
then I can work it beautifully.’ 
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'But it means that soniebody will have to impcrson&te Mrs 
Foster-Jones. And who’s that going to be?’ 

* I know who it isn’t going to be—and that’s our Cissie. But 
apart from that, we can’t decide until we know morę about 
Mrs Foster-Jones. And now you can leavc it to me, lad. 1*11 see 
if there’s any better way of doing it. So off you go. And I don’t 
mind telling you, lad, I’m going to enjoy this.’ 

‘I know you are. And I think I am too. ’Night, Uncle 
Nick.’ 

Foster-Jones saved me from a lot of miscry, that week in 
Leeds. Nancy had gone, and I was still feeling the loss and the 
hurt. Sketching outdoors was impossible; the elear cold wcather 
of the week before might have ended in snów—and I have 
always been fascinated by snowy landscapes—but instead it 
turned to dark rain and dirty Iow ceilings of cloud; with Leeds, 
never a favourite of minę, no treat at all. So in this situation, 
Foster-Jones was a life-saver. 

He arrived in Uncle Nick’s dressing-room, on Tuesday night, 
bringing with him the femalc half of the two kecn sympathisers, 
who was called Muricl Dirks. She was smali but had a large, 
damply pale face and hugc poachrd cycs. When asked for an 
opinion she was always helpful and sounded quite chcerful, 
but somehow she looked all the time as if she was about to ery. 
However, as soon as Foster-Jones produccd the plans of the 
hall, Uncle Nick ignored botli of them and talkcd to me as if 
they wcren’t there. 

‘You see, lad,’ he began triumphantly, ‘this is just what I 
wanted. Look here. Stcps going clown from each end of the 
platform to the floor of the hall, with a pass door leading from 
the auditorium to the artistes’ rooms, offices and whatnot, at 
the back, behind the platform. Now then—look—the platform 
has a central entrance, between thcsc rows of scats on each 
side—for choirs, special supporters of mectings—they’U be 
filling those seats on Sunday, if it’s a big meeting.’ 

‘You are, aren’t you, Muricl?’ said Foster-Jones anxiously. 

‘Of course we are,’ Mrs Dirks began. ‘We’ve alrcady sent 
out—’ 

But Uncle Nick wasn’t bothering with them, and he cut in 
brutally: ‘Now look, lad. We put up a screen, masking that 
central entrance. Mrs Foster-Jones, at the end of her speech, 
when they’rc cheering her, all excited, exits a bit uncertainly 
towards the screen, disappears behind it, but then apparently 
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changes her mind, comes out again, hurries along the platform 
towards the steps, goes down the steps, making for the pass 

door—there. She’ll be hardly through it before the police 
will have closed in on her. Then—Bob’s your uncle!’ 

‘Weil, he may be, said Muriel Dirks rather sharply. ‘But 
if the police have got Mrs Foster-Jones—’ 

‘I must say, Mr Ollanton,’ said Foster-Jones hastily, T 
don’t ąuite sec—’ 

No w just a minutę. Uncle Nick was now acknowledging 
their existence. ‘What d’you take me for? That’s not Mrs 
Foster-Jones who reappears on the platfoim from behind the 
screen. The real Mrs Foster-Jones, not looking ąuite the same 
as she did on the platform, c an be on her w ay out of the building. 
Misdiiection—that’s what wc’re aiming at. It’s the safest way 
to play tliis. Give the police something to do. Show ’em a 
stnkmg dress or coat—something out of the ordinary—and so 
long as the second woman, who’11 be w earing it, isn’t too unlike 
Mrs Foster-Jones —thcy'll be reitain it’s her.’ 

Tt’s a clever plan, extiemcly ilever,’ said Foster-Jones 
uncertainly. ‘But—woli, what do you think, Muriel?’ 

‘I must say, I feel rather doubtful. Wouldn’t the police 
havc to be very stupid?’ 

‘No, they wouldn’t.’ Uncle Nick gave her a hard look, 
then transft ired it to Foster-Jones. ‘You people are trying to 
teach me my business. I’m in the Dfccption 1 rade, and earn 
a lot of money at it. The police will see what I w ant ’em to see— 
and no morę. Not one of ’em will be tlose to that screen, don’t 
forget. Lct’s sa^ she’s wearing a bright red coat. Thcy see that 
bright red coat go behind the S( reen at one end of it and come 
out, just when they’re thinking of making a move, at the other 
end of it. And they’ve time to look but not to think. I tell you, 
it’s child’s play compared to what we do twice-nightly here— 
eh, Richard?’ 

‘Ycs, uncle, I agree. It is, so long as *he other woman’s 
right, and both women know e .'ittlv what to do.’ 

‘Hello, are you starting now, lad?’ Uncle Nick gave a con- 
temptuous snort. ‘Naturally, it’s all got to be carcfully worked 
out. Now what about those photographs of your wife, Mr 
Foster-Jones? ’ 

‘I’m afraid what I’ve got won’t be very helpful,’ he said 
apologetically, as he handed over a cabinet head-and-shoulders 
photograph and several picturcs clipped from newspapers. 
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* She’s five-foot five-inches, rather slight build, dark hair going 
grey—’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes,* Uncle Nick said impatiently. ‘But we’ll 
have to do better than this. We have to work at this job, not 
play at it. A professional effect, planned and worked out to the 
last detail, not an amateur muddle.’ He looked at Foster-Jones, 
then at Muriel. 

‘I have a friend who looks vaguely like Agnes Foster-Jones,’ 
said Muriel in a smali uneasy voice. ‘ But I really doubt if she’d 
be able—’ 

‘So do I,’ said Uncle Nick, interrupting her sharply. ‘And 
I think you two had better leave us for half an hour. There’s 
a pub across the Street—’ 

‘Wc’re not pub people, I’m afraid, Mr Ollanton,’ said 
Foster-Jones. 

‘No, I suppose not. Weil, go down and wait just inside the 
stage door until I send for you. Or would you rather give it up? 
You wouldn’t? Ali right then, just wait downstairs. I don’t 
want you to leave because there may be some things we’ll 
have to settle tonight.’ As soon as they’d gonc he poured out 
some champagne for us both—he always kept a Sottle in his 
dressing-room that had a littlc tap running through the cork— 
and when we’d taken a drink, he looked enąuiringly at me. 
*Any ideas, lad?’ 

‘I’ve one. Julie Blanc.’ 

‘ Any reason—apart from the fact you’d still like to have her 
—on the ąuiet? ’ 

‘Yes. She’s about the same hcight and build. Shc’s a clever 
experienced actress, who’d be ready to do exactly what she’s 
told. And she knows about clothes.’ 

‘ I hate to admit it, but you’re quite right, lad. But we don’t 
know she’d agree to do it.’ 

‘I think she would. I know she’s in sympathy with the 
suffragettes. And T think it’s the sort of trick she’d enjoy 
playing.’ 

‘No doubt. But if we bring her in, we can’t leave Tommy 
Beamish out. He’d have to be told, and after a few whiskies 
how’s he going to kecp his big mouth shut? It’s a heli of a risk.’ 

‘It might be less of one if you gave him something to do, 
brought him into the act, madę it a production.’ I said this 
hopefully, trying to forget that Tommy Beamish was unreliable 
even as a top-of-the-bill pro. 
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‘And if he doesn’t know too much. Then he can’t spili too 
much.’ Uncle Nick sipped his champagne and lookcd thought- 
ful. Then he went on: ‘Fil have to rush this through tonight, 
lad. If Miss Blane’s going to do it, she ought to see Mrs Foster- 
Jones tomorrow—to notice how she looks, ho w she moves, and 
to settle the clothes business. 1*11 ask Foster-Jones if he can 
provide a car to take her there. I’m not using minę. Fm not 
going. FU work out an exact plan for them but Fm not getting 
up in the morning to go milcs from anywhcre in the rain. 
And Tommy’s not going. Fil tell him he’s too weU known. Now 
give me a good reason why you should go with Miss Blane. No, 
Fm serious, lad.’ 

'Fm the artist,’ I told him, half grinning, half solemn. ‘Fm 
the one with the trained eye. I’m the one—’ 

‘That’ll do, lad. Now I’U see Tommy and Miss Blane and 
then Foster-Jones and Mrs Who’s-it. You pick up Gissie and 
have your suppers—and keep minę hot, I may be late. And 
don’t forget—not a word to Cissie.’ 

It was still raining, and Cissie and I ran for a tram, and it 
was crowded, and then we hurried, not speaking, from the tram- 
stop to the digs. But as soon as we wcre facing each olher across 
the suppcr table, Cissie said rather pcevishly: ‘I know very 
weU something’s happening, so you might as well tell me what 
it is, Dick. I don’t pretcnd to be clever but I just know about 
some things, just as Fd know at once if Nick was seeing another 
woman.’ 

I believe she was rigiit too. Because she didn’t concentrate 
and sharpen it, her mind could be open to anything that might 
be blowing around. She wouldu’t have done badly, I fancy, 
as a fortune-teller. 

‘Yes, there is somcthing, Cissie, but you wouldn’t be inter- 
ested. He’s trying to work out a new trick. That’s why he’s 
stayed behind to see two pcople who might be able to help 
him.’ 

‘AU right. But he could tell m^ couldn’t he, instead of just 
shutting me up? ’ 

‘Now, come on, Cissie. You ought to understand him now 
better than that. If the trick doesn’t work out, he’U feel foolish. 
And that’s about the last thing he wants to feel. He doesn’t 
mind me knowing, but he’d hate you to know. He has to appear 
very grand in your eyes.’ 

‘Yes, that’s right enough. You’re a very clever boy, Dick. 
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It must run in the family. But Fil tell you something.* She 
finished a roast potato, and thcn drank some stout. ‘He came 
right ofF his high horse one time, not so long sińce. Where was 
it? Birmingham—that’s where it was. And he’d got the ’flu or 
something. Terrible high temperaturę he had. Wouldn’t eat 
a thing. Just drank his champagne. Stayed in bed all day— 
hardly able to get his breath somctimes—looking awful. But 
he would go on and get through his act somehow. I begged and 
begged him not to—but you know him—got a will of iron, he 
has. But of course I had to look after him day and night—help 
him dress and undress and evcn put his make-up on for him. 
And he was so ashamed and miserable because he wasn’t 
grand and lordly for once—because 1 had to look after him — 
and he couldn’t understand that it was then I really and truły 
loved him, loved him every minutę—ncver never stopped 
loving him.’ 

As she was looking at mc so earnestly, I said: ‘Yes, Gissie, 

I can imagine that.’ 

‘No, you can’t,’ she said rather crossly. ‘You’re saying that 
just to say something. You’re like your unclc—you’11 say any- 
thing to mc, just to shut me up.’ She took the covcr off the 
pudding. ‘Oh Christmas! It’s baked jam roli—and I can’t 
resist it—and if he finds out Fve had some, he’ll raise Cain.’ 
So we worked out a bakcd-jam-roll plot so that she could liave 
some and Uncle Nick wouldn’t know. 

But by the time he came in, we’d eleared our supper things 
long ago and Cissie had given me hor opinion of about thirty 
to forty difTercnt citics and towns, which she dcscribed as if 
they were pcople. ‘Better get off to bed, lad,’ he began at once, 
cleverly reversing his usual bedtime orders to us. ‘You’re 
going out to see those people in the morning. Therc’s a car 
of sorts, and it’U be calling for you about eleven. So oif you go. 
Cissie.Iwant my supper. Fm downright hungry for once. Good 
night, Richard.’ 

The car that arrivcd at quarter-past eleven, next moining, 
was driven—and may have been owned—by a kecnly sympa- 
thising young man called Arnold, who had a goldcn manę of 
hair and obviously belonged to what was know.a in the West 
Riding then as ‘The Hatless Brigade’. (But this has to be pro- 
nounced in the West Riding fashion to bring out the fuli bitter 
flavour.) Sitting in front with Arnold was Foster-Jones, to act 
as guide. The car was large but had a battered look; it was an 
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open tourer but not open now because the hood, which had 
been knocked about a bit, was down—or do I mean up? 
Certainly at the back, where I was, I felt the thing was very 
much down. It wasn’t actually raining but it was an unpleasant 
morning, chilly and damp and anxious to creep back into night 
again as soon as it could. 

I thought as we went round to pick up Julie at her pub that 
shc’d be furious, what with having to get up and eat sonie break- 
fast, and then having to face tliis drcary cold morning in this 
dubious car. And I was quitc wrong. She was in high spirits, 
her eyes sparkling bclow the little fur hat she was wearing. ‘I 
think this is going to be Juk, don’t you, Dick?’ she said as soon 
as shc’d tucked herself in beside me. ‘Where are we going?’ 

‘I don’t know. That’s the great secret.’ 

‘Of course. How stupid of me! Weil, something’s happening 
and I’m so glad. It was all becoming so boiing. How aie you, 
Dick darling? Still sulky? Come closer, I’m cold. Haven’t 
you got any gloves—or don’t you bothei?’ 

Arnold and his car, you might say, bounccd us out of Leeds; 
somctimes we wcre roaiing, ratthng, hooting along; at other 
times we exploded a lot but morę or less in the same place. 
It wasn’t easy to see out fiom the back, but we seemcd to be 
going Headingley way and tłicn taking the road to Otley. 

‘ Where I haie becn very stupid, Dick,’ said Julie sofdy during 
one of the non-exploding stops, ‘is not bringing any thing to 
drink. I mean, real booze. It’s obviously a day for it, and al- 
though these are veiy sweet people, I’m surę, I have a horrible 
f< cling that a cup of tea—or some new' kind of cofft e that really 
isn’t collee—is about as far as they’ll go. Did you know that 
Mr Foster-Jones makes HealUi Foods? Weil, he does, just 
outside Godalming. He’s probably brought a case of datę 
sandwiches and nut cutlcts with him, and we’ll have some for 
lunch. So listen—Dick, darling—if I suddenly say I’m feeling 
sick or faint, just outside a pub, you’ve got to back me up. 
Promise now.’ 

It happened that the car began coughing and then stopped 
within sight of a smali pub at a crossroads. Julie nudged me. 
‘Oh, I say, Mr Foster-Jones,’ I called out. ‘Do you mind 
if we get out for a few minutes? Miss Blane’s feeling rather faint 
—sick—’ 

‘I’m so terribly sorry,’ Julie cried. 

‘Oh dear! If you feel you must, of course,’ said Foster-Jones. 
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* Though we’ve only about a mile to go now, and I’m surę that 
Agnes and Muriel Dirks will be able to offer us a good hot 
herbal drink—’ 

But we got out and ran, and the next minutę Julie was order- 
ing two double whiskies, and as soon as she had downed hers 
she demanded another double for herself. (And if anybody 
is interested, the total cost of these three doubles was one 
shilling and sixpence.) Back in the car, she smiled brilliantly 
at Foster-Jones, who I thought looked rather pained, and said 
she was now ready to go anywhere at any speed. 

Finally, we turned down a lane and drew up outside two Iow 
stone cottages that had been turned into one. Julie exclaimed 
with pleasure at the sight of everything. Muriel Dirks, whose 
husband, a schoolmaster, didn’t comc homc for lunch, was 
laying a table for six. Mrs Foster-Jones and Julie, who appeared 
to take to each other at once, plunged immediately into the 
clothes problem, talking hard all the way. I sat where I could 
watch Mrs Foster-Jones, and surreptitiously attempted a few 
drawings of her in a smali sketchbook I had brought. She was 
younger than her husband—and, I felt, probably worth ten of 
him—but of course ycars oldcr than Julie, twelve dl lcast. She 
was thinner and frailer and couldn’t match Julie’s magnificent 
eyes and the beautiful bonę structure of her face, but she wasn’t 
without a certain bcauty of her own, born of a sensitiveness to 
experience, courage and will, and a kind of gaiety, intensely 
femininc, that I was surę Foster-Jones, virtuous but cntirely 
lacking humour, wouldn’t appreciate or begin to understand. 
It may seem foolish, but as I stared at her I was ready not only 
to admire but to love Agnes Foster-Jones, and though my 
tentative sketches were bad, I still have them. Up to that 
moment I hadn’t thought much about the position of women, 
their demands for morę and better education, for some political 
responsibility and faircr treatment, but just looking at and 
taking in this woman, so vcry different from the wild and nasty 
cartoons of suffragettes in the popular press, converted me at 
once to the feminism I have held to ever sińce. The very sight 
of her, delicate but gay, so frail, so bravc, madę the average 
member of a Parliament seem an ivory-headed ass. She had 
been twice in prison, and now any policeman had only to put 
his meaty hand on her shoulder and she would be in a celi 
again. Yet she was ready to appear at that meeting on Sunday, 
and could even laugh as she and Julie tried to solve the clothes 
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problem. I began to feel then, what I have believed ever sińce, 
that given cąual opportunities women are bełter than ordinary 
men, only extraordinary men rising to their level—and, after 
all, most extraordinary men appreciate and cnjoy women as 
few ordinary men do. 

During lunch, which was well-meant but not very appetising 
or nourishing, I stared across the table at Mrs Foster-Jones 
and Julie sitting together. They were not unlike two sisters 
who’d taken tu o widely separated roads in life. Julie’s was the 
morę bcautiful face, and though at that timc I wasn’t conscious 
oi wanting her, the sexual element was therc; but I began to 
feel that Agnes Foster-Jones had the better face, even the wear 
and tear it sliowed, the lines and hollows, having a kind of 
bcauty, quite different from Julie’s and peihaps morę satis- 
f>ing; and indced by comparison it brought out—even though 
Julie was innoccntly enjoying herself—that trickincss, that 
vaguc suggestion of something false in her naturę, which I 
had becn awaic of in Julie several times before. And I can’t 
hilp belicving—though I don’t want to exaggerate this— 
that even then, bchind tliesc thoughts and others only half- 
formed, was a queer uncasiness not about the futurę but, so 
to speak, alieady wasliing back fiom it, a mild foretaste of 
what would be in its own place and timc nothing less than 
anguish. 

As the representative ol the mister plotter, Uncle Nick, 
I was asked to approvc such plans as the two women had now 
madę. Julie was to buy the most cye-catching long coat that 
Leeds could offer at a rcasonable price. She would also find a 
hat—and this wouldn’t be diflicult—that would ovcrshadow 
most of her face. Mrs Foster-Jones, who said all her ciothes were 
now in a terrible State, anyhow, would wear her oldest travcl- 
ling coat, pack and bring with her everything she needed, and 
be ready to leave the city as soon as she had madę her speech. 
Hoping that I wasn’t taking too much on myself, I said that 
I thought both women should be inside the hall, at the back, 
somc time before the meeting began. Both Foster-Jones and 
Arnold, who turned out to be morę sensible than he looked, 
agreed with this, and then said they would try to locate some 
smali room at the back wherc the women could wait. ‘And if 
neressary,’ said Arnold, grinning, ‘I can stick a notice on it 
saying Ladies Only.' 

‘And that’s as far as we can go,’ I told them. ‘ We’ll havc to 
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leave the exact timing and what each of us has to do—every 
detail—to my uncle, who’s very thorough.’ 

* FU bet,’ said JuUe, puUing a face. 

‘AU right, he can be disagreeable,’ I told her. ‘But if it 
wasn't for him, Mrs Fosler-Jones wouldn’t be speaking at 
that meeting on Sunday.’ 

‘Sąuashed!’ said Julie, as the others fervently agreed with 
me. ‘But oughtn’t we to be going, Dick?’ 

‘Yes.’ I looked at Foster-Jones. ‘Gould you be al the Empire 
about quarter-past eight? I’m going to suggest to Uncle Nick 
we have a meeting betwcen the liouses.’ 

‘Between the houses?’ This was Mrs Foster-Jones, who 
looked and sounded bewildcred. 

‘My dear, he means during the interval between the first 
performance and the sccond performance,’ said Julie. ‘Dick’s 
only bccn with us a fcw wceks, but hc likes to pretend he’s 
been on the variety stagc most of his life. Now we must go. 
And would you mind stopping a minutę at that rather sweet 
little pub, because I think I left a powder-pufF there?’ She 
took an affectionate farewell of Mrs Fostci-Jones^ thankcd 
Muriel Dirks on bchalf of us both for her ‘most intercsting 
lunch’, and off we went. She had two double wliiskies, while 
I had a quick beer, at the same little pub, and amused herself 
all the way back by kecping very close to me, and arousing me 
by various sccret little toucAics, while talking in a loud innocent 
tonę to Foster-Jones and Arnold in front. The car behaved 
bettcr than it had done on the way out, but then we had to 
crecp along during the last part of the journcy, for a certain 
amount of fog was joining the December dusk in Leeds. 

We held our meeting in Tommy Beamish’s dressing-room 
becausc it was the largest. Foster-Jones looked bewildcred and 
somewhat apprehensive, as well hc might, seeing us all there in 
our various costumes and make-up. To my astonishment, 
Jennings and Johnson were there, smoking cigars and drinking 
Tommy’s whisky. 

‘Don’t look like that, son,’ said Jennings. ‘ We’re in the act. 
Ask the Maharajah.’ 

‘Remember, we like women, all kinds, even our wivcs,’ 
said Johnson. 

‘And we’re cop-haters from way back, son,’ said Jennings. 
‘Maharajah, you’re in the chair.’ 

Uncle Nick looked up from some notes he’d been making 
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and took charge of us, pretending not to love it. ‘ 1*11 start with 
you, Mr Foster-Jones. Got a notebook? Right. Fiist then—the 
screen. It ought to open out to about nine fcct. It must be at 
least sevcn feet high. It mustn’t be light, but be careful it’s not 
top-heavy. Better weight it down when it’s in position. And 
let’s make surę you know exactly where it goes. Herc—look.’ 
And Uncle Nick showcd him the plan of the platform. Tommy 
Beamish yawned and helpcd himself to his own whisky. 
Julie closcd her eyes. Jcnnings and Johnson sat twinkling over 
their cigars. 

‘That’s the sc reen, then. Now—it’s important your wife 
should be out of the neighbourhood as soon as possible. If she 
knows anybody in or near Sheffield she can stay with on Sunday 
night, then 1*11 drive her there, bccausc we’re playing Sheffield 
nc\t week. If she agrees to this, tell her 1*11 bc waiting in my car, 
near the artistes’ cntianie at the back, at nine o’clock.’ 

‘Bul how will she know it’s you, Mi Ollanton? I mcan—’ 

‘I know what you mcan,’ Uncle Nick cut in ruthlessly. 
‘Just leave that to me. Two morę things for you. Make surę 
the chairman of the mecting announces your wifc not much 
bclore and not much after five to nine. And make surę— 
doubly surę—your wife understands she mustn’t speak morę 
than—say—thiee minutes. If she goes on and on, the policcffl 
have time to go round and make for that central entrancc, to 
catch her as she goes off. Then she’s for it, and we’ve all been 
wasting our time.’ 

‘I do understand that, Mr Ollanton,’ Foster-Jones began. 

But Uncle Nick cut him shoit again. ‘Finally—you’ll have 
to kecp out of all this on Sunday night. Dont try to follow your 
wife. Don't hope to join her that night. Once they know shc’s 
here, you may bc spotted and followed. Right’* Right. Now how 
does she find my cai? She’11 be carefully assisted out of the 
building by Mr Jennings and Air Johnson, who can look vciy 
respcctable, though they aren’t. If anybody wants to know, 
they’re two gallant American gentlemen giving their arms to a 
dithery elderly lady.’ 

‘Man, it w'Ould bring teais to your eyes,’ said Jeimings. 

‘How about a victrola at the back there,’ said Johnson, 
‘playing Hearłs and Flowers ? Sorry, Chief! Continue.’ 

‘And they know my car, Mr Foster-Jones. And thcy’ll know 
exactly where to be and what to do. Now, Miss Blane. What 
do you do? ’ 
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‘ I go there early, wearing the bright coat 1*11 buy tomorrow, 
also a hat that hides most of my face. 1 give the coat to Mrs 
Foster-Jones. I carry hcr old coat and hat, and wait behind 
the screen while she’s talking. As soon as she comes behind 
the screen again, I put on the coat, go out at the other end of 
the screen, dither a bit and try to imitate her walk and posturę, 
go down towards the platform—and if they arcn’t still applaud- 
ing, somebody had better start ’cm again, hurry along the 
platform, go down the steps at the end, make for the near pass 
door, and hope to find myself arrested. Isn’t that it? 5 

‘Except for one thing,’ said Uncle Nick, now in his severe 
rehearsal manner. ‘While you and Mrs Fostcr-Joncs aie 
wailing, you must practise that coat swapping—over and ovcr 
and over again—until you can do it in under three seconds 
without thinking. The rest of it will be easy for you. You’re 
a good experienced actress. Mrs Fostcr-Joncs isn’t and she’ll 
probably be very nervous. And that ąuick change behind thc 
screen is the kcy to the whole effect. It’s got to look as if 
she simply walks behind the screen. So don’t takc any nolice 
if she objects to rehearsing it over and over again. Dont 
stop until you could do it in two-and-a-half seconds in your 
slcep.’ 

Tli do my best,’ Julię told him. ‘And I may tell you, I 
think Mrs Foster-Jones is a darling—and I’ll do anything to 
keep her out of gaol. But what happens to me? Fm not used 
to arguing with policemen, though Fve always thought it 
might come to that, sooncr or later.’ 

‘ My nephew, Richard herc, looks an innocent lad, and he’ll 
be sitting not far from that door, and he’11 go after you—’ 

‘Why can’t I do that, Nick?’ This was Tommy Beamish, 
not looking pleased. ‘Julie’s with me—and—’ 

‘Listen, Tommy.’ Uncle Nick wasn’t quite so sharp now. 
‘ I’ve something morę important for you to do. It’s another key 
thing. I want you up in the side gallery. And as soon as Miss 
Blane appears round the screen, I want you to give a shout— 
“Here she is. Givc her a cheer”—something like that. It’s an 
essential part of the misdirection, and it’ll start the cheering 
and booing and nobody’ll be able to think. Now young Richard 
couldn’t do that as well as you could—’ 

‘I should hope not,’ said Tommy, still rather sulky. ‘Not 
after all my experience.’ 

‘On the other hand,’ Uncle Nick went on smoothly, ‘you 
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wouIdn’t have time to get down, and anyhow you’d better 
disguise yoursełf for the gallery part—’ 

‘A dark wig and big teeth,’ Tommy began, cheering up at 
oncc. 

‘ So young Richard ’11 have to go after her, and all he’s got to 
do is to identify her.’ He looked at me and then at Julie. ‘But 
both of you must waste a bit of time, to keep ’em busy while 
Mrs Foster-Jones is alrcady on her way.’ 

‘Mr Ollanton,’ cricd Foster-Jones in a rather shaky voice, 
‘ I rcally believe we can do it—and I can’t tell you how gratcful 
my wifc and I—’ 

‘No, sa\ c that,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘We have to work at it yet— 
you included. Wc’ve no time now for any questions. I just 
hcard the cali boy. Wc’ll go over it all again on Friday. And 
remember exactly what you havc to do, Mr Foster-Jones. 
And make certain you’ve got the right kind of screen and it 
can’t fali down.’ 

‘Our new \eision of the famous screen scene,’ said Julie 
biiglitly. ‘Lct's liopc it plays as well as Shciidan’s.’ 

Uncle Nick gave her a smali sour smile. ‘If it doesn’t, some 
of us will be in a heli of a mes 5 , Miss Blane.’ 

Julic’s returning smile was sweet and false. ‘I ran sce that I 
will bc, I don’t know about you. But it’s nice —in a way —to be 
w r orking with you, Mr Ollanton.’ 

l T ncle Nick didn’t reply; he was now on his way out; and 
after exchanging glances w T ith Julie, I followed him. 

Well, it woiked. On Sunday, December 7 th, 1913 , Mrs 
Fostei-Jones, the notorious suffragette leader, known to be 
wanted by the police everywhere, madę a triumphant appear- 
anee on a public platform in Leeds—and then vanished. At 
fi\ e minutes to nine, there she was, emerging from behind the 
screen and coming down the central steps to greet the chair- 
man, with the whole place in an uproar, a smiling if frail- 
looking woman, bareheaded but still wearing a scarlet long 
coat: and by five past nine there was no tracę of her anywhere 
in the building. Ycs, it worked beautifully. 

Julie and Mrs Foster-Jones must have practiscd hard, 
because from where I was sitting—and I was fairly near the 
front—it looked as if Mrs Foster-Jones had rcmained behind 
the screen just long enough to pick up and puli over her head 
the hat she was wearing as she appeared again. Julie, never 
looking up, kceping most of her face hidden by the hat, really 
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did look like Mrs Foster-Jones. Moreover, she had hardly taken 
morę than two or three steps when this huge voice came from 
the gallery: ‘Here she is. Give her a cheer, lads! ’ and set the 
place boiling again. And I am not surę if this perfectly-timed 
stroke, beautifully executed—as they say—by Tommy Beamish, 
wasn’t Uncle Nick’s most artful touch in the wholc design: 
nobody had time to observc carefully and to think. As Julie 
left the platform by the steps at the end the chairman, who 
had had his instructions, was alrcady appealing for order and 
beginning to announce the next speaker. I had left my seat 
before Julie had rcached the pass door, but as I reachcd the 
aisle leading to it, a policeman and a tali man in a mackintosh 
went ahead of me. Julie had time to open the door and go 
through before they caught up with her. I followed the police¬ 
man and the tali man, and then found myself in a corridor, 
where Julie was angrily pulling lierself away from an enormous 
police sergeant. 

‘What on earth do you think you’re doing, man?’ she 
dcmanded. ‘Take your beastly fat hauds olf me.’ 

‘Ali right, Mrs Foster-Jones,’ said the tali man in the mackin¬ 
tosh, taking charge. ‘If you don’t givc us any trouble, we won’t 
give you any.’ 

‘I don’t know what y<>u’re talking about,’ Julie said. ‘Who 
are you? ’ 

‘Fm Detectivf-Inspector Woods, and I have orders to take 
you into custody, Mrs Foster-Jones.’ 

‘But don’t be silly. I’m not Mrs Foster-Jones.’ Now she 
caught sight of me. ‘Oh—hello, Dick!’ 

‘Hcllo, Julie—what’s happening?’ 

‘I don’t know—except—' 

‘Hołd it.’ The Inspector turned to glare at me. ‘You can 
eitlier elear olf sharp — now —or coine to the station with 
me.’ 

‘Then 1*11 come to the station. Though I don’t see any 
point in it.’ Fm making myself sound very bold and brassy, 
but I’ve no doubt my voice quavered a bit. ‘ I’m here because 
I saw Miss Blane hurrying oflT the platform. And she’s a friend 
of minę. Wc’re on the same variety bill. Last week—Leeds 
Empire. This week—Sheffield.’ 

Julie had now taken off her hat. ‘And I must say, Inspector, 
you’re not very flattering ifyou can’t tell the difference betwecn 
me and Mrs Foster-Jones, who’s years and years older than I 
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am. My name’s Julie Blane. I’m an actress, at prescnt playing 
in a skctch with Tommy Bcamish, the comedian.’ 

‘By gow, you’re right an’ all,’ said the sergeant. ‘Saw you 
the otlier rught. That’s who she is, sir.’ 

‘Weil, I can see she isn’t Mrs Foster-Jones,’ the Inspector 
bcgan słowly. Then a thought hit him hard. ‘Go on, you two 
—sharp—’ he shoutcd. ‘Sce if she’s still here. Look in cvery 
room. Enąuire at the back door. Quick as you can.’ As they 
hurried along the corridor, hc stared suspiciously at Julie. 
‘All right then, you’ic Miss Julie Blane. But you’ve still a bit 
of explaining to do, Miss Blane. Mis Foster-Jones goes behind 
that sci cen, and then you cotne out, wearing her coat.’ 

‘But Fm not wearing her coat. This is my coat. I bought it 
last Thursday morning. Look—hcre’s the bill from the shop.’ 
She handcd it ovei but went on talking as the Inspector 
examined it. ‘It does look rather like the coat Mrs Fostci-Jones 
was wearing, exccpt that bers has a high black collar and black 
cufTs—didn’t you notice? I’d come to the meeting, intending 
to sit on the platform, bccause I’d heard a rumour Mrs Foster- 
Jones might appear. Weil, of eourse I was late—I’m always 
late e\cept in the theatie—and when I got to the top of the 
steps masked by that sercen I hcard the applause and Mrs 
Foster-Jones began speaking, so I stayed where I was. When 
she came oll and huriied past me, I was all dithery—applause 
always unsettles me—and couldn’t deiidc whether to take a 
seat on the platform or go. So I w andered on—then some fool 
in the gallciy must have thought I was Mrs Foster-Jones Corn¬ 
ing back and shouted and other people began shouting and 
clapping, so then I was in a panie—and hurried through that 
door, only to be stopped by the sergeant.’ She gavc the In¬ 
spector a lucful little smilc. Tf I’ve been a nuisance, Fm awfully 
sorry', Inspector. But I couldn’t help it if Mrs Foster-Jones’s 
coat looked rather like minę, could I? ’ 

‘I don’t know. But you’d be leady to givc us a signed state- 
ment along those lines, would you?’ 

‘Why, of eourse,’ said Julie, raising her eyebrows and open- 
ing her eyes until they looked like innocence itself. ‘ Why not? ’ 
The Inspector took a deep brtalh and then let it out rather 
noisily. ‘Ne\t timc you come here, Miss Blane, I’ll see your 
performance on the stage, where it belongs. Fm dealing with 
liars all the time—but you take the cake.’ 

‘You don’t believe me?’ 
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Detective-Inspector Woods wagged a finger in her face: 
‘You know—and I know—there isn’t a word of truth in it. 
But if you’lł say nothing. Fil do nothing. Now gct off to 
Sheffield—or Timbuctoo.’ And he went striding along the 
corridor. 

As soon as he’d disappeared, I clasped hołd of her and said: 
‘You were wonderful, Julie. Absolutely perfecl. If this has 
worked—and Fm surę it must have, for Mrs Foster-Jones 
must be miles away by now—then wę owe it all to you.’ 

Julie closed her eyes. ‘Kiss me.’ 

So we kissed, but soon had to break away because we hcard 
people approaching. It was lucky we did, because one of the 
people was Tommy Beamish buried within a cap and a huge 
motoring coat. He liked to look as if he drove the car himself, 
but actually he had a chauffeur, who also actcd as his dresser. 
(Because he’d already had a long day, this chauffeur, Dixon, 
hadn’t been on duty the night of Sir Alcc’s party in Abcrdcen.) 
At Uncle Nick’s rather pressing reąuest, Tommy, who didn’t 
like me, probably because he knew thal Julie did, had rcluet- 
antly agreed to givc me a lift to Sheffield. My bags \v<yc already 
in the ear with theirs, and we set off at once, with Tommy and 
Julie in the bark, talking away about the meeting and how 
successful the trick had been, while they ate sandwiches and 
drank whisky, and with' me in front beside Dixon, a glooiny 
and silcnt man. But Julie, rhking Tommy’s displeasurc, 
passed me somc sandwiches, saying she had morę than she 
wanted, and a metal flask-top—it must havc been a very big 
fiask—fuli of whisky. And as she did this, she managed somc- 
how to draw her hand gently across my cheek. 

When we dropped down into Sheffield, I gave Dixon the 
address that Cissie had given me, for I was sharing digs with 
her and Uncle Nick again, and I was astoundcd when he told 
mc he was going to the same address, because Mr Beamish 
and Miss Blane were staying there. What with her performance 
at and after the meeting, the kiss, her behaviour in the car, I was 
now fuli of Julie, and I couldn’t decide whether I was glad or 
sorry we would be sharing the same roof. Cissie hadn’t said 
anything about them. Did Julie know? Did Tommy Beamish 
know? When, after much peering and asking and stopping 
and starting, wc arrived finally at a faiily large corner house, 
I still hadn’t decided whether to be glad or sorry, but I had a 
fceling that I might be in for a most pcculiar week. 
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It was certainly a peculiar house. The owner of it, George 
Wall, had bccn a skilled Steelworker, who had worked for somc 
years in St Petersburg, where he had acąuired a Russian wile, 
and had thcn returned to Sheffield, had gravely injured a leg 
through no fault of his own, and out of the compensation he 
rcceived he had bought this house. His sister, who had been on 
the stage, had given him the idea of turning the house into 
thcatrical digs. He limpcd badly, was hardly evcr seen exccpt 
in shirtsleeves, usually rollcd up to uncover his very thick 
muscular arms, smoked black twist in an eąually black little 
pipę, always looked as if he might knock you down but was in 
fact quitc genial and obliging. His wife, Varvara, dark, smali, 
bony, scrccched all over the house and was so encrgctic and 
tireless that she seemcd rather likc a shouting insect, some kind 
of queen ant. She carncd what must havc been a Russian atmo- 
sphere round with her. The house didn’t smell likc any othcr 
place in Sheffield: as soon as you opencd the front door, you 
werc somewhere else, probably St Petersburg. She was a good 
cook and compelled us, by sheer forcc of will, to try Russian 
things like cabbage soup and borsch, those tiny meat and fish 
pasties called fiiroshki and Chickcn Kiev, which Julie and I 
enjoyed cven if the others didn t. She was assistcd by a fat 
bursting-out-of-everything ‘skivvy’, as tliey called them then, 
a young woman from one of the smali mining towns whosc 
name was Annie, who slept in the next bedroom to minę, at 
the top of the house, and snored dean through the wali; and 
also by a mysterious old Russian woman wrapped in a black 
shawl, who ncver spokc but sta red at us as if we were a pack of 
imbedlcs. 

There were no separatc servings of meals, not even when we 
came back aftcr the show. We all had to eat togcther round a 
big table in the dining-room. There were two resident boarders 
in addition to the five of us. One was a quiet elderly widów, who 
went out to give piano lessons; the othcr was also elderly but far 
from quiet—-Professor Lancelot Byers, who taught elocution 
somewhere and gave rccitals, not only of short pieces but even 
gigantic chunks of Dickens. He was fuli of conventional opinions 
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and platitudes, which he elocuted with enormous dignity, 
with cvery vowel, cvery consonant, perfectly formed, as if he 
was proclaiming a peace treaty. Julie, Uncle Nick and I were 
either irritated or bored by him, but Cissie used to listen to him 
open-mouthed, and Tommy Beamish, his strange eyes glittering 
with mischief, egged him on, and later, when we had lcft 
Sheffield, did a superb burlesąue of the Professor Byers manner 
in a nonsense recitation he introduccd into his sketch. 

Compelled to spend some time in one anothcr’s company, 
the five of us didn’t find it easy. Uncle Nick and Tommy 
Beamish respected each other as performers and had come 
together in the Mrs Foster-Jones plot, but they weren’t really 
friendly. Julie disliked Uncle Nick, regarded Cissie with con- 
tempt, and had to be careful about me. Poor Cissie was out of 
her depth all round, but occasionally she scratched back at 
Julie. Tommy didn’t like me, and not simply because he knew 
that Julie did. I think he rescnted me partly bccause I was 
young and hefty and didn’t live under his kind of strain, and 
also because Julie must have told him that whal I wantcd was 
to become a painter, so that to him I wasn’t a rc^l ‘pro’. I 
didn’t aetually return his dislike—cven lhough, under cover of 
loud professional joeularity, he’d givc me a nasty little knock or 
two—and as yet I wasn’t jealous of his hołd upon Julie, as I was 
a little later; but I now took the chance, which Fd never been 
ofFcred before, of observing him closely and trying to understand 
the kind of man he was. 

As Fve alrcady pointed out, Tommy was undoubtedly a 
superb comic, almost a great one. When he was on the stage 
he madę you feel he was a natural bom funny man, who hadn’t 
to have gags invented for him, didn’t need any special materiał, 
but could create uproarious comedy out of anything and 
nothing, making you laugh just because he was Tommy 
Beamish. And superficially he still scemed like this when he 
was off the stage, a man who couldn’t help wildly clowning, 
even when he was rushing in for a drink or taking his place at 
the dinner table. (Though like most heavy drinkers, he ate 
very little.) With his chubby round face, on which experience 
seemed to have printed nothing, he often sugge^ted a mis- 
chievous high-spirited boy. But his curious flickcring eyes didn’t 
belong to any such boy. I felt sometimes they looked through 
a mask at a world that could never be his world. Now it’s 
true that some wondcrful clowns—Grock, for instance—always 
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give us the impression that they are innoccnt and hopefiil 
visitors from some other planet, seiious creatures struggling 
against alien circumstances, defeated by two and two making 
four. But I didn’t feel this about Tommy. The hopcful innoccnce 
didn’t seem to be there. I began to think there was something 
desperate and rathcr sinister about his clowning. He madę me 
feel sometimcs that behind that droll mask, through which he 
glanced so restlessly, was an awful blank desert where he really 
existcd, among bleached bones in a cruel emptiness, without 
innocence, with hope all gone. And at these timcs I felt he 
hated us all, even Julie. 

It was tantalising, almost a torment, bcing under the same 
roof with Julie, watched as we were by so many sharp eyes 
and having no opportunity of spcnding any time together away 
from the others. Though I was fascinatcd by her dark, half- 
ravagcd beauty, which nobody but me seemed to appreciate, 
I w asn’t falling in love with her. If it had becn Nancy, I think 
I would have bccn happy just being near her. But with Julie 
it was sheer sexual excitcment, which she kept on or near the 
boil, partly out of feminine mischicf because she was bored, 
but also, as I learnt later, because she herself soon became 
equally excited. So if we met by chance on the stairs or a 
landing or had the sitting-room or dining-room to oursclves for 
a minutę 01 two, we would hastily embrace and kiss; and even 
w hen the otliers were there, Julie would contrive a passing 
touch, a quick and secret pressure, that would set me on fire. 
It was a dangerous gamę that she enjoyed morę than I did— 
at least until she found she was setting herself on fire too. 
Moreover, it was bad December weather all that week in 
Sheffield, lcaving mc idle and disappointed because I’d hoped 
to do some sketohing in the Peak country, not far away. I 
did some haJf-hearted drawing up in my attic room, but it 
was cheerlcss up there, and anyhow all this wondering about 
Julie and wanting hor seemed to take the ht art and guts out of 
anything else, a consequence I might have borne in mind if 
I’d had any sense. 

Julie and I had just one afternoon out together, when Tortimy 
had lunched with some of his admirers at a club and came back 
to slcep it off. Julie had told him she had to do some shopping. 
We didn’t leave the house together, but met at the end of the 
road, and as it was a dark wettish afternoon we went first to a 
little cinema, where we entwined our liands and legs as we 
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stared at Bronco Billy Anderson and the Keystone Cops, 
and then had tea at a neighbouring cafe. Julie was very quiet 
at first—she was obviously feeling deprcssed—but finally 
she began to talk. 

‘ What do you know about me, Dick? ’ 

I told her briefly what Uncle Nick had told me. 

‘Ali quite true,’ she said. ‘I was living with a man—then 
suddenly I wasn’t. He vanished, then married somebody else. 
He liked drinking, so I drank with him. Then when he wasn’t 
there, I drank for both of us. Then I did the fatal thing. Instead 
of drinking after work, I drank before it and during it. Then 
when they had to ring down the curtain on me, evcrybody 
knew—and I was out. And not only for the West End but even 
for any tour worth considcring. My only chance—and I’m a 
good actress, my dear, I really am—was to keep earning reason- 
ably good money, to save a little and try to sober up, then talk 
somebody into giving me a chance on an Australian or South 
African tour. After that, if I’d behaved myself, the West End 
managers might look at me again. The only decent salary, 
out of which I might save somclhing, was the one I ^as ofiTered 
by Tommy Beamish. He was willing to give me a chance 
because hc’d fallcn fiat on his face oncc and had the curtain 
rung down on him. So that madę two of us. And I can save 
fifteen pounds every week.’ 

‘Partly, I suppose,’ I said pointedly, but not, I hope, nastily, 
‘because you share his bedroom.’ 

There was a flash in the darkness of her glance, but she 
answered me coolly. ‘That hclps, certainly. But it docsn’t 
make me a tart, Dick my dear. Tommy came to my reseue. 
I was very grateful. Though, mind you, I can feed him lines 
when most actresses would dry, give it up as a bad job, tell him 
he’s impossible to work with. I earn my salary twicc-nightly, 
on the stage, far away from that bedroom you dragged into 
this conversation, you silly boy. Are you jealous?’ 

‘Not yet, but I soon could be.’ 

‘Oh—really? Arcn’t you taking something for granted?’ 

‘No, I don’t think so. And I mentioncd the bedroom because 
I’ve been thinking about Tommy this week and I was hoping 
you’d tell me what he’s really likc.’ I waited a moment or two, 
but when she didn’t reply, I went on: ‘He’s wondcrful on the 
stage, of course, but I’m beginning to fccl that ofF the stage I 
dislike him as much as he seems to dislike me.’ 
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‘That’s a kind of envy,’ said Julie. ‘Just because you’re 
young, strong, good-looking. Don’t bother about it, my dear.’ 

‘Ricarlo thinks he’s mad,’ I blurted out. 

Julie didn’t even blink at this. *He’s mostly a very clever 
naughty littlc boy, who can also be very kind and generous. 
Let’s say on four days out of five.’ 

‘What happens on thc fifth day?’ 

‘He can be a horror. And you know now why I can’t walk 
out on him. This is my best chance to get back finally to where 
I belong. But it would be dificrent—it would be much easier— 
if—’ And there she stopped. 

‘If what?’ 

Slic didn’t look at me. ‘If somebody else was really ma king 
love to me/ she said very ąuictly. And then she did look at me. 
‘You know, Dick, it would be much better if you didn’t keep 
sharing digs with your uncle and his idiot girl. Why don’t 
you insist upon being on your own? ’ 

‘Because they know aboul digs—and I don’t. It’s quite 
simple. Ncxt weck we’re in Burmanley. I don’t know Bur- 
inanley—nevcr been thcrc. Uncle Nick and Cissie have lists of 
addresscs.’ 

‘Tommy has too. And I don’t know anything about Bur¬ 
manley either. But we’re in Nottingham, aren’t we, the week 
after—Christmas wcek, that is? Ali right then. I know some 
people in Nottingham you could stay with. Will you go there 
if I can arrange it?’ 

‘Ycs, of course, Julie. Let me know in good time, and tell 
me something about the people, then I can pretend to Uncle 
Nick and Cissie that I know thom. But Burmanley—?’ 

She laughed. ‘Fm afraid Burmanley will have to be touch- 
and-go again for us, darling. And that’s what it had better be 
now. We must go, Dick.’ 

But we hadn’t been as clever, undcr the Wall roof, as we 
thought we had. I discovcred this after lunch on Saturday. 
It had been a trcmendous lunch, with everybody present, ten 
of us in all—the five of us from the Empire, the two resident 
boarders, the Walls and the mysterious old Russian woman, 
who joincd us on this special occasion. Annie the maid had a 
cold and had been sent to bed, so I volunteered to help with 
the heavy trays from and to the kitchen. Mrs Wall, the smali 
and bony Varvara, who had done most of the cooking, com- 
manded the old Russian woman and her husband George to get 
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on with the washing up, and then took mc into a little sitting- 
room beyond the kitchen, a room I had never seen before. 
There she poured out some brandy for both of us, lit one of 
those Russian cigarettes with long paper holders, and after 
we touched glasses and drank, she stared at me solemnly— 
she had huge black eycs—across the smali table, and then bcgan 
to talk. She slill spoke with a thick Russian accent, and some- 
times I missed what she was trying to say, so that I can’t pre- 
tend to reproduce her speech exactly. 

‘Deek,’ she began. ‘I cali you Deck bccause to you I am as 
mother. You are yong. Nicc boy. Good boy, I theenk. So I 
speak with you as mother. 1 notice somctheeng. Also Mamushka 
notice somelhceng. Even my ’usban’ George speaks of it. 
Ali of us, we see vcry plain.’ There she stopped, produccd morę 
smoke, and squintcd at me through it. 

“I don’t understand, Mrs Wall.’ And at that moment I 
really didn’t. 

‘Deck, I speak with you as motlicr—about loafe—’ 

‘ Loaf? ’ But then I realised she meanl love. 

‘Bctwcen man and woman loafe is good. Betwceja girl and 
boy, like you, loafe is good. Bctwcen boy and woman—no lcal 
true loafe. It is ’unger for sex, this kind of loafe. Ali there is 
between you, Deek, and Mccs Blanc, is ’ungcr for scx, anim.d 
feeling. No, foolish to deny. We have seen. We havc already 
spoken of it. We know. With you, Deek, is becausc you are yong, 
strong man. You want girl. You have no girl. With this Mccs 
Blane, it is not the same. She is maturę woman, very strong in 
sex, anyonc can see, and she has terrible ’unger.’ 

‘Shc’s got Tommy Bcamish,’ I muttered. 

‘Not man for her. I think not man for any woman. I go on 
Monday—first ’ouse—and I laugh and George he does not 
stop laugliing. Bcamish is very fonny comedian. Mees Blane 
is clevcr actrcss—not comedienne—but good for Beamish. 
On stage, good for him. Off stage—here—no good together, 
I think. It is all—’ And here she almost spat out some Russian 
term that of course I didn’t understand and I think she didn’t 
want me to understand, just bringing it out to satisfy her own 
fcelings. ‘Deck, I speak again with you as mother. You have 
been to bed with this woman?’ 

‘No, I haven’t, Mrs Wall,' I icplicd rather sharply. 

‘Mind own business—eh? This is what I do all timc here. 
If not, with theatricals, wherc are we? But you are yong. 
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Nice boy. Good boy. Carry trays. Who clse carry trays? No- 
body. So I speak with you as mother. You have not been to bed 
with her. But already she has been to bed with you. She is 
putting you there in her mind. I have seen it in her eye. She 
wants you, Deek. Not for loafe—that is not possible between you 
—but because she has this terrible ’unger. And if you do noth- 
ing, then you cannot escape it. This is not nice yong girl— 
drcaming—Tatiana writing letter to Oncgin—but you do not 
know Pushkin. This is woman—strong in passion. You will 
know this for first time. Not like yong girls. You will not have 
known such a woman. It can be madness for nice yong man. It 
happened to my cousin with such an older woman ’ungry with 
passion. It can be likc terrible diseasc. Not like rcal truć loafe. 
No ’eart. No soul. No balance—no rcal understandings. Deek, 
I speak with you as mother.' She rcached across and tapped the 
back of my hand with her forefinger. ‘I am warning. Find nice 
yong girl. No Mees Blanc for you, please. Finish now. If you 
do not finish now, you will be sorry. I am warning.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said George Wall, limping in at that moment 
with a towel over his arm. ‘Tak’ notice of her, lad. An’ Ah’ll 
tell yer for why. She's a bit what's-it—psychic—Varvara is, 
allus 'as bin. But she wouldn’t ’ave said owt if she ’adn’t laken 
a bit of a fancy to yer, lad. So yer can bet yer bools she meaus 
well. Though if yer onnything like Ah w r as at your age, ten to 
one yer won’t tak’ onny dam’ notice.’ 

‘You are idiot, George,’ she screeched at him. ‘It is serious. 
I am warning. Go away—wash dishes.’ 

‘Nay, we’ve done.’ He laid a heavy hand on my shoulder. 
‘ She knows what she’s talking about, Varvara does, and about 
this love business, where she comes fi om—tlicy cali a spade a 
spade—not like us. So just you remember what she’s told you.’ 
He gave my shoulder a sąueeze. ‘An’ don’t tak’ offence, lad. 
Nowt ’ud bin said if we ’adn’t liked yer. But we think yer best 
o’t’lot. An’ a word in time—’ 

‘ Be quiet. Now it is finished. Deek is good boy—and now he 
has had warning.’ 

And it was not so long afterwards, though in other places 
and when everything scemed so different, that there would 
suddenly return to my mind, without my wanting to recall it, 
that stuffy Httle back sitting-room, with its strange Russian 
smells, with the darkening Sheffield Saturday afternoon all 
round it, and with Varvara Wall, all huge black eyes, tapping 



her waming on the back of my hand. It became in the end my 
clearest memory of that week. But though in a sense she was 
only telling me what I knew already, on some obscure level of 
my mind from which no words came, I forgot her warning 
until it was too late. When I seemed to feel her tapping my 
hand again, I was a different Dick Herncastle, lost in a different 
world of savage joy, bewilderment and anguish. 


4 

In burmanley i was sharing digs again with Uncle Nick 
and Cissie, and of course I never saw them carly on Monday 
morning, when I lcft for the Empire. Burmanley, a city Fd 
ncvcr scen before, scemcd to be mostly gloom, slush, trams, and 
shop Windows dccorated—if you can cali it that—with tufts 
of cottonwool, for it was now December i 5 th, only ten days from 
Christmas. Our stuff had bcen safcly delivered, but it«was chilly 
and mournful backstage that morning, and both Sam and Ben 
seemed to have colds. When we could do no morę, I took them 
away to stand them rum-and-coflee, and when I got back the 
band cali had started and nearly everybody was ahead of me. 
I had hoped to sec Julie, but for once old Courtenay was taking 
their cali. Jcnnings was there but not Johnson, and when 
Jermings came off and saw me, he giinned and punched me on 
the chest. ‘ Son, slay right here,’ he said. ‘ Give yourself a great 
great time. The Musical Tiplows are next—all three of ’cm. 
I’d stay and catch up on somc culture, but Fm mceting Hank 
in the saloon round the corner. So long, son! ’ 

The Tiplows, all three, were morę pcrnickcty than evcr, 
and it was nearly half-past twclve before I was free. Then I 
was surprised to find that Bill Jennings was back, apparently 
waiting for me to come off. ‘ Yes, sir, we’re holding some kinda 
mecting back of the saloon,’ he said. ‘ Your uncle said he wanted 
you there, so I said Fd come and get you, son. House managcr’s 
there—name of Carbett—looks like a duke rcady for huntin’ 
and fishin’. Also a newspaperman —Mr Puff of the Burmanley 
Evening Mail . Also Tommy and Miss Blane. Kinda conference, 
you might say, son, with the actors buying the drinks,’ he con- 
tinued as we went out. It was always hard to tell whether Bill 
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Jennings was serious or not, but I did gather on our way to the 
pub that the manager, Carbett, was worried because it looked 
as if the week’s business would be terrible, this being the week 
before Christmas, and he was anxious to discover if Uncle 
Nick and Tommy could suggest any publicity stunt that might 
bring people in, later in the week. And Mr Puff, who did the 
theatrical news and gossip for the evening papcr, was there to 
offer any help he might be able to give. ‘And when I left ’em, 
son,’ Bill Jennings concluded, ‘the only suggestion—though 
it’s a good one—was Same Again? 

When we joined the group in the smali back room of the 
pub—and they had the place to thcmselves—Uncle Nick was 
talking. ‘ Weil then, it’ll have to be the Indian Box. It seems to 
be all wc’ve got. I used to use it in the act but then left it out 
because it wasn’t spectacular enough. Oh—Richard—we’ve 
still got the Indian Box, haven’t we?’ 

‘I’vc never noticed it,’ I began. 

‘Weil, for God’s sake, don’t tell me we haven’t got it.’ He 
glarcd at mc. ‘Come on, we must have. It’s a fancy Oriental 
box, about two feet long, one foot high and broad, with a big 
ornamental key.’ 

‘ I’vc ncvcr secn it.’ And then, before he could interrupt me 
again, I added: ‘But there’s a smali packing case about that 
size that I’ve never opened because Sam told me we weren’t 
using it.’ 

‘That’s all right then, lad. That’s it.’ He looked round at 
the others. ‘This is how we’ll work it. But I warn you I’ll need 
some help all round. Yes, from you, Mr Puff, and your paper— 
and if possible fi om one of your biggest shops.’ 

‘FU do my best, Mr Ollanton,’ said the journalist, who was a 
smali fat man in a shiny blue suit too smali for him. ‘But of 
course it depcnds on what you have in mind.’ 

Tve always found the Evening Mail very friendly,’ said 
Carbett, the house manager, rather pompously. And he really 
was tiying to look like a spoiting landowner, and later I found 
that with his evening white-tie-and-tails he went to the length 
of wcaring a monocle. ‘And I’ve no doubt if our friend Mr 
Puff likes the idea he’ll be able to persuade one of our biggest 
shops to co-operate with us. Smedley and Jones, perhaps—eh? 
But of course it does depend on what you have in mind, Mr 
Ollanton.’ 

‘Thanks for telling me,’ said Uncle Nick dryly. ‘All right, 
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this is the effect.’ He paused for a moment or two, and I was 
able to look across at Julie, who held up her glass enąuiringly, 
as if asking me if I wanted a drink. ‘You announce tonight 
that at the special rcąucst of some Burmanley friends and ad- 
mirers, Ganga Dun will undertake to read the futurę. He will 
place in his Indian Box tonight or tomorrow morning some 
smali sheets of paper on which will be written the Evening Mail 
headlines for Thursday. The box will be locked, corded and 
sealed in the shop tomorrow. It will remain in the shop window 
—or in any other prominent place therc—until Thursday 
evcning. It will then be taken by a representative of the shop 
to the Empire on Thursday evcning, and will be opcned on the 
stage at the second house and the headlines read out to the 
audience.’ 

‘Boy, that’s a lulu,’ cried Hank Johnson. 

‘But, Mr Ollanton, can you really do this?’ asked Carbctt. 

‘If I can’t, what tlie heli am I talking about?’ said Uncle 
Nick, looking disgustcd. ‘Fve done it bcforc. Don’t forgct, I’m 
a magician.’ 

‘ls it done by mirrors or clcctricity, Maestroi’ Tommy 
asked. ‘Or are there two boxcs?’ 

‘No, there arcn’t two boxcs,’ said Uncle Nick coldly. ‘And 
from the timc that box leaves me tomorrow, it’s nevcr in my 
possession. And it’s locked, corded and sealed, with everybody 
looking on, in the shop, which then kceps the box on display. 
The only thing is—l’m not going to be there, bccause I’m 
Ganga Dun, and I don’t propose to w car costume and make-up 
in the middle of the afternoon. Richard and one or two of 
you pcople will have to look after that. Weil,’ and he lookcd at 
the journalist, ‘is that good enough for you?’ 

‘It’s a bobby-dazzler,’ Mr Pujf exclaimed, getting up. ‘I’ll 
telephone the oflice.’ 

‘Half a minutę,’ said Tommy. ‘What about Alderman 
Fishface? ’ 

‘Alderman Fishblick?’ 

‘Ali the same. What—you don’t know about him,’ said 
Tommy, looking at several of us who obviously didn’t know 
about Alderman Fishblick. ‘ Explain him, Mr Carbett—spread 
him out and peg him down.’ 

Carbett cleared his throat importantly. ‘Alderman Fishblick 
is a local estate agent and a great man on the City Council. 
Tectotaller, non-smoker, and dead against theatres and musie 
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halls. Musie halls especially. Haunts of vice, he says we are. 
He was denouncing us again, last week—’ 

‘ Look here,’ the journalist cut in. ‘ I must get on to the office. 
Somebody tell me quick where Alderman Fishblick comes into 
this Indian Box business.’ He appealed to Tommy, then to 
Uncle Nick. 

‘If you people,’ sald Uncle Nick, ‘will get Alderman Fish¬ 
blick into one of your headlines on Thursday, I can guarantce 
that whoevcr reads those headlines on the stage on Thursday 
will havc to mention Alderman Fishblick.’ 

‘Weil, I can’t give you as good a guarantee,’ the journalist 
told him, ‘but Fil talk to our chaps. I know there’s a Gouncil 
meeting on Thursday morning, and Fishblick nearly always 
makes a fuss about something. But I must go. I won’t telephone, 
TU go straight back to the oflice. Now, Mr Ollanton, can I say 
}ou’vc acceptcd a challenge to perform your magie Indian 
Box trick in Burmanley? Right. And you’rc ready to send the 
box tomorrow to Smcdley and Jones’s for them to kcep until 
Thursday? Right. I can get this into the paper touight. 
Toodle-oo, everybody!' Exit Mr Pufj. 

T’m working something out for Alderman Fishface mysclf,’ 
said Tommy. ‘It’11 be something to do with his estate agency. 
And I’ll want some help, Nick. Like you on that suflragette 
caper at Leeds. I’ll need you and Gissie and young llcrncastle. 
And you Bill, and you Hank.’ 

‘We’U be light in there, man, pitcliing,’ cried Bill. 

‘So long as it biings pain and soirow to Alderman Fish¬ 
blick,’ said Hank Johnson solcmnly, ‘ I’m there by your side, 
Chief. And the drinks are now on me.’ 

But Uncle Nick told me to go back, unpack the box, make 
suie the big ornamental kcy was with it, then take key and box 
up to his dressing-room. ‘We’ll have a bite of lunch at the 
Ciowriy he added. ‘Then I’ll make ceitain the box is all in 
order before anything comes out in the paper. So ofT you go, 
lad.’ 

At three o'clock on Tucsday afternoon, I was carrying the 
box, which looked old and very Oriental, into the furniture 
department (Third Floor) of Smedlcy and Jones’s storę. There 
must have been at least a hundred people there, all that the 
room could hołd w hen a space had been cleared for us in the 
middle. I was accompanied—and that is the right term, because 
it was all done very solemnly—by Tommy and Julie, Jcnnings 
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and Johnson, who somehow managed to look grave and im- 
portant, and the manager, Garbett, no longer in his sporting 
costume and looking rather like an undertaker. Smedley and 
Jones were reprcsented by the assistant manager, one R. G. 
Perks, who had called on Uncle Nick at the Empire between 
the first and second houses, the night bcfore, and who had been 
nervous then and seemed even morę nervous now, as if he 
thought the box might explode. The Press was rcpresentcd by 
Mr Puff and several younger and dressier colleagues, looking 
very cynical, as if they knew ho w the trick was done, which 
they certainly didn’t. (I had spent some time wondcring about 
it myself.) There was only one person therc cven morę nervous 
than R. G. Perks, and that was young Richard Herncastle, 
for I was making my first appearance in pubłic olf the stage 
and without the benefit of Indian costume and makc-up. 

When we were all ready, R. G. Perks said rather shakily: 
‘Er. Ladics and er Gentlemen cr. On behalf of er Smedley 
and Jones er glad to wclcome you cr interesting experiment er 
now cali upon er Mr Carbett cr Empire Thcatre.’ 

Carbett told them sevcrely that Burmanley was wcll known 
for its sporting spirit and that Ganga Dun, now appearing at 
the Empire in one of the greatest magical acts on the varicty 
stage anywherc, had acccpted a challenge to perform herc in 
Burmanley perhaps his most extraordinary feat of magie, and 
that they would now be addressed by the popular American 
entertainers, Jennings and Johnson, also on this wcek’s great 
bill at the Empire. 

‘Folks,’ Bill Jennings began, T’vc bccn in vaudcville ąuite a 
time—not on this side but the other sidc of the water. And 
I’ve seen some great magical and thought-reading acts. But 
what Ganga Dun says he’ll do—this beats all. Of course he 
hasn’t done it yet—and maybe he can’t do it—what do you say, 
Hank?’ 

‘I say, Bill—and friends—I say Ganga Dun’s already 
finished what he said he’d do. In that box—hołd it higher, 
son, so the folks can see it—in that box, I say, Ganga Dun has 
already placed a sheet or two of paper on which he has written 
—believe it or not, friends—what will be the headlines of 
Thursday’s Evening Mail. Yes, Tommy? Mr Tommy Beamish, 
folks.’ 

Uncle Nick hadn’t wanted Tommy to speak: he felt that if 
Tommy started gagging and had everybody laughing, nobody 
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would give me and the box any serious attention. But Tommy 
insisted, and here he was, standing on a chair: ‘Now boys, 
girls and ratepayers, I think we can’t losc. If on Thursday night, 
sccond house at the Empire, somebody opens the box, reads out 
the headlines, and they’re all dead right, we’ve seen something 
as good as the Indian ropę trick. And if they’re all wrong, 
then we havc a good laugh at poor old Ganga Dun—though I 
must tell you he isn’t poor, he isn’t old, and he keeps frightening 
the life out of me. Hc’s sin-is-ter —honestly, he is—he’s sin-is-ter 
and mal-evo~lent. And he told me yesterday—he spcaks English 
on Mondays—that it isn’t donc by mirrors or by elecliicity— 
so how the blue blazes doc« he do ii? Remcmber, people, he 
ne\er secs this box again until it’s opened on the Empire stage. 
And now my distinguished colleague, Lady Macbcth—I beg 
her paidon. Miss Julie Blane -will tell you all about the 
box.’ 

As a matter of facl, Julie, daik, pale-faced, wcaring black 
furs, did look as if she’d just played—or was about to play— 
Lady Macbcth. Shc’d told us she couldn’t improvise a speech, 
so Unclc Nick and I between us had wiitten something for her 
to learn by hcart. So now, inaking fuli usc of her elear and 
boautifully modulated wice, she madę the most cfhrtive 
speech of the afternoon. But I ought to add that during the 
moming Uncle Nick, with his usual attention to detali, had 
rchearsed botli hei and me, her for her timing, mc for the 
lotking, cording, sealing, of the box. 

‘Ladies and Gentlemcn, 1 hope that you ran see Mr Hern- 
castle, who is Ganga Dun’s chief assistant. He will now lock 
the box. There! And now, with the help of Mr Perks, represent- 
ing Missrs Smedlcs and Jones, Mr Heincastle will secure the 
box with cords. After that they will seal the knots with sealing 
w ax, making use of a signet ring owned by Mr Perks. Whilc 
they aie doing this—and I hope you tan all see—I want to 
explain what will happen to the box. From now’ until it is 
opened on the Empire stage on Thursday night, the box will 
nevcr leave this storę, w 7 herc it will be promincntly displayed— 
in the window to the right of the main door, Mr Perks tells me. 
I’m surę you have complete confidence in Mr Perks and Messrs 
Smedley and Jones—I know I have—so that if they tell us on 
Thursday night that the box has never lefi the storę and that 
nobody has attempted to open it, we shall believe them. And 
Mr Perks will be responsible for taking the box straight from 
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here on to the Empire stage. Ganga Dun has sworn that he 
will not even look at it through the window. Now, there it is, 
ladies and gentlemen—securely corded and sealed.’ There 
was some applause. ‘Mr Perks will now take it down to its 
place in the window. And that’s all, ladies and gentlemen. 
Until Thursday night, of course. Thank you!’ 

There was morę applause, and then after Perks, carrying 
the box high above his head, hurried off, people bcgan to move 
away. ‘You werejolly good, Julie,’ I told her. 

‘Thanks, Dick.’ She lowercd her yoice. ‘But I wish you’d 
tell mc how he thinks he’s going to puli ofT this trick.’ 

‘I would if I kncw. But I don’t know. All I do know is that 
he’s done it bcfore—and doesn’t think much of it. Perhaps 
because he didn’t invcnt it himsclf. Unclc Nick prefers the 
eflects he invents himself.’ 

‘I’U bet he does, knowing your nice kind Uncle Nick. Oh— 
Tommy wants us. Ycs, Tommy dcar?’ 

‘Not you, Julie dear. This is for the Ganga Dundians.’ 
He turned to me. ‘It’s about the Alderman Fisliface gag. Fve 
got it all worked out for tomorrow morning. Tonight in my 
dressing-room I’ll explain what everybody has to do. So tell 
Nick and Sloppy Gis. Right? Not between the shows—I want 
to take it easy—but aftęr the last house.’ 

I realise that nowadays, in a different world, the claborate 
practical joke we played on Alderman Fisliblick, that Wcdnes- 
day morning in Bunnanlcy, may seem childish, ridiculously 
unworthy of the care and attention that six or seven adult 
performeis devotcd to it. But in its defence thetc are threc tliings 
worth mcntioning. First, there still existed thcn a tradition of 
practical jokes played by stage people, coming down from the 
days of Toole and Henry Irving, beforc he became grand and 
solcmn. Secondly, Alderman Fishblick, who really knew 
nothing about musie halls, had repeatedly madę public attacks 
upon them. Thirdly, variety performers like Tommy Beamish 
and Unclc Nick couldn’t help welcoming anything that broke 
the monotony and boredom of those winter days, when the 
weather was too bad for golf or for excursions in their new toy, 
the motor-car. As Uncle Nick told me morę than once, especi- 
ally when he was happily at work on a new illusion, the chief 
reason why so many variety stars drank too much or got into 
trouble chasing women too hard, was that they were so bored, 
after the night’s zest and excitement, by these empty days in 
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towns they didn’t like. Burmanley was one of them; the weather 
was bad that week, when it was neithcr Christmas nor not- 
Christmas but all cottonwooł snowflakes and seedy Santa 
Clauses; and so we put on a special performance for Alderman 
Fishblick in his capacity as estate agent. We established our 
headąuarters for the operation, as it might be called now, at a 
pub not far from where Philips and Fishblick, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers, had their offices, so we all knew what was happen¬ 
ing in there; and this explains how I can attempt to describe 
that strange morning from the point of view of poor Fishblick. 

So far it had bcen a duli morning, with some sleet slashing 
at the Windows, and Fishblick, after losing his temper with his 
secretary, Miss Cleat, and tellmg the oflicc boy that if he didn’t 
brighten up his idcas he would have to go, didn’t know what 
to do with himself and so bcgan examining the list of properties 
that Philips and Fishblick had for sale or rent. The chief of 
thcse, Hickerston Hall, a white clcphant no longer white, had 
now becn empty for over two yeais, and Fishblick niust havc 
been wondcring what he could do with it, when a Mr and Mrs 
Primp werc announctd, wanting to sec him on most urgent 
business. 

‘Alderman Fishblick,’ said Mr Primp, shaking hands 
enthusiastically, ‘you’ve probably heaid of mc—Primp, Tea 
Merchant, of Minting Lane. Ycs, Fm Primp of Mincing Lane.’ 
He had a straggling beard, eyeglasses, and a high quavering 
voicc. (When Tommy Bcamish really took trouble, he could be 
superb.) Mrs Primp, be-furred and vciled, was both aloof and 
elegant and lookcd very rich, Julie having played many such 
parts. 

‘Now w'hat about Hickerston Hall?’ said Mr Primp. ‘I’m 
thinking of retiring, and yesterday Mrs Primp and I took a 
look at Hickertson Hall, only from the outsidc of course, and 
Mrs Primp fancied it at once—didn’t you, dear?’ 

‘I felt something might be done with it,’ said Mrs Primp, 
in a dcep contralto that was as rich as her appearance. ‘But 
of course we must look over it.’ 

‘Naturally, naturally, Mrs Primp,’ Fishblick told her, trying 
to keep his excitement out of his voice. ‘It’s a remarkable 
property—and it’s just possiblc I might be able to offer you a 
slight reduction on the asking price—’ 

Mr Primp wavcd this aside. ‘ Primp of Mincing Lane doesn’t 
haggle,’ he announced. * The point is—when can you show us 
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the house? We must return to London tonight, I must wam 
you, Fishblick.’ 

‘We can go out there now—* 

‘Impossible. But if you’11 cali for us at half-past two this 
afternoon at the Midland Hotel—’ 

* Of course, Mr Primp. I’ll arrange for a car—•* 

‘Mcanwhile,’ said Mrs Primp, in a tonę deeper still, ‘you 
must give us all particulars—’ 

‘Just what I was about to do, Mrs Primp.’ Fishblick was so 
excited hc fumbled for a moment or two at his papers. ‘Yes, 
herc they are. A very fine property indced for any man of 
means—’ 

‘Mr Primp has considerable means, Alderman rishblick,’ 
said Mrs Primp coldly. 

‘And I lihe to do business like this.’ And Mr Primp brought 
his hand down fiat on the desk, glaring tlnough liis cyeglasses 
at the startlcd Fishblick. ‘Half-past two at tlić Midland Hotel, 
then. And don’t keep me waiting. Ask airybody in Mincing 
Lane about Primp. I don’t like any dilly-dall>ing and shilly- 
shallying.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Primp. I’m surę you’11 find —’ 

‘Good morning to you,’ said Mr Primp sliarply. ‘Como, my 
dcar. No, don’t move, Fishblick. You must make your anange- 
ments.’ 

Fifteen minutes later, wliilc Fishblick was still trying to 
discover the financial status of Primp of Mincing Lane, 
Coloncl Sloman was announced. He was a tali, dark, imposing- 
looking man, not unlike a younger Lord Kitchener. He was 
accompanied by his daughter (Gissie, ąuietly dressed and with 
no make-up) and his son, me with a large fair moustache that 
Uncle Nick had madę out of crcpe hair whilc hc gavc himself a 
large dark moustache. Incidcntally, this Fishblick performance 
showed me what a good actor Uncle Nick might have been. 

‘I’m Coloncl Sloman, late Chief of Police in Penang. You 
people are the agents for Hickerston Hall, aren’t you? Come, 
come, my dcar sir, either you are or you aren’t. If you arcn’t, 
say so, I’ve no time to waste.’ 

‘Yes, we are, Colonel Sloman. You want to Iook over the 
house? ’ 

‘Of course I want to look over the house. And so do my 
son and my daughter. We’ve no intention of buying a house 
without looking over it. Do you takc me for an idiot, man?’ 
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Fishblick, though still feeling rather dazed, madc a move 
round his desk. He was a gingerish, bcaky, narrow-mouthed 
man with eyes not unlike the glass stoppers uscd in those days 
for ginger-beer bottles. ‘I can take you out thcre at onco, 
Colonel Sloman—’ 

‘No, you can’t. I have an appointmcnt with the Lord 
Lieutenant—an old friend. Have to be this afternoon. Only 
time. Cali for us at half-past two this afternoon—County 
Hotel.’ 

‘Oh—dear!’ Fishblick was flustered. ‘I’m not quite surę—’ 

*What the dcvil do you mean, man?’ Colonel Sloman 
tlmndered. * If you don’t want to sell the propcity, then say 
so. Not guite surę! Good God—aren’t there any lcal mon of 
business left in this countrs?’ 

‘It’s only a quostion of rc-arranging something,’ Fishblick 
b( gan desperatcly. 

‘ Rc-arranging something! Don’t talk nonsense, man. I’m 
seiiously interested in tlńs propeity—and I don t need to till 
you, man, that it’s obviously been on the market for soine time 
—and if you’re at all anxious to sell it, then you will show us 
over the house this afternoon and will theiefore cali for us 
promptly at two-thii ty at the County Hotel. I don’t care about 
your arrangements, I have my own. Two-thiity shaip then, at 
the County. Come along, you two.’ 

Now in a lather, Fishblick followed us out, trying to explain 
about his anangements and re-anangements, but Unclc Nick 
ltfused to listen and waved him away. 

It must have been whilc he was still ttying to leave a message 
lor Mr Primp at a Midland Hotel that had never heard of him, 
that poor Fishblick found himsell staring at two extraordinary 
Ameiicans, who worc unusually laigt round spcctaclcs and 
TJncle Sam beards. They wanted to look at Hickerston Hall 
too, not as a possible privatc icsidence, for they lived at 
Oshkosh close to their main factory, but as a building that 
might be adapted to the manufacture of their special linę of 
toys. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said one ofthcm emphatically, ‘Simon and Simon’s 
world-ree-nowned Golliwogs and Teddy Bears.’ 

‘Golliwogs and Teddy Bears?’ Fishblick faltercd, probably 
wondering by this time if he were going out of his mind. 

‘The kiddies’ joy in seventecn diflerent countries, sir,’ 
said the other American, staring scverely at Fishblick through 
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his enormous spectacles. ‘We’d aim to make Hickerston Hall 
the centre of a noo thriving community.’ 

‘And Simon and Simon are no pikers, sir,’ his partner said, 
staring with equal severity. ‘ If the place is right, the price will 
be right—yes, sir.' 

‘So we’ll take a look round this afternoon. We’ll be waiting 
for you at the Red Lion—say, at half-past two this afternoon—* 

‘Only time we have, Alderman. Take it or leave it. If you 
want to do business with Simon and Simon, you’11 be there 
with an automobile right on the dot at half-past two.’ 

They gave the wretchcd Fishblick no opportunity to cut in. 
‘Simon and Simon. Total assets fivc-and-a-half million dollars. 
Golliwogs and Teddy Bears round the world. See you at half- 
past two.’ 

‘Boy,’ cried Jennings as they joined us in the pub, ‘the 
poor guy’s nuts. When we left him, he didn’t know what to 
say or where to begin.’ 

‘And therc’11 bc heli to pay at tomorrow morning’s City 
Council meeting,’ said Johnson. ‘ He’ll ratę a headline or I’m 
Lilian Russell. And mine’s a ScoU li, Tommy.’ 

It was decided that the Indian Box should be Bpened, at 
the second house on Thursday, not during our act but at the 
end of Tommy’s, after he had tahen his cali. So then, on we 
went: Uncle Nick still as Ganga Dun, Tommy and Julie, Perks 
of Smedlcy and Jones carrying the Indian Box, and I without 
costume and make-up, back in my best suit. We had a fuli 
house, and indeed business had been better ever sińce we 
announced the stunt, Mr Puff having givcn us somc publicity 
cvery evcning. Under Uncle Nick's careful dircction, we had 
worked out in advancc everything that had to be done on the 
stage. 

Tommy began. ‘Ladies, Gentlemcn and Fricnds, this is 
Mr Perks of Smedley and Jones, and he’s here to testify that 
the Magie Box—there it is—has been in his possession—or 
J Smedley’s or Jones’s—evcr sińce it was locked, coided and 
sealed in plain vicw on Tuesday afternoon, and that Ganga 
Dun has never been near it. That’s right, isn’t it, Mr Perks?’ 

After clearing his throat rather desperately, Perk fi said that it 
was. 

Julie now explained how Ganga Dun had accepted the 
challenge to place in the Box, on Tuesday morning, papers on 
which would be written headlines appearing in tonight’s finał 
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edition of the Evening Mail . ‘ If he’s done it, I can’t imagine how,’ 
she concludcd. ‘But we do know he hasn’t been near the Box 
sińce Tuesday morning. I’ll now ask Mr Perks and Mr Hern- 
castle, Ganga Dun’s assistant, to break the seals and untie the 
cords.’ 

Perks and I did this, slowly and solemnly. Perks was now 
breaking into a sweat, and I couldn’t help fceling uneasy and 
anxious, in spite of my confidcnce in Uncle Nick. If the trick 
didn’t work—and it was still a mystery to me how it could work 
—Burmanley might begin to throw things at us. 

It was now my tum to speak. For the last half hour I had 
been muttering to myself what I had to say. ‘I will now ask 
Ganga Dun to hand me the key, and, to guard against any 
possible dcceplion, ladies and gcntlemen, I will give the key 
to Mr Perks so that he can open the box.’ I went across and 
bowtd gra\ely to Uncle Nick, who cercmoniously produced the 
latge ornamental key. I hcld it high as I crossed the stage to 
Perks. Ile opencd the box and took out of it three picces of thin 
paper, whieh he smoothed out in order to read what was written 
on them. But Tom my, who wasn’t a star for nothing, grabbed 
tliem and lead out the three hcadlines. The frrst was something 
about Lloyd George, the second about the price of turkeys, and 
the tliiid, which raised a great yell of laughter, said Angry Scene 
at Counnl Meeting: Alderman Fishbluk Agaw. As they weie still 
laughing and chetring, Tommy handed the three sheets to 
Pt rks, for him to confirm that these w ere the headlines written 
on them. Perks nodded vigoiously, but couldn’t make himsclf 
heard. Uncle Nick movcd forward a pace or two, to take a bow, 
and w r as applauded, but tlien signalled for the curtain to come 
down. I could see that he was furious. 

‘Why the devil did iow have to interfere?’ he demanded of 
Tommy angiily. T’d arranged for this chap Perks to read them 
out.’ 

‘Much better for me to do it, old boy. Hc"d never have got 
that big laugh on Fishfaee.’ 

‘ You look after your laughs, and let me look after my tricks. 
Most of’em out there think the headlines wcren’t on those three 
sheets, that you were just rcmembeiing tonight’s headlines.’ 

‘Oh—I don’t think so, Nick old boy,’ said Tommy airily. 

‘You don’t think at all, that’s your trouble,’ Uncle Nick 
growled, and went striding off. 

‘Now, now, nowi’ And Tomjny hurried after him. 
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Julie and I went up to our dressing-rooms together, taking 
our time and keeping close. ‘But, Dick darling, how on earth 
did he do it? I mean, those really were the headlines, weren’t 
they? And there they were in the box, and I’m surę little Mr 
Perks didn’t cheat. But how could Nick have known what they’d 
be, I mean, on Tucsday morning? He can’t really tell the futurę, 
can he?’ 

And I think that if Fd said he could, so long as Fd looked and 
sounded solemn, she wouldn’t have contradicted me. Though 
no fool, Julie had the deeply feminine desire to defy rationality, 
logie, cvidence, and to wclcome any sign of the unpredictable, 
the marvcllous, the miraculous. I have come to believc that 
this is a good and not a bad thing in woman, hclping to prevcnt 
us from being imprisoned by our rationality and our theories 
of causc-and-effect. But I couldn’t accept Uncle Nick as a seer, 
and told her so. ‘It’s a trick—and one that Uncle Nick has 
a contempt for—but how it’s worked, I don’t know yet.’ 

‘Fm madly curious, darling.’ She stopped and camc closer 
still. ‘Will you promise to tell me as soon as you know?’ 

‘No, Julie, I won’t.’ 

‘You wretchcd boy! The first thing I evcr ask*you to do 
for me—and you say No-oh, Joolie , Ah won'ł. Very well, I 
won’t tell you about tliose people in Nottingham—for next 
week. You remember?’ 

‘ Yes, of course. The people Fm to stay with. But listen, Julie, 
I madę a solemn promise to Uncle Nick nevcr to explain to 
anybody his tricks and illusions. It’s his living, Julie, and minę 
too just now. Do you want me to break solemn promises?’ 

She laughed. ‘Gcrtainly, so long as you didn’t make them to 
me. Ali right, darling, Fil forgivc you. And hcre’s their name 
and address.’ The folded paper seemed to come out of her 
waist bclt. ‘You necdn’t write to them unless you’ve dccided 
not to go—’ 

‘Of course I haven’t. That’s where Fm going.’ 

‘Don’t bother writing then. They’rc expecting you. And I 
hope you’ll be expecting mc—unless wc're out of luck—some 
time on Christmas Day. No, darling, come on. Tommy’ll be 
wondering what’s become of me.’ 

When I rcachcd Uncle Nick’s dressing-room, he was telling 
a couple of young reporters to go away. When they had gone 
and he began changing, he said: ‘They evcn wanted me to 
tell ’em how it was done. Young twerps! I didn’t invcnt the 
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trick and I don’t think much of it, but Fm not making a present 
of it to the newspapcrs. Let ’cm work it out for thcmsclves. 
I had to after I first saw it.’ 

‘Julie Blane was asking me to tell her how it was done,’ I 
remarked, with the best casual air I could manage. 

‘Tommy may have put her up to it. What did you say, lad?’ 

‘That I didn’t know how you did it, and that cven if I did 
know, I wouldn’t tell her. Fd madę a solemn promise, I said.’ 

* Good for you. Though God knows what she’d worm out of 
you, if both of you had your pants off. Watch that one, lad. 
By the way, the management sent this bottle round.’ He was 
now pouring out champagne for us both. ‘And it’s the least 
they could do, seeing as how Fve becn working ovcrtime for 
’em. And I hatc doing that Box tiick. It’s too bloody chceky 
and it’s got no stvle to it. I wouldn’t put my name to it.’ 
He half-emptied his glass, then lookcd at me. ‘Just think 
carcfully, lad, weigh it all up, and then if you can’t tell me how 
it’s donc, you oughtn’t to be woiking in my act. Takc your 
timc.’ 

f did. He’d finished changing and had tidied up—Uncle 
Nick was vcry tidy and he refused to employ a ‘dresser’, 
though he could wcll afford one—befoi e we spoke again. 
‘Weil, lad, what’s the verdict?’ 

‘It must be the key, Uncle Nick. There’s no other explan- 
ation.’ 

‘ Qiiite right. I look at the hcadlines, writc three of ’em on 
special thin paper. The three sheets are rollcd up and inserted 
into the key. When the key unlocks the box it also shoots out 
the rolled paper, so by the timc the lid’s lifted, tliere are your 
hcadlines, waiting indde the box. Therc’s a ncat littlc spring 
inside the key, a nice job, otherwise the whole bloody lhing’s 
childish.’ He gave himself some morę champagne. ‘Keep this 
to yourself, lad, but Fm just beginning to get an idea—and 
I’ve done no work on it yet—for an eilect that could rcally 
give ’em the creeps. But Fil need another dwarf. However, 
it’ll probably take months to get it right,’ he ended, quite 
happily. 

I remember thin king then—and it shows how my mind was 
working—that the sooner he concentrated on this two-dwarf 
effect, the bettćr it would be for Julie and me. Pcrhaps the luck 
was running our way. 

On Saturday I told him and Cissie that I wouldnt be sharing 
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their digs in Nottingham because Fd already arranged to stay 
with some people I knew there. He didn’t care, but Cissie was 
disappointed. *Oh—Dick, I did hope we’d all be together for 
Christmas.’ 

‘Don’t start that, girl,’ Uncle Nick told her. ‘I hate Christ- 
mas.’ 

‘Nick, you don’t.’ 

‘I do. It’s all so stupid.’ 

‘But what about the kiddies?’ 

‘ What about the kiddies ?’ It was brutal mimicry. ‘Weil, what 
about ’em? Thcy like Christmas because they get things given. 
They’d like any other time when they got things given. Middle 
of April—end of October—any timc. The rest of us are just 
diddlcd by the shopkecpers, who raise their prices because 
they’re so fuli of the Christmas spirit of goodwill and peace to 
all men. I had a Christmas card today—all about old friend- 
ship and loving thoughts by the fircside—from the biggest 
rogue of an agent I’ve ever hud to deal with. No, don’t talk 
to me about Christmas, girl. Fil endure it, but Fm damned if 
1*11 cnjoy it. I earn a living by deceiving other people, but I 
don’t have to deceive myself.’ 


5 

I liked the look of Nottingham, which Fd ncver visited 
before, and the weatlier there was better tlian what wc’d had 
in Sheffield and Burmanley. And Julic’s friends, Alfred and Rosę 
Bentwood, gave me the best room I’d had, quite big, with 
plenty of space around its double bed, well-carpeted and with 
a fine new gasfire. It was of course their guest room, and, 
though I insisted upon paying for it, they were really doing me 
a favour at Julie’s reąuest. Before she married, Rosę had becn 
on the stage, playing smali parts. Alfred Bentwood had a 
comfortable job with some Wholesale tobacconist. They were 
both about forty, both round and jolly, great theatre-and- 
party-goers, probably always welcome because they would 
laugh at anything and laugh nearly as much at nothing. When 
I first met them, rather late on Sunday night, they laughed so 
much I thought there must be something odd about my appear- 
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ance, my fly must be unbuttoned or something; but then I soon 
realised they laughed likc that all the dme. They were kind and 
generous; there was plenty of food and drink in the house, and 
you could help yourself to anything, day and night; and they 
were fun to be with for half-an-hour or so, but after that 
you began to feel there was too much laughing. Julie came out 
to tea on the Monday—she and Tommy were staying at the 
Flying Horse down in the Poultry—but we’d only opportunity 
and time for some quick clutching and kissing before I had to 
leave for the first house. 

If tliis had bccn an ordinary week, I think I would have 
cnjoyed Nottingham and staying with the Bcntwoods. But it 
was Christmas week, with Christmas Day itsclf on Thursday 
(and I apologise for so much always happening on Thursdays 
in these reminiscences, but that’s how it was, so I can’t help 
it;, and because it was Christmas week, eveiylliing was diiferent 
and somehow wrong. I suppose I felt we ought not to havc becn 
there, at least not until Boxing Day. The audiences were smali 
and were mostly tliinking about something else, presents or 
parties. Uncle Nick especially hated it—though he likcd 
Nottingham in the ordinary way—and cut the Vanishing 
Cjclist out of the act because he said the audiences didn’t 
descrve it. At the second house on Wednesday, Christmas Eve, 
Tommy w as almost rolling drunk but I must admit, for I went 
down to watch the act, he was also vcry very funny. As for 
Jcnnings and Johnson, tlicy were gently stewed all the 
week. 

Howevcr, homeless though we were—and felt—we did our 
best, and scurried around the crowded shops buying presents. 
I bought some cigars for Uncle Nxck, a scarf for Cissic, some old 
malt whisky for Jcnnings and Johnson, and a brooch I couldn’t 
really afford for Julie. I kept thinking about sending a wire to 
Nancy, at the Tlieatre Royal, Plymouth, because for some 
reason or other, and iu spite of Julie, I couldn’t drive her out 
of my mind, especially on Wednesday, but in the end I didn t. 
I also kept wondering what was going to happen on Christmas 
Day, when of course we wouldn’t be playing and the whole 
town would be shuttered and turned away from us. I knew the 
Bcntwoods were going out for the day, to laugh their heads off 
with rclatives; and up to Christmas Eve Julie hadn’t told me 
what she was doing but had merely smiled and looked 
mysterious and murmured something about being patient. 
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By the sccond house on Wcdnesday I was beginning to fcel 
rather dcsperate about it. 

But then—and perhaps the whole thing was her doing— 
Julie came round during the interval and invitcd us to a 
Christmas dinner Tommy was giving at the Flying Horse. 
Uncle Nick, Gissie and I, Jennings and Johnson and Ricarlo, 
werc being invited from our show, and there would also be 
some pcople Tommy knew who were playing in the pantomimę. 

T’m glad about this, Julie,’ I whispered at my drcssing- 
room door. I had a smali dressing-mom to myself, that wcek. 
‘But is it going to be any good to us?’ 

‘I think it might, dat ling. And I’ll givc you a signal when I 
think you ought to leave. Oh—and don’t eat and drink too 
much.’ And her laugh floated back as she hurricd away. 

A little scenc in Uncle Nick’s drcssing-room, latcr that night, 
madę me realisc once again what an unpredictable charaiter 
he was. Wc’d bcen talking about putting back the Vanishing 
Cyilisl for Boxing Day, when I stoppcd a moment and then 
suddenly exclaimcd: T’m a fool—and a mcan fool at that.’ 

‘ Now what is it, lad? ’ 

Tt’s Sam and Ben and Barney. Y’know, uncle, unless some- 
thing’s going wrong, 1 never think of theni as themsclvcs during 
the act. And this week tlicy’rc not dressing with me. So I’vc 
forgotten all about thrtn. Not asked tliem what they’re doing 
for Christmas. Not bought tliem anything. And now it’s too 
late.’ 

‘It might have becn but for me,’ said Uncle Nick dryly. 
‘They’U do all riglit at their digs. I’ve asked. l’ve also sent ’em 
a big liamper—everything in it tłiey could want—and it lias 
your namc on it as well as minę. Cissie’s too, of coursc.’ 

‘Oh—that’s wonderful. What a relief!’ 

‘I daie say. But you shouid think, lad. Keep things in mind, 
the way I do. And now 1*11 trouble you for half a sovereign, 
Mr Herncastle, for your share of the hampcr.’ 

‘All right, Uncle Nick. Hcre’s your ten shillings. But would 
you have asked for it if I’d said nothing? ’ 

‘No. Never a word.’ 

I laughed. ‘So if I’d never mentioned Sam and Ben and 
Barney, I’d have savcd ten shillings.’ 

‘ That’s right, lad.’ 

‘ You’d have paid my share out of your own pocket—’ 

‘I would. But you’d have gone down in my estimation, 
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don’t forget, Richard. And my esteem ought to be worth ten 
bob to you—’ 

‘ Yes, of course. But I must say, Uncle Nick, you’re not an 
easy man to undcrstand—’ 

‘That’s because I’m sensible through and through. And 
thoroughly sensible chaps like me are getting rare.’ And he 
didn’t say this with a smile; he meant it. ‘ Most of you now are 
morę or less barmy. Weil, I’m not. Oh—and watch yourself 
tomorrow at this dinncr of Tommy’s.* 

‘ Why should I? Wliat d’you mean?’ 

‘Don’t comc it, lad. I mean Miss Julie Blanc. Do you think 
nobody noticed you, week beforc last, at Sheffield? Cissie’s 
got no scnse but she has sharp eyes and ears. And I don’t miss 
much. Now, lad, nonę of that tomorrow. We want a Merry 
Christinas, not trouble.’ 

T thought you didn’t bclicve in Merry Chrislmases.’ 

‘I don’t. We’re rnostly just kidding ourselves. But I know 
about trouble, and I don’t want any of it. So watch where 
your liands go tomorrow, lad.’ 

I got up late on Ghristmas morning, had nothing but tea 
and a slice of toast, admired the presents that the Bentwoods 
had given eacli otlier, and saw them go ofT, ladcn with fancy 
packages and still laughing hcartily, to spend the rest of the 
day at his brother’s out Trent Bridge way. This was about 
noon. Wc’d been told to be at the Flying Horse at one o’clock, 
so I spent half-an-hour putting my presents together and then 
taking down the bits of holly and pink papcr-chains that Mrs 
Bentwood had put up in my room: they didn’t seem right for 
it, somchow. The day was cold and might soon be colder, so 
I left the gasfire on, but not at fuli, and put a sauccr of water in 
front of it so that the room wouldn’t seem too dry when I came 
back. I couldn’t escape the fceling that something important 
was going to happen in that room before the day was done. 

Otf I went, carrying my presents and walking rather slowly 
because I had plcnty of time, turning into North and then South 
Sherwood Street, on my way down to the Poultry. I was in two 
moods that ought to have cancclled out, but they didn 5 t. 
Eithcr they stayed on two different levcls or I oscillated between 
them. With the first, I was sharply expectant and rather excited. 
After all I was on my way to what would probably be a lively 
and rich Christmas dinner, in a famous old pub, and Julie 
would be ihere, and anything might happen, then or afterwards. 
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Julie glittered among thcse hopeful thoughts like the fairy on 
top of a Christmas tree. In the second mood I felt empty and 
sad. I may have been influenced by the Christmas morning 
look of the place, the blank-faced and muflled strects, the way 
in which the town seemed to turn its back on me, aftcr telling 
me it was at home and I was homeless. Ali that may explain why 
I kept feeling empty and sad. But I believe now there was some- 
thing else, nothing to do with the day and the place but entirely 
concerned with this Julie aflair. I believe that just before I 
really began this aflair I had a foretapte of what the end would 
be. 

Fourteen of us sat down to dinncr. Addcd to our eight were 
a Principal Boy (buxom, foity), Principal Giil (all curls and 
dimples), Fairy Queen (big, blondc, wonderful for Ricarlo), 
Demon King (oldisli baritone, all eyebrows and blue chin), 
and the Broker’s Men, the comical Bcgby Brothers (smali, any 
age, battered faces), all of course from the pantomimę. My 
place at tlić tubie was between Cissie and the Fairy Quccn 
sitting across fiom Tommy and Julie. I asked Julie where poor 
old Courtenay was, but she shook her head and frowned at mc-; 
I guessed that hc was out of favour with Tommy. fSo was I, 
but I learnt afterwards that Julie wanglcd my invitation by 
telling Tommy that after all I was Nick’s nephew and that Nick 
wouldn’t comc if I coifldn’t.) Wc’d already exchanged our 
presents while we were diinking pink gins or sherry-and- 
bitters. Uncle Nick gave me a wonderful assortment of water- 
colours and brushes; Cissie had two ties for me; and Jennings 
and Johnson, in exchangc for my old malt whisky, lianded me a 
case with three fine pipcs in it; but all I cxcliangcd with Julie 
was a quick whisper that we’d do our pi cscnt-giving later. 
Then we sat down to an enormous amount of food and drink. 
The women—cxcept Julie, who always kept her own cool style 
in public—were at first immcnsely ladylike though deter- 
minedly winsome and eyelash-fluttcring but then, as the winę 
and whisky went down and crackers were pulled and paper 
hats donned at all angles, they loosened up, read out fortunes 
and riddles from the crackers, screamed with laughter as the 
jokes of the comedians became broader and broader. Uncle 
Nick, his cigar alight and now into his second bottle of cham- 
pagne, wrapped three little toys from crackers in colourcd paper, 
rolled the tiny parcel between his hands, then opencd it to 
show us that the toys had changed into a packet of cigarettes. 
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Ricarlo, to please the Fairy Queen, juggled wilh a fork and a 
spoon and four unpullcd crackers. Tommy kept putting on 
diflerent paper liats and making speeches to fit thcm, and he 
was vcry funny until he became too noisy and incoherent. 
Jennings and Johnson, finding vaguely appropriate hats, did 
an act as a Nevada Shcriff and a Red Indian. Julie and I 
laughcd and clappcd with thc rcst, but every time our glances 
met I knew that, like me, she wasn’t rcally there and one of 
thcm. Then Tommy, attcmpting a vast gesture, tipped his 
cliair back and foli with it and had to be hclpcd to his feet by 
Uncle Nick and Ilank Jennings; but, glassy-eycd and babbling, 
he insistcd upon bcing givcn another drink. By this> time, 
eveiybody was lcaving thc table. I caught a look from Julie, 
and in the movement and confusion I slipped out unnoticed. 

Remembciing what Julie had said, I'd not calcu too much 
but I had drunk my sharc of Burgundy, and I was f('eling 
neither empty nor sad as I walked at a smart pace back to the 
Bentwoods’, clutcliing my presents. I went straight up to my 
room, turncd up the gasfirc, drew thc curtains, and tried a few 
diflerent ligliting eflerts. The Bentwoods had clcctric lights— 
and in 1913 a lot of peoplc still hadn’t—and had plenty of 
thcm; my room had a ceiling cluster, draped in yellow silk, and 
six pink-shaded bulbs on the walls; so that it was possible to 
try various efleets. I unpacked Uncle Nick’s watercolour gear 
but I felt too lcstless to examine it and gloat over it; and any- 
body who wants to find a touch of symbolisin there may do so. 
I put on my slippers, had a wash, tried on one of the tics that 
Cissie had givcn me, and didn’t like it. Ali the time of coursc 
1 was wondering if and when Julie would come. The thought 
that I might wait hours and hours, all for nothing in thc end, 
was unbearable. Yct if I’d suddcnly had a definitc message to 
say she couldn’t come, I could havc borne it, I might even have 
felt rclicved. If this seems inconsistent, I can’t help it; that is 
how I felt. I padded around, pickcd up things and put thcm 
down without looking at them, went out to thc head of the 
stairs several times, and generally slowed time up by not trying 
to pass it in some scnsiblc way. I kept on looking at my watch, 
of course, though there was no point in knowing whetlier it was 
now twenty-past four or half-past, and anyhow I told myself 
that my watch wasn’t reliable, which indeed it wasn’t. And then, 
just as I’d almost dccided she couldn’t be coming, I heard the 
front door open and I rushed downstairs. 
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After we’d embraced and kissed and she began taking off 
her outdoor things, she said: ‘Did it seem agcs, darling? I 
left the very first moment I could. Tommy had to be carted 
to bed not very long after you left, but then I had to make surę 
he was fast asleep. And of course I had to walk here.’ 

‘And now I can give you your present, Julie.’ And I gave her 
the brooch. 

‘But it’s lovely,’ she cried. ‘A lovely old piece.’ 

‘Spanish Eighteenth Century,’ I told her proudly. 

‘Darling, could you afiford it?’ 

‘No, but I did.’ 

‘Sweet.’ She kissed me. ‘Now here’s what I got for you. 
I noticed you hadn’t one.’ It was a wrist-watch, not common 
thcn as they became later, duiing the war; a fine one too; 
I was dclighted. Thcn after I’d thanked and kissed her, she 
said: ‘I hope your room’s warm. It’s bitter outside, and it’s 
rather cold down here.’ 

T’ve been warming my room for hours, Julie. You’11 
see.’ 

‘FU do tliat now. Give me fivc minutes, darling, then eomc 
up. And bring some whisky and glasscs. If you liriVen’t any 
whisky, take the Bentwoods’—Rosę won’t mind. But five 
minutes, plcase, darling.’ 

It was exactly six-and-a-half minutes, by my new watth, 
when I tapped on the door of my room with the whisky bottlc, 
out of which I’d already had a nip, and then walkcd in, not 
quite knowing what to expect. She was standing there coin- 
pletely naked. 

Something happened then that was ncver to happen again. 
For several moments, while she smiled and kept silent and I 
never spoke a word, I took in her bcauty as I might have done 
that of a landscape or a noble picture, outside desire, without 
wanting to possess her. Nowadays we live in a world of nudes 
and semi-nudes, of tanned arms and shoulders, calves and 
thighs, so often exposed and browned that their skin seems like 
a kind of clothing; but then, when women were covered from 
top to toe, a nakedness like this was an extraordinary revela- 
tion, as if a living statuę, pearly, opalescent, faint’y glowing, 
had miraculously stepped out of the dark huddle of clothes. 
And Julie really was beautiful in her nakedness. Bclow the 
loosened dark hair and the delicate, slightly ravaged face, her 
body was fuli, almost opulent; the firm half-globes of her 
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breasts a surprise after those hollowed cheeks; her thighs 
magnificent above the rounded knees, very feminine and having 
a kind of touching innocence, that she was keeping pressed to- 
gcthcr; and I had time even to wonder why painters could have 
offcrcd us a sort of pinkish pulp instead of that dark triangle of 
pubie hair which gave the intricate pale rosc-and-gold model- 
ling of the body the finał sharp accent it nccded. And if all 
tliis seems too detachcd and cold-blooded for a normally sexed 
youth of twenty, seeing for the first time a maturę woman who 
had just undressed herself for him, I can’t help it, for that is 
how it was, though of course this purc seeing, this detachment 
belonging to the paiuter in me, only lasted a few moments. 

Tlicn she movcd, and I moved faster, and we were kissing 
wildly, and my clothcs were coming off, and already she was 
beginning to moan. This very first act of love didn’t last long, 
and I chiefly remember being overwhclmed, almost terrified, 
in my fumbling inexperience, by the force and depth of her 
sexuality, which nothing I had known up to then had led me to 
cxpect, so that I didn’t feel I was having Julie Blane but had 
bern suddenly pulled into a huge strange world, or perliaps an 
ocean, of moaning and frenzied flesh, of pleasure that was also 
pain, and baek into a time before names had been given or 
personality had emerged. 

We sprawled in glistening exhaustion near the fire, had somc 
whisky and smokcd for a while. She wanted to tell mc somc- 
thing and yet didn’t really want to talk, so what came out was 
in broken bits, which I had to piece together as best I could, 
though I was in no mood to start doing any delective work on 
her intimale life. But I gathered that the man she had livcd with, 
the one who had left her, had been a wondeiful lovcr, and that 
now for months, with Tommy, she had been existing in an 
atmosphere of terrible sexual frustration becausc Tommy could 
neither lcavc sex alone nor come to any terms with it, so that 
she was for evcr being excitcd and yet denied any real satis- 
faction. But then she told me not to move and went padding 
out of the room. After a few minutes she came back with a 
towel and sponge, and vcry carefully, tenderly, as if I were 
precious, she wiped my face and other parts of me; and then, 
slowly at first, with a touch herc, a pressure there, until not only 
hands but lips and tongues went exploring, she brought me 
by intcnsely pleasurable degrees into yet another strange world, 
a kind of Oriental garden of deeply scxual sensuality. And then 
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on the bed we madę love again, this time morę slowly and for 
me altogether morę consciously, so that now I no longer felt 
ovcrwhelmed, almost terrificd, but hcld my own with her, 
reaching the climax when she did. But even so, it was still 
curiously impersonal, anonymous, not Richard Herncastle 
lying with Julie Blanc, but a man having a woman. 

It was now morę than time for her to go, as she realised 
in somc alarm. She was quitc rcady to walk back to the hotel 
by hersclf but I wouldn’t have that, and I dressed ąuickly 
while she put on her clothes in the bfcthroom, and I was rcady 
long beforc she was. On tlić way bark to tlu* Poultry, she held 
on to my arm and sometimes pressed hersclf close to mc, but 
said vcry littlc beyond ‘Darling, it was heaven—wasn’t it?’ 
and a few other tender Darling remarks. Womcn hav“ often 
complaincd that it was their bodics that men lovcd, not them 
thcmsclvcs, but licre the situalion was revcrscd, for I couldn’t 
help fccling that at the moment it was the body, to which she 
was still ttying to kecp as elosc as poscible, that hcld all her 
tender interest, and not the owner of it, me, Dick Herncastle. 
I felt instinctivcly tliat we ought to have been talking cagerly 
about otirselvcs, and we weren’t, were hardly sayiri& a word, 
and soinchow I felt this was wrong. We stopped just out ofsight 
of the hotel entrance, kissed bricflv, then parted. 

I was beginning to furl exhausted on my way back to the 
Bentwoods’. Onee again, as in the morning, I seemed to be not 
in one State of mind bul two, working on diflerent levels. On 
top was the usual cxultation of the predatory young małe, the 
primordial gamę hunter crowing to himsclf, for liadnt I just 
had, twice, Julie Blanc, rcady to take any risk to moan and ery 
and shudder with ccstasy in my arms? Wliat about Dick 
Herncastle now? What about Tommy Beamish, w ho couldn’t 
begin to satisly her, or Unclc Nick, pcrfunctoiily making do 
with poor Cissie Mapes? Young Richard Nobody could now 
show thesc star men a thing or two, couldn’t he? And a good 
dcal morę of that stuff bouncing about on tliat top superfieial 
lcvcl. But when it stopped bouncing and glittering and 1 sank 
down to the lower level, I was not only conscious of my cxhaus- 
tion but also of a huge vaguc sadness. Fd had—in l T ncle Nick’s 
term—my ‘greens’, but down there nothing seemed to be 
green and growing. I wasn’t morę myself than I’d been twclve 
hours ago; someliow, for all the crowing on top, I was less. Fd 
suddenly discovered what it was all about—no ąuestion of that 
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—yet now that it was over, and here I was walking alone wearily 
through the Christmas night, what was it all about? 

The Bentwoods weren’t back, still laughing themselves 
sick somewhere, and I went straight up to my room, too warm, 
too close, now, and smelling not only of whisky and tobacco 
but also of sex, a kind of fishy smell, as if we had only to tumbie 
and grapplc with each othcr with sufficicnt energy and en- 
thusiasm to return to the ocean from which our remotest 
anccstors once cmerged. I drew the curtains and opened a 
couple of Windows and tlić door, until the bitter night air was 
too much for mc. Then I lit a pipę and carefully and lovingly 
spread out the watercolours and brushes that Uncle Nick, in 
his unpredictable fashion, had so carefully cliosen for me, and 
then gloated over them. Perhaps because I had lasl used paints 
and brushes in Nancy’s company, and perhaps lor othcr and 
morc mysterious reasons, she kept popping into my mind, 
though I tried to kccp her out and actually hadn’t any elear 
image of her, only a strong idea of her as a person. Then I 
suddenly fclt hungry, took what was left of the whisky down- 
stairs and foraged for some food, finałly ealing a tongue 
sandwich and three mince-pics. I went to bed early and read 
for sonie time, and I had lurned out my light and was just 
drifting olf to sleep w hen I hcarcl the Bentwoods come past my 
door, still laughing. 

Next morning, after Alfred Bentwood and I had washed up 
and tleared away the breakfast tliings and I had left him to 
check his booze and glasses (they were giving a Boxing Day 
party that night), I went up to my room and found Rosę just 
finishing rnaking the bed. She gavc me a merry look. ‘I didn’t 
want to say anything w hen Alf was there,’ she said, ‘but I 
think you enjoycd yoursclf all right yesterday, didn’t you? 
I mcan, you didn’t rcally mind having the house to yoursclf, 
did you?’ 

‘Weil—not rcally—no,’ I replied uncertainly, not returning 
her look. 

‘And Fil bet you didn’t, you naughty boy! And don’t think 
I can’t tell what you were up to. When it comes to some tliings, 
I’m Sherlock Holmes, I ara.’ 

Dodging this approach, I said: ‘Oh—Mrs Bentwood— 
Rosę—I took some of your whisky. Fm sorry—but Fil pay you 
back—’ 

‘No, you won’t, my lad. It was in a good cause.’ And then 
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she scrcamed with laughter. I had to laugh with hcr but I 
think I had a kind of vision—in which she was the fat shaking 
symbolic image—of an immense, bawdy and untiring female- 
ness. And ‘just to show there’s no ill feeling’ she said, she gave 
me a smacking wcttish kiss. 



U p to no w I’vc taken it all slowly and carefulJy, wcck by week, 
but though I liave the dates and the places in the diaiy I kcpt -- 
opening at Lcicester on Decembcr 29 U 1 , Birmingham on Jan¬ 
uary ijth, Bristol the i 2 th—now it is rathor like a film tliat has 
slipped out of its sprockets and goes racing and blurring. Bor 
this is morc or less how it was, oncc I had taken Julie. I wanted 
lier, as she did me, and nothing cłsc matteied at all. I did the 
work I had to do, and I think not badly, though both Uncle 
Nick and Cissie were beginning to give me sonir cmious looks; 
I moved into one set of digs after another, tlnough*one stage 
door after another, had an oecasional drink with Jennings and 
Johnson and smiled at their endle^s reminiscenc es, took trams 
or walked along strange wintry stiects, put on my makc-up 
and wiped it olf again; but all in a long menningless dieam. 
Any painting was impossible anyhow, of course, but I never 
cven went near an art gallery, telling myself the light was not 
good enough. I cxisted only to make lovc to Julie, though in 
faet it wasn't love we w r cre making; in a real sense we weien ’1 
lovers at all; we were fanatieal conspirators and two peoplt 
sharing the same fever. 

The burning question that roared above a plain of dust and 
ashes was—how and where were we to find a place to make 
love in? That’s all I cared about, and if anything she was morę 
desperatc than I w r as, morę determined and ingenious, and, 
considcring the risk she ran, morę incautious. The hasty en- 
counters we contrived, night after niglit baekstage, always 
reduccd to a fcw whispers and inflaming touches, only madę us 
morę desperate. At the end of the Nottingham week and tlie 
beginning of the one at Leicester, a sullen town we all hated, 
she was in no State to make love, as she frankly told me, but 
after that of course it was all much worse. On the Wednesday 
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night, New Year’s Eve, we took a chance that would have 
seemed to us sheer lunacy even a week before. She and Tommy 
were going to a party some of his Leicester pantomimę fiiends 
were giving, and she delayed her changing, saying that she 
had a headache, until Tommy, who was always impatient to 
get to any party, went off without her. I had a Iittle drcssing- 
room of my own that week and I waited in thcre, after telling 
Unclc Nick and Cissie—and I was sharing digs again with 
them, couldn’t get out of it—that I wanled to finish a sketch 
I’d been doing; and then she came along as soon as she was surę 
that Tommy had gone, and I locked the door, and w r e began 
making love of a levciish and lurtive sort in that messy Iittle 
place, and in the middle of it the fiieman, going his lounds, 
knockcd at the door, and when 1 answeud liim lie wished me 
‘A Happy New Year’ and seemed to hang about, probably 
hoping for a tip. Tliis lcft us half-undicssed, incapable of en- 
joying each other, compelled to be silrnt, and wondeiing when 
it w 7 ould be safe for Julie to sneak out. Nivcr again, we said. 

I was just in time to bolt my supper at the digs before 
Uncle Nick, who could be sm pi isingly (ciemonious on occasion, 
filled thice glasses with champagne and asked Cissie and me to 
stand up and be rcady to chink a toast 10 the New Year. Our 
signal would be the midnighl ihimes. 

‘Weil, Cissie, Ricliaid —heie’s to Ninetecn-fomtcen, and 
mav it biing us at least half what we want.’ Cissie, ready to 
(iy, kissed him. I shook his hand. Thert were vague sounds 
of ievclry ontsidc; cven Liiccstci could celebrate the anival 
of 1914. 

‘Nick, why shouldn’t we ask for eveiything we vvant. ,ł ’ 
Cissie w'as ąuite serious. 

‘Unreasonable,’ Uncle Nick told lici, not altogcthcr facc- 
tiously. ‘Ask too much and you might not get a dam’ thing, 

gi r1 -’ 

‘I didn’t know you were supcrstitio.i*’.’ Tliis was from me. 

He was lighting a cigar. ‘Fm not.’ After a pufF 01 two: 
‘But it pays to be reasonable—evcn when you’ie moving into 
an area where you can’t make a plan and it’s all unpredictable. 
Now you two get off to bed—and I don’t mean the same bed— 
because I want to start the New Year by having a smoke over 
that two-dwarf illusion.’ 

On the landing above, Cissie suddenly stopped and gave me 
a kiss. ‘Happy New Year, Dick!’ Then she looked at me with 
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narrowed eyes and spoke in a whisper. ‘I know what you’ve 
been doing. I can smell her perfume. And he knows there’s 
something going on, though I shan’t tell him, even if he asks me. 
But you’re a very silly boy, Dick. We’ve all warned you.’ 

They had too, of course; but then it had been too early for 
warnings; now it was too late. We managed bettcr in Birming¬ 
ham, where Julie knew a woman who was manageress of a 
shop, and we spent two aflcrnoons, all she dared to snatch 
from Tommy, in this woman’s back bedroom, making wild 
love. For Bristol I got an address from Ricarlo, who had stayed 
there before, and while he kept the landlady talking and laugh- 
ing in the kitchen on Tuesday afternoon, I was able to smuggle 
Julie in and out of my room; and Friday afternoon was casier 
still, for Ricarlo took the landlady to the cinema. And around 
these evcnts Bristol itself was just a city in a huge vague dream. 

If I had been free of this fever and we had not been in the 
dead of winter, I might have enjoyed Bristol, with its ships 
in the centre of the city, their masts showing above shops and 
trams, and without this obsession and in morę friendly weather, 
I could have donc some good sketching there. But what with 
trying to satisfy our appetite for each other, the* letting it 
grow in the imagination, then wondering where we could go 
next and exchanging hasty whispers baekstage about new plots 
and plans, we became morę and morę like fcverish fanatical 
conspirators, with all zest gone for ordinary living, through 
which I passed —and here I can’t speak for Julie—like a sort 
of zombie. 

But then a talk with Uncle Nick suddenly brightened and 
sharpened the w hole dim pic turę of our touring life. I’d 
joined him in his di essing-room betwecn the houses on Saturday 
night at Bristol. ‘I don’t know what’s happening to you, lad,’ 
he began, with morę severity in his eyes than in his wice. 
‘But half the timc you look as if you’d found tuppence and lost 
a shilling. What is it? ’ 

Tt’s the winter, I think, uncle—the dark days, not being 
able to look at things, to take out my sketchbook—having that 
wonderful watercolour set you gave me and not being able to 
use it.’ 

This satisfied him. Though he had no interest in painting 
himself, he always treated my ambition with respect, possibly 
because he associated it with his devotion to his own art of 
elaborate deception, for he saw this as an art and not just 
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something that enablcd him to eam a good Iiving. *1 was on 
the telephone this moming to Joe Bosenby—you remember 
him—my agent—you didn’t like him.’ 

‘No, I didn’t, though I’d no idea you knew I didn’t.’ 

‘I notice things, lad. Matter of fart, I don’t like him mysclf, 
and he doesn’t like me, though you’d never guess it to hear us 
talking. Anyliow, Joc’s got everything lined up again. And this 
is how it goes. We play Plymouth ncxt weck, Dcvonport really, 
but it sounds better if you cali it Plymouth. Then, Portsmouth 
and Southsea. Bad dates, both of cm, in my opinion—too 
many sailors, half-pisscd. But thcre it is. Then we have a wcck 
out—February 2nd.’ 

‘You mcan \vc’re not playing anywhere?’ I didn't know 
whether to be glad or sorry. Tommy might take Julie away with 
him, though of coursc if he didn’t then we could have the week 
to ourselves. But what about money? 

It was as if I’d a<-ked (he ąuestion aloud. ‘Ifyou’re worried 
about money, lad, you needn’t be. IT 1 pay you for that week 
out, and then the ncxt eight weeks, whcn wc'll be in London 
playing the suburban Empircs, Fil raise you to seven-pound 
ten, beeause itll cost you inore to live in London.’ 

‘Thanks, Unele Nick. I can see it might, though I don’t 
know anything about London—’ 

‘You can find out during that week out. Get yourself fixed 
up somewhere for the next eight weeks. You change lialls 
but not digs in London. I always stay at the same place in 
Biixton—old friends of minę. llc’s a letired illusionist, Dutch- 
man—name of Van Daman, married to a Fremhwoman, 
topnotch cook—best digs in England for me. Cissie’s going home 
(or the week out, then staying thcre, il she c an stick it, while 
we’re in London. I'm going over to Paris during the week out. 
Therc’s a French illusionist I want to see and might do some 
business with. Anything else I can tell you, lad?’ 

‘Just one tliing, uncle. Arc wc all still on the same bill 
in London?’ 

‘Oh—no. Tommy Beamish doesn’t want mc on the bill, 
and I don’t want him. I stay bottom of the bill, and we’ll have 
yarious stars at the top. I’ve told Joe to try to book Jennings 
and Johnson with us again. Ricarlo’s going home for two or 
three months. Joe said we might have the Golmars still with 
us, and I told him I didn’t care one way or the other. You 
haven’t been rogering little Nonie Colmar, havc you, lad?’ 
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‘No, and I doubt if anybody else has. I think she’s just a 
teaser, though it’s all the same to me whether she is or not. 
She’s not my sort.’ 

‘Who is your sort?’ He sounded casual, but he gave me a 
sharp look. 

‘I don’t know yet.’ And to keep him off the subjcct, I went 
on hurriedly: ‘Where are all these Empires in London? Are 
there enough to keep us there eight weeks? ’ 

* Yes, and a lot morę. Holbom, Kilburn, Stratford, Hackney, 
Finsbury Park, Wood Green, Chjjswick, Shepherd’s Bush,’ 
he rattlcd off. ‘That’s eight for a start—all Empires. And 
there’s a few morę Empires, to say nothing of łlippodromes 
and Palaccs and whatnot, mostly in the circuit. London’s a 
big place, lad, and needs a lot of entertainment. Thcy’rc good 
audiences too, most of ’cm, especially north of the river. 
You ’11 like this London suburban season, Richard. I know I 
always do.’ 

I said that I thought I would too, and meant it. But then I 
began wondering and worrying about how and where I could 
talk the news ovcr witli Julie, during the second house. We were 
having to be morę and morc carcful bccausc, she sałti, Tom my 
was now giving her some odd looks and secmed suspicious. 
And of course we still hadn’t decided what we could do, next 
week, in Devonport oj? Plymouth. One thing I’d decided, 
though, Julie or no Julie, was that I had to see Miss Nancy 
Ellis, now playing in pantomimę at the Theatre Royal, Ply¬ 
mouth. 


7 

Any idea i’d had about a fancy Plymouth-Hoe style of 
living, that week, vanished soon after we arrivcd on Sunday, 
together with a lot of big soft snowflakes. Good digs, it seemed, 
werc hard to find, and what I got was a dreary little room in a 
dreary little house in a dreary little side-strcct in Devonport, 
not far from the barracks. The house belonged to a retired pelty 
officer whose wife looked as if she’d been a petty oflicer too: a 
sevcre elderly couple who in five minutes, over cups of cocoa, 
convinced me that I’d as much chance of smuggling Julie 
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in and out of my room as I would have a giraffe. I told Julie 
this. Having got through a damp and bad-tempered band cali, 
we wcre sitting in the Snug of the usual pub-just-round-the- 
corncr—and very snug it was too, a smali corner room with 
the firelight picking out sonie old copper utensils and enriching 
the dark polished wood, while the big fairy-tale snowflakes we 
could just see through the window might be falling in some other 
place, some other time. Julie was drinking whisky and I was 
trying a hot rum toddy. And at first we had this Snug to our- 
selves. 

‘That’s no use thcn, darling,* said Julie. ‘And I’m no good. 
We're staying down at the Grand. Tommy likes to do himself 
proud when he’s playing a datę he doesn’t likc. \Vhcn he’s 
anywhere north of Birmingham he feels quite different—at 
homc.’ 

‘What about London? You’re playing all those suburban 
Empires, aren’t you? ’ 

‘Ycs, darling—thank God! And he docsn’t likc them either. 
But he has some London digs he raves about—and this is what 
I’ve becn longing to tell you, Dick darling—he thinks he’d be 
better there alone, an idea I’ve been trying to put into his head 
for the last week.’ 

‘Perhaps lie has a woman there,’ I suggested hopefully. 

‘ He can have ten women there, for all I care. Just so long 
as I’m let ofT the chain. And I’ve alrcady written to several 
friends to see if anybody will let me rent a nice furnished fiat 
for a couple of months. Dai ling, kiss me before somebody comes 
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I did, and that was morę than another hot rum toddy. But 
I also had another one and brought Julie anoiher large whisky. 
‘Thank you, Richard my duck. If we had a bearskin or two and 
plenty of cushions, Fd like to spend the whole day and most of 
the night just here.’ She smiled slowly, her eyes like lamps. 
She looked beautiful and I told her so. 

‘ I suppose you’ve remembered that little Nancy Ellis is here 
at the Theatre Royal? ’ She gave me a look out of the corner of 
her eyes. ‘Are you going to see her?* 

‘Ycs, Julie, I am,’ I said firmly. ‘On stage and, I hope, 
off.’ 

‘Weil, don’t sound so aggressive about it, darling. Remem- 
ber, I talked to you seriously about her, before we began. I 
didn’t want you or anybody else to think Fd taken you away 
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from a girl half my age if you were serious about her. You said 
there was nothing in it, remember? So why set youi' jaw and 
announce you’re going to see her—on and off the stage? 
There’s no reason why you shouldn’t, but please tell me why, 
darling.’ 

‘To be honest, Julie, I don’t know. Curiosity probably. 
It won’t make any difierence to us. I shan’t stop thinking about 
you all the time, wanting you.’ 

‘I wonder,’ She gave me a speculative look. ‘What are you 
proposing to do?’ 

‘I thought I’d leave a notę at the theatre for her this aftcr- 
noon, then go to the matinee tomorrow. Thcy don’t have one 
today.’ 

‘Tommy says we’re going to the Wednesday matinće. This 
will be the fourth pantomimę we’ve secn — I could scrcam with 
boredom—but I can’t keep Tommy away and he insists upon 
my going too, so that he can explain to me exactly why the 
comedians are so bad, which God knows they are. But if you’re 
there tomorrow afternoon, and Tm there on Wednesday, what 
happcns to us, cvon if little Nancy’s pretty legs don't bewitch 
you all over again? Though you like minę too, don’t*you?’ 

I said I did, that I was half-barmy about thcm and her, as 
she kncw very wcll, but also admittcd that I didn’t know what 
we could do, this week. 

‘Darling, I adore you. Weil now--let’s think. Oh—damn!’ 
She muttered this because we no longer had the loom to our- 
selves. ‘Finish your drink and hTs go. I’ll explain outside.’ 

Among the snowflakcs, but warmed by desire and hot ruin, I 
agreed we might take the risk of going up to her dressing-room, 
with me letting her go ahead and not approaching hei door until 
the corridor was elear. It worked, and within a minutę of 
locking the door we were making too muffled and hasty but not 
unsatisfying love. Morę room and leisure, firelight and a bed, 
would have been better of course, but the very impudence and 
then the savage intensity of the act gave it a kind of edge. 

The pantomimę next afternoon was boring exccpt when 
Nancy was on the stage. In her page’s costume she looked morę 
entrancing than ever. And she seemed gayer than evcr in a 
special way, half a girl—and the one I remembered—and half 
a cheeky boy. I watchcd and listened to her—and I was sitting 
in a front stall—with feelings so confuscd that I can’t begin to 
disentangle them in order to describe them. It was the same 
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when she came down to meet me, with a long coat ovcr her 
finale costumc and still made-up. Other people were milling 
around in the smali space near the stage door where we met. 

‘Dick, I’m so glad.’ She was rather out of breath. ‘After 
that silly quanel I was hoping you’d write to me—or at least 
send me a wire for Christmas or New Year. I would have done 
only I stupidly didn’t know where you wcre. Did you enjoy 
our panto?’ 

* Not much. Except you, of course, Nancy. You were worth 
all the rest put together.’ 

She did her familiar scowl. ‘I hoped you wouldn’t say that, 
Dick. You know I hate it. Besides, it isn’t true.’ 

‘Ycs it is. But don’t Iet’s start ąuarelling again, Nancy. 
Can’t you change and come out so that we can talk somewhere?’ 

‘Fd love to, but I can’t today, Dick. One of the giils is giving 
a special tca paity, and I promised to be there. In fact Fil 
have to go up in a minutę.’ 

‘Tomorrow then, please, Nancy.’ 

‘All right. But Fm not fiec for lunch, so it’ll have to be after 
the matinće. 1*11 change as ąuickly as I can bccause neither of 
us’ll have much tiine. Look—Fil mcet you at the Grand— 
whafs the mallci?’ 

‘Nothing, Nancy. Go on. The Grand? They can give us tea, 
can they? All right—what timc?’ 

‘About twenty-past five. And now I really must go. But 
Dick— oh, Fm sorry.’ This w as to a couple of stage hands who 
were tiying to gct past. 

‘Don’t you worry about us, Miss Ellis,’ said one of them, 
giving her a fiiendly grin. She was obviously popular with 
the stage Staff. 

‘What were you going to say, Nancy?’ 

‘Oh—nothing really. Something silly, and I really must go. 
Just that—you sccm different somehow. Are you difFerent? 
No, tell me tomorrow.’ And she hurric d away. 

A few minutes after five, on Wednesday afternoon, I was 
already hanging about the lounge of the Grand. At half-past, 
after what secmed scveral hours, I had taken a table and, to 
save the time that was running out. I had ordered tea, scones 
and cakcs for two. By six o’clock I had mechanically drunk 
three cups of tea and consumed morę than my fair share of 
scones and cakes, and of course I knew by then she wasn’t 
coming. Then, looking across towards the head porter’s desk, 
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I saw Julie going from the stairs to post some letters at the desk. 
She didn’t go back upstairs, but came nearer the lounge, 
looked around, and thcn spotted me. 

‘But, darling, have you been eating a huge tea all by your- 
self? In the middle of all these naval officcrs’ wives too.’ 

‘I’ve been wailing for Nancy Ellis. She never turned up.’ 

‘Oh—but what a shame!’ She hadn’t sat down. I felt she 
wasn’t really with me, mocking somewhere outside. ‘I thought 
the pantomimę was awful, but she was rather sweet. What 
happcns now, thcn? Another ąuarreP ’ 

Tli go round and see her tonight. Wait at the stage door 
if necessary.’ 

‘Dick,’ she bcgan softly, leaning forward a little. And now 
I knew she really was with mc again, not playing a society 
woman behind a glass wali. ‘Dick dear, I don’t think I’d do 
that.* 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Weil—lots of reasons. If she couldn’t help it, and you meet 
her with tliat look on your face, you’U ąuarrcl again. If she 
didn’t turn up because slic doesn’t care, the last tliing you 
ought to do is to hang around tonight waiting for her. No— 
listen please, darling. Tliis is far morę important. If you’ve 
any message for me in the moming, leave a notę for me at the 
stage door. Fil be calling* thci e just before lunch to sec if there 
are any letters for Tonuny and me. Just a short Innocent notę, 
darling.’ 

I changed quickly after wc’d done our second show, making 
too much hastę for the stagedoor keeper at the Theatie Royal 
told me I needn’t expect thorn to be coming out for a good half 
hour. So I had a beer I didn’t want in a neighbouring pub, 
kept looking at my new wrist-watch, and cven then was back 
there ten minutes too early, evcn for the fiist comers. Two- 
thirds of the company must have madę their way out before 
I caught sight of Susie Hodson and Bob, with Nancy a few 
paces behind them. As I didn’ t want to get involvcd with Susie 
and Bob I turned away as they passed me, then whipped round, 
plain in Nancy’s sight and hcaring, and cried her name eagerly. 
And once again—it was like the repetition of a horriblc pattern 
—she took a stone face hurriedly past me, catching up with 
Susie and Bob as if to prevcnt any further appeal from me. I 
didn’t try one. I was vcry angry, and, later, when I was pushing 
pieces of baked cod round my piąte and pretending to listen 
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to retired-petty-officer reminiscences of North China, I was 
very miserable. I realised that Fd been expecting something 
from Nancy—nothing to do with sex; that was all Julie—and 
whatever it was, now that it turned out to be nothing, I felt 
a leadcn figurę of misery. 

Next morning I walked across a dingy and slushy Devonport 
to leave a notę at the stage door, informing Miss Blane that I 
would be looking over some of our eąuipment backstage round 
about three o’clock that afternoon. And so I was when she 
callcd out ‘Hello, Dick!’ and then vanished. Ten minutes later 
I was locking thc door of her dressing-room behind me, and she 
was alrcady half-undressed. Wc didn’t spcak; wc hardly looked 
al each other; we madę love Iike famished soldiers eating roast 
meat and pudding; but when it was over and we suddenly 
discovered we wcre cold and we sippcd some of her whisky, 
she took my face in her hands, kissed me gently, and wluspered: 

‘ You’re such a dear sweet boy, Dick. And I’m sorry. Fm sorry.’ 

‘ Soi ry about what, Julie? ’ 

But she closcd hci cyes, słiook her head, and only said I 
ought to be going and must be carcful. But there was nobody 
about at that time, of course; thc place, so diflerent from what 
it was at night, was cmpty. Cold and mclancholy and empty. 

The only thing I did, outside routine, on our last night in 
Devonpoit was to writc, between our two shows, a letter to 
Nancy. Aftcr teaiing up several long and pompous epistlcs, 
and when time was iunning out, I contiived at last to be brief: 
Deai Nancy , I thought and koped once we wete ęoing to be friends, 
espeiially afler that wonderjul day we had on the moors. Butyou did 
not keep our engagement for tea at the Grand. Thenyou walked part 
me without speaking. Why? Wnte to we, please. I sliall be in Ports- 
mouih next week, then in London for the next nine weeks , and though 
I have no London address you could write to me care of Joe Bosenby 
who Uyour agent as well as ours. And I said I was hers very sin- 
cerely. I felt I had to send this letter to Nancy, though I couldn’t 
have told anybody, couldn’t evcn tell myself, but this feeling 
wouldn’t leave me alone until, late on Saturday, I dropped the 
letter into the box. 

That week in Portsmouth was really a long wait for Saturday 
night when it would end. Julie and I met scveral times to talk, 
almost entirely about what would happen in London, and al- 
though anything but satiated and tired of each other, we never 
madę love once, if only because I began the week with a cold 
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and Julie ended it with troubles of her own. Ricarlo, mad to get 
home now, gave a lunch party on the Saturday for ten of us, 
and I was able to sit next to Julie because Tommy Beamish 
wasn’t there as he’d had to go up to London, to Ricarlo’s relief 
as well as minę. And it was through Ricarlo that I had already 
found a fiat in London. A friend of his lived in a błock of flats— 
King Edward’s Mansions, Walham Green—largely occupied 
by variety artistes, who wanted something comparatively 
cheap (and Walham Green was anything but a fashionable 
neighbourhood) because they wero so often away on tour. 
What I got through Ricarlo’s friend was a third-floor furnished 
fiat—two rooms, kitchen and bath—for thirly-fivc shillings a 
week. It belonged to a couple callcd Simpson, who had just 
gone on tour in an act known as Molly Rajferty and Mikę. 
Julie, who had of course a lot of theatrical friends in London, 
was taking over from one of them, also on tour, what she said 
was a delicious little fiat in Shepherd Market, Mayfair. How 
often Tommy would be there, she didn’t know, but she said 
she was hoping to ease him out of her bedroom while still 
keeping the part—and the money she’d need moie tlian ever 
now she was to be working in London. Just becaiAc she had 
so many fi iends there, I thought perhaps she would show signs 
of losing interest in me, a ratlier raw youth even if I had, as 
she told me, proved mysclf to be a good lover; but I had to 
admit to myself I saw nonę of these signs, and if anything she 
was cvcn morę c agor tlian I was to talk about what we could do 
in London. And with Unclc Nirk tliinking about Paris, Cissie 
and Ricarlo bound for theii homes, Jcnnings and Johnson 
about to join some Americans they knew in London, Julie 
and I with our London plans, Portsmouth and Southsea hardly 
existed for us: we gave them our acts, perhaps a little pcrfunc- 
torily, and then almost forgot they werc there. Meanwhile, 
Unclc Nick had given mc a list of our suburban London dates: 
we opened on February gth at what he said was one of the best 
of them, Finsbury Park Empire; i6tli at Hackney Empire; 
23 rd at Wood Green Empire, and so fortli; and I used to stare 
at this list of strange-sounding Empires, wondering what this 
vast London so prolific in Empires had in waiting for me. 
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Though it was only early Fcbruary, Tommy Beamishwas 
spcnding his wcek out down iu Brighton with somc of his pub- 
keeping and race-going cliums and hadn’t insisted upon Julie 
going with him, so she and I had that weck to ourselvcs, day 
and night, without having to worry about him. This brought 
us closcr togcther—as two persons, I mcan, and not just as 
małe and fcmale in rut—than I would havc thought possible 
a weck or two earlier, whcn we simply snatchcd at sex togcther 
and lcft it at that. Of course I wasn’t really the man for her 
but just a vague young substitute for thc man who had lcft hei; 
and she wasn’t the woman for mc, cxccpt—and it was now 
an cxception that burned in my blood—in or around the 
sexual act; but now, cspecially aftcr we’d madę love and our 
bodies were at ease and sccmed to fcd a calm tenderness cach 
for the othcr, we’d timc to talk, to explain oun>elvcs, to argue 
and denounce and acccpt, wc couldn’t hdp eoming closer 
togcther as persons. Wc wcrcn’t in lovc but we were friends 
within our mutual s»‘xual obsession. It is truć that there were 
times when, sexually cxhausted, she would be bitterly ironical 
bccause I wasn’t thc man she still nccdcd, thc one she could 
have madę a life with, and when I, suddenly fceling empty and 
sad, couldn t cven pretend to be the tender companion and 
obviously went a long way from her in my mind. But even so, 
w c were closcr, tw r o persons togcther. 

The February weather didn’t hdp and we had to waste good 
timc going underground or in misty-windowed buses and trams. 
Julie, extravagant likc most actrcsses, was always wanting to 
take taxis, but mostly, in what she callcd my Save thi brass 
mood, I wouldn’t have it. But she enjoycd showing me London, 
even if she was rather a vague guide. Howcver, she didn’t 
want to spend much time in museums and gallerics, and I 
didn’t want to be always going to thc theatre, matinees and all. 
Fecling a raw provincial youth here in London, I thought at 
first she would try to keep me away from her friends, but to my 
surprise—though it was after she madę me buy another suit, 
ready-made but quite smart—she insisted upon my mecting 
them and took mc to several theatrical lunch and supper 
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parties (this was during the first two or three weeks, not during 
the very first one), until I protested. The truth was, as I told 
her frankly, I didn’t like most of the people I met at these 
parties. Some of the very old actresses and some of the very 
young ones were all right, but the rest, especially the better- 
known actors, seemed to me the hollowcst, pasted-together, 
false-faced creatures I’d ever met, and Fd nothing to say to 
them and didn’t want to listen to them. This ought to have 
annoyed Julie but somehow it didn’t, and perhaps she was 
secretly relieved when she could go alone without feeling 
she was leaving me out. And I wasn’t jealous; we were making 
love too often in that Shepherd Market fiat of hers. 

Ccrtainly during that first week I spent morc time there 
than I did in my own place. Her fiat was on the sccond lloor, 
up a narrow wooden staircase, above a corner shop; and it 
was very pink and bcige and knick-knackery and feminine, fuli 
of photographs inscribed For Darling Eva, but vcry comfortable, 
handy yet hiddcn away, just the place for us that Julie must havc 
been drcaming about for weeks. Evcn when we started working 
again, Julie at one distant Empire, I at another, I was still 
there a lot, either in the afternoons or late at night,*som eti m es 
all night. It was tiickicr now, of couise, when she was working 
with Tommy again, because there were nights when he in- 
sisted upon taking her out to supper and then going back to the 
fiat with her. If she knew definitely she would bc free, she used 
to teleplione fiom her Empire to minę, leaving a guaided 
message for me with the stage-door keeper. I never knew 
cxactly what went on betwcen her and Tommy—she didn’t 
want to tell me and I didn’t want to know—but I guessed from 
various remarks of hers that evcr sińce she and I had been 
lovcrs it had been harder and harder for her to pretend any 
scxual interest in him, to put up with whatever she had to put 
with, and that he was becoming suspicious, sometimes sulkily 
ignoring her for scveral nights on end and then suddenly 
demanding her company and being what she merely called 
‘thesome’. And from the look in her eyes when she said that, 
once or twice accompanied by a shiver she wasn’t even con- 
scious of, I didn’t think tiresome was the right word. And after 
one Saturday night he spent with her—it was our third Satur- 
day in London—I found on Sunday that she had big bruisc- 
marks on both upper arms that she tried to hide but couldn’t, 
and she then said she’d fallen on the stairs, and I refused to say 
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I didn’t bclievc her bccause shc knew I didn’t. The Tommy 
situation was uneasy, but after the maddcning frustrations on 
tour, now able to enjoy each other without snatching in a kind 
of fcver, we tried to forget it. 

My Walham Grecn fiat I nevcr really saw at first as a place 
to live in. It wasn’t very roomy; it was downright ugly; and 
ncarly everythirig scemcd to be brokcn or badly mcnded, as if 
the Simpsons, perhaps turning after somc drink into Aloliy 
Rafferty and Atike at home, had thrown things at cach other. 
A tiny old woman, who looked like a defeated witch but on 
bctter acąuaintance provcd to be quite a cheerful character, 
crept in on eertain mornings and gave a kind of performance 
of cleaning, like an actress at the beginning of a play, and, 
after telling mc that slie didn’t know what l’d do without her, 
left the place morę or less as shc found it. Thcre was no telephone 
in the fiat—and if thcre had beru, the Simpsons in their 
Rafferty mood would havc brokcn it —but thcre was one along 
the landing; and I was on good terms with the porter down- 
stairs, who would always tako a message for me. And usually 
I was out. That fiat would havc diivcn anybody out. Whatever 
the opposite of a hojne is, that’s what that fiat was. 

I haven’t set eyes on Walham Gteen for about forty ycars 
and I don’t know what it’s like now, but in 1914 it had a charac¬ 
ter ofits own, bcingquite diflerent tom ils neighbours, Chelsea, 
Fulham, West Kensington. It was slatlernly and down-at- 
heel but cheerful, ready for anything except duli gentility. 
It w r as a western outpost of the old Cockneydom. After the 
Stamford Bridge football ground and the Granville (not in 
the class of our Empircs: Uncl Nick wouldn’t have looked at 
it), Walham Green brokc out : nto stalls and barrows, and on 
fine mornings fat women stood at pub doors drinking porter. 
It had morę newsboys than any other place I havc ever lived 
in. Along the Fulham Road, on the Chelsea side, were sonie 
vaguely foreign littlc restaurants wheje you could get five 
courses of grease, all different, for eighteen pence. King 
Edward’s> Mansions towered at the corner, wherc the Fulham 
Road took a bend and the buses swept on towards Parsons 
Green and the Bishop’s Pałace; and we Mansions dwcllerswcre 
the aristocrats round thcre, whether we were one of Ganga 
Dun’s assistants or Molly Rafferty and Mikę, but the common 
people didn’t regard us—or indced anybody else—with awe, 
neglccted to wcar collars or corsets, drank ale, porter, stout, 
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at all hours of the day, while the men brooded over Chelsea 
football club and racing specials and the women discussed 
pregnancy and female ailments. 

From there I set off every Monday morning, often by bus if 
I could manage it, to one of our distant Empires, often passing 
through miles of mcaningless strects that seemed to me the 
chief horror of London. Monday was usually a long boring day 
because after the band cali and making surę we were all ready 
for the evening performance, it rarely seemed worth whilc 
going back to Walham Grecn or trying the West End, so if it 
wasn’t raining hard I’d pass the afternoon exploring these 
fcatureless suburbs and having a becr or two—the pubs being 
open then, before so many of us fought our great battlcs for free- 
dom. And though, in those early weeks, I might be thinking too 
often about Julie and what we might get up to next, T did try 
to do my best for the act, foeling that Uncle Nick, with my 
humble assistance, was lighting up for twenty minutes the lives 
of all those peoplc trapped in these suburbs. His Indian Tempie 
atmosphere might be cheap and silly, his elear hard brain 
might be devoted only to deceiving them, but he did bring theni 
wonder and perhaps a moment or two of wild jo^ when the 
impossible, the miraeulous, seemed to happen. 

After three or four weeks I seemed almost fixed in a routine 
of suburban journeys and performances, a rather guarded, olf- 
hand but not unfriendly relation with Uncle Nick (who was 
still working on his two-dwarf illusion) and Cissie, oecasional 
mornings and afternoons looking round art galleries but never 
attempting any painting, hardly a sketch, and rccciving 
telcphone messages from Julie in her distant Empire and 
spending lolling afternoons and sometimes wholc nights at the 
Shcpherd Market Hat, where we might talk now but still met 
rcally to make love. As I was soon to discover afterwards, it 
was this intenscly sensual, sexually obsessivc affair with Julie 
that was central and dominating, taking away rather than 
adding colour and tonę to the London scene, so that I moved 
through it half in a dream. And then the roof of my new little 
w’orld fell in on me. I have the exact datę: it w r as Sunday, the 
First of March. 

About ten in the evening we were in the bedroom of the 
Shepherd Market fiat, pinky and satiny wńthout a harsh sur- 
face or tonę in it, a lovers’ nest. Julie had alrcady undressedand 
was lying on the bed looking at me with half-closed eyes. I 
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was undressing but had stopped for a moment to admire and 
wonder at the great curve of hcr thigh, returning for the first 
time sińce that Christmas afternoon in Nottingham and, 
though I didn’t know it, for the last time in this world, to that 
purely aesthctic joy in her form and colour. And I was trying 
to tell her what I felt and something I said madę her laugh, 
and that must have been why neitlier of us hcard anybody 
entcring the fiat, though no doubt they came in very quietiy 
and carefully after finding the outcr door unlockcd. Then 
they burst into the bcdroom, two of ihcm, without hats and 
ovcrcoats, as if thcy’d just left a waiting car. The first was 
Tommy Beamish, white and hot-eyed with drink and fury. 
The otliei I could only see as a big widc man. 

‘No, Tommy, no,’Julie screamed, turning away. 

There ■was a swishing sound fioin the cane Tommy was 
carrying. Then he. was shouting, ‘Now you rant> chcatingbitch, 
I’vc caught >ou.’ And she sireamcd agam, harder now, as 
the canc slashed across het back. 

I jumprd foi waul to stop him but the big widc man stood in 
my way. I tiied to pusli him aside but (ouldn t movc him, so I 
used my fists. Then it was as if the toom had hit me, and as 
I went letling back, with blood in my mouth, I knew I hadn’t 
a hope with this chap. But 1 could heai Julie screaming and I 
w'as wild with angtr, and 1 tticd again, and this time he really 
set about me and 1 felt I hadn’t a face lift as I went back, hit 
the wali, and slitheied to the floor. 

‘For Christ’s sake, Tommy,’ I heaid the man say, a long way 
off, ‘that’s cnough. This wasu’t in the bargam.’ 

‘Look, I’ve stopped, Ted.’ T could just open one eye and 
could see Tommy, slanding the»e, shaking and slaveiing. ‘So— 
shut up, shut up— don’t bother me. I’m enjoying myself. Oh 
—it’s lovely.’ 

If either of them said anything else foi a minutę or two, I 
missed it, for I began retching. Then I heard the big man say: 
‘Lct’s get out of this, Tommy. 1 don’t hkc it.’ Then he must have 
turned to mc. ‘You had a good uy, me laddie. But you don’t 
havc the wcight and you lcavc yourself wide open. Come on, 
Tommy.’ 

Then, above Julie’s sobbing, I hcard Tommy shouting at 
her. ‘Now I’ll tell you what I’ve been doing all this last wcek 
while you’ve been bouncing on your back here. I’ve been 
rehearsing somebody else in your part, and she opens tomorrow 
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and you’re out on your bare bleeding arse, Miss Blane. Ta-ta.’ 
As he passed me, still crumpled on the floor, he flicked at my 
face with his cane: ‘And look what you rogered yoursclf into, 
Herncastle—half a round with an ex-heavyweight—’ 

‘Tum it up, Tommy,’ the fighter cut in savagely. ‘We’re 
going.’ And they went, banging doors behind them. And time 
seemcd almost to stop. 

I had to attend to myself first, otherwise I’d have bied over 
everything. I raised myself slowly and shakily, tottered along 
to the bathroom, and sponged my face as if it were a sick baby. 
I rinsed the blood and bile out of my mouth but still felt sick. 
When I was no longer bleeding, I went back with the sponge 
and a clean towel, feeling almost as helpless as I’d felt against 
the bruiser. Julie was lying on lier face, still sobbing, and across 
her back were several red wcals. 

‘I don’t know what I ought to do to your back, Julie,’ I 
began, rather thickly because my mouth still wasn’t right. 

‘Go away, go away, go away.’ Slie didn't tum and raise 
her head, so it was all muflled, but she was ccrtainly tclling me 
to go away. 

T can’t go away and lcavc you likc this, Julie* I'd better 
sponge them fiist and then sce if I can lind any ointmenl or 
something— ’ 

‘No. Go away.’ 

Thcre didn’t scem any reply to this, so I just waited. 

Now she tumed her face towards me. It wasn’t as bad as 
minę but it was all swollen and strange, so that slie looked like 
somebody I didn’t know. ‘All right then. I don’t know about 
ointmcnt—look. But give me a drink first—a strong one.’ 

After shc’d gulped down the half-tumbler of neat whisky, 
she asked for another, and then I left her with it to look for 
some sort of ointment. I gave her some water after the sccond 
lot of whisky and now she was hazy and hardly knew what 
either of us was saying while I attendcd to the wcals on her back. 
‘Why did you let him do that to mc?’ was one ąuestion she 
asked. 

‘You weren’t looking the right way, Julie,’ I told her. 
‘He’d brougbt a big bruiser along with him, and he knocked 
heli out of me when I tried to interfere. Look at me—no, 
don’t.’ 

‘Tommy’s mad,’ she said a little later. ‘I ought to have 
known that all along—the things he did and wanted to do. 
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He ’11 end up in a lunatic asylum. You ’11 sce. How did he 
know we were here tonight? Has hc becn having us watched?’ 

‘I dare say. Or he just took a chance. But don’t think he 
was simply punishing you. He was enjoying himself. Hc said so. 
'J'his was his cxcusc. And evcn his bruiser pal was disgusted.’ 

‘Ilc’s throwm me out, hasn’t he? Didn’t he say he had? And 
I can’t stop him. I’d a conti act covering the tour, but not foi 
these London datcs.’ 

‘But you couldn’t have appeaied with him again, Julie.’ 

“I know, I know. But now I’m in London again with no 
woih.’ Shc began crying. I tncd to comfort hu but shc told nu 
not to toucli hcr, now sht didn’t want anybody touchinę hu. 
Tloweser, 1 htlpcd hcr into a mghtdiess and thtn mto bod. Ml 
she wanted now was to bt hit alone and to go to dup -slic’d 
been diowsy for the last ten minutę*, abci all thit whisky - 
but she begged im to lotk hu m saftly. 1 said I would do th it 
by lot king the dooi ftom the outsidc and then putling the key 
thiough the letteibox. She was fast adtep btfou 1 hit, turnid 
away from me, just a lot of daik hair on a pillow. I slill (t It 
i.ithei sit k; my back hiut w hut it had lut tht v all, and I hm w 
I inust be showing aitd mm of a fate, tvtn with my hat pulltd 
v\tli down o\ei it. And I was, bttause a mail on the ią bus 
asked me what had happtned to it, and l told nim Fd bttn 
bo\ing. But all this do< sn’t mean I was tlunkiiig about mvst U 
and not about Julie. I hit morę than my own sitk fctlmg wlicn 
I thought about hcr; I was mc k at hcai t. 

Ihere was a tckphone m the bcdioom at the Shephud 
Marktt fiat, but I didn’t ring her tlicre on Mondav morning, 
btfore I wtnt off to the Cłiiswi k Lmpirt, bu mse 1 thought 
sht might be still asleep. But aftc. the band rall I lang hcr fiom 
the stage dooi, asked hcr how she felt and said I was fiec now (o 
go along, but she told mt slit’d rathtr I didn’t and that she 
was morę or ltss staying in btd. Then when I suggested the 
ne\t day, Tuesday, sht said rather va<m<ly she thdn’t think 
that would be any good tithrr, «.nd finally we scttlul that I 
should go to the fiat on Wedncsd.iy afternoon, at about two 
o’t lock. It wasn’t a bad day, so after a drink and a couple of 
sandwiches in a pub, I w'andered down to the nvcr—it had a 
wondcrful mixed efftet of mist and sparkle—and hung around 
Chiswick and Hammersmith Malls, wishing I had my sketch- 
book with me. But evcn so, though I was using my eyes, I 
felt as miserable as heli. 
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That night—and at a fuli second house too—I all but mis- 
timed the Vanishing Cyclist effect and we only just madę it, 
and Uncle Nick was furious when we came off. ‘I want to 
talk to you, lad.’ 

e I’m sorry, Uncle Nick. It’s the first time—’ 

‘Not now,’ he intcrrupted savagely. ‘Let’s get this make-up 
off. We can’t talk to each other properly looking like a couple 
of bloody Indians. So—as soon as you’ve changed—in my 
dressing-room.’ 

So later, in there, I bcgan again: ‘I’m sorry, Uncle Nick. 
I know it was all my fault, nobody clse’s. It won’t occur again, 
I promise. But—something happened.’ 

‘And something else’ll happcn if you do that again, lad,’ 
he growlcd. Bul then he really looked at me. ‘Here—what 
have you been doing with yourself? Look at your face.’ 

‘I had a fight, uncle.’ 

‘I can sce that, lad. Arcn’t you big enough to takc care of 
yourself? ’ 

‘Not against a heavy-weight bruiser, I‘m not. Hadn’t a 
chancc.’ 

‘No doubt. But how the liell did you come to be mixed up 
with a heavy-wcight bruiser—eh?’ As I hesitated, he went 
on: ‘I’ll bet that woman Blanc comes into it. Cissie swears 
you’vc bcen having her day and night. You wouldn’t bc 
warned, would you? ’ As I still hesitated, he dropped his sharp 
accusing tonę. ‘Now look, Richard lad. You came down here 
with me. Fm partly responsible. So just tell me straight what 
happened.’ 

So I did, and as the whole story came out, without any 
interruptions from him, he glarcd at mc, his face dark with 
anger. ‘I don’t cate what happened to her,’ he bcgan, when I 
had finished. ‘ She asked foi it and she must have known what 
Tommy Beamish is like. It’s notorious. But if he thinks he can 
have any nephew of minę knockcd about like that, without 
anything happening to him, he’s wrong. I’ll hit him where it’ll 
hurt most. You watch.’ 

‘But what can you do, uncle?’ 

‘Plenty. He’ll soon find out. I know some firmy people in 
this city and I can make some funny arrangements. Just leave 
this to me, lad. And just le ave that woman alone and attend to 
your work properly.’ 

Yi*. -roś. \\fc 
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surę something would happcn to Tommy Beamish fairly soon, 
for it wasn’t like Uncle Nick to do any idle boasting. And then 
cven by the middle of that week, rumours wcre flying around, 
tłien before the end of the week thcre were paragraphs in one 
or two of the morning and evening paprrs, and later still sonie 
longer items in the stage and varicty wecklies. At the Holborn 
Empire, one of the best of tlicse dates, il appeared that Tommv 
Beamish had been ‘givcn the biid\ and on the second night it 
had happened he had been foolish enough to shout bark and 
had then been told, at the top of scveral voices, that he was 
drunk and not fit to be on the stage. ‘Yes, 5 said Unrle Nick 
complacently, ‘poor Tommy seems to havc been running into 
a bit of troublc. Joe Bosenby\ \eiy wonied about it. They’ve 
b(en talking to him at the liead olFiee. Looks as if they might 
cancel all his other London dates and tiy to fit him in up 
North again. Tommy didift behave w cli, it seems, and the 
new young woman he has in the act behaved even worse — 
buist into tears, they say, and i«m ofT the stage. Perhaps he 
ought to put one or two of his bruiser friends up in the 
gallery. 5 Ile gave me a wink but said nothing about any funny 
anangements he miglit liave madę tluough somc of his funny 
fiiends. 

I was bursting to tell Julie about all ihis. But I nrvcr did. 
I rushed along to the Shephcrd Maik< t fiat just before two on 
Wednesday afternoori. She wasn’t in. 1 liung about for half 
an hour, e\pecting her every moment, and thui foiced myself 
to go for a walk aiound Maytair, utiuning in a huriy at three 
oYlock, but she wasn’t tliere. Tellmg iriysdf she might havo 
eonie and gone w lnic I was w dking around, I hung about 
again; and so it went on until half-past fiv(, when I dareift stay 
any longer. I rang her li om the stage door alter the first 
house, but tliero was no reply. It was iniseiy. 

Next morning I rang her fi om my landing. She did all the 
talking. ‘Oh, Dick dear, I’m so sorry mout yesterday aftei- 
noon. No, I hadn’t forgotten. T was out seeing agents—my 
own kind, not monsters like that man Boscnby—and I waited 
and waited for one, the most important, then I was told to come 
back immediately after lunch, and then I was kept waiting 
again, furious of course but what could I do? Dont forget, 
darling, you 5 rc still working and now Fm not . No, not to- 
morrow, Dick dear, I have to bc out again . Lis ten, darling, 

come on Sunday—no, not in the ataaoon, Im lunching with 
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some people out at Richmond—say, six o’clock and then Fm 
surę to be back and you won’t be disappointed—* 

But I was—not only at six but at seven and then eight, after 
which I gave it up. I rang her up a good many times the 
following week, and for most of them she obviously wasn’t 
there. But twice somebody was ready to answer and when I 
began eagerly, ‘Is that you, Julie?’ or ‘This is Dick,’ I was 
ąuietly cut olf. The third time I waited for her to speak, and a 
Cockney voice asked who it was, and when I said who I was, 
the voice said Miss Blanc wasn’t śn, and before I could reply 
the linę went dead. And that was the very last time I ever spoke 
to Julie Blane, when she was pretending to be somebody else. 
That kept me off the telephone and away from Shcpherd 
Market for a w hole weck, but in the middle of the following 
week, when wc were coming towards the end of our stay in 
London, I happcned to be in that neighbourhood one after- 
noon and, though knowing only too well by this time I had bcen 
ditched, I called at the flat. And somebody answered the door, 
but it wasn’t Julie Blane. 

‘No, she’s gone, y’know,’ the young woman, obviously an- 
other acticss, told me. ‘I don’t know the dctails fiut I bdicve 
she took somebody’s plaee at the last minutę in Lewis Atkin- 
son\s Company. They went olf to Cape Town or somewliere, 
last Saturday, I believe. I’m so sorry. Is she a friend of yours? 
Do you know her veiy well?’ 

‘Not vrry well—no.’ 


9 

Actually i rcLT a bit better when I knew definitely she’d 
gone, but I’d been having—was still having—a rotten bad 
time. I mightn’t be in love with her—and I’vc never suggested 
I was—but where she’d been in this London life of minę, right 
in the centic, there was a huge dreary gap where nothing hap- 
pened. I'd madę no fiiends, didn’t know where to start, and 
I’d nobody to take even a part of Julie’s place, just for ordinary 
companionship. And of course my pride—and at that age it’s a 
mile high and yel trembles at a touch—had been badly hurt: 
I’d had nothing sińce that horrible Sunday night but humili- 
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ation in one shape or another. And sexually I was in a real mess. 
I was like a plant that had been brought on and coddlcd in a 
hothouse only to be tossed out into a cold night. I was still 
scxually excitcd, but now by somebody w ho wasn’t there. 
My mouth was still watering but the feast had vanishcd; I could 
sec nothing but stale bread and hard cheesc. I had the ob- 
session but not the object of it. And of course I couldn’t forget 
that Fd been warned. I was now not only a chap wandeting 
aimlessly, most of his time, through a monstrous city that didn’t 
want him, cxccpt for twenty minutes twice a night got up as an 
Indian, I was also a chap who’d been warned but wouldu’t 
be told, a bloody fool. 

However, it wasn’t all aclie, regret or sheer dieanness. I 
could still delight in the wonderful comics on top of our bills 
during most of those London weeks. Most of the acts that shared 
our bills irritated or bored me: imbecile cross-talk couud.ans; 
boozy Irish tenors tearful over their motlieis; ‘light comcdians* 
with their endless songs about ‘girls with cuily-curls’ and 
Brown and his pals all out on a sprec; the iinmensely popular 
but tedious małe impet sonators, who ncver once looked or 
sounded like the soldiers and sailors they were supposed to be 
impersonaling. At least five acts out of cvery cight scemed to me 
a waste of anybody’s attention; though of course we were never 
on the same bill with any other illusionists or conjurers. But 
high above this toutine stuff, and paying for all, were the star 
comics. Watching and listening to tliem, as I never failed to do, 
night after night, took me out of misery and self-ptty, ju^t as it 
must have oifered a lot of those trapped peoplo in the suburbs 
a sense of release, perhaps evcn a llash of wild joy. 

Twice, topping our bill, we had a toincdian who I think has 
been under-valued. This was Harry Tale, whose Motoring, 
Fishing, Billiards skctches contained the sprouting germ of so 
much surrealist comedy, and whose glaring and bcllowing 
sportsman, always reduced to stunned sil* nce by the cnormity 
of events, was a creation touche 1 with genius, a lunatic cari- 
cature of a real and horrible type of Englishman. And once we 
had Little Tich, released from the Tivoli to daz/le the suburbs. 
Uncle Nick, who had appeared with him abroad, knew him 
well, and I was introduced to him, a solemn little Mr Relph, 
who talkcd to me about painting. On the stage he might be a 
barrister in court, a tipsy man-about-town, a regal lady en- 
cumbered with an enoimous train, but always he set these 
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miniaturę beings blazing with a mad energy, as if, coming from 
a different species, they were flaming burlcsąues of our own 
larger dim idiocies. And just once we had Grock, who hadn’t 
been long in England then and hadn’t reached the height of his 
famę, but even then was the best clown I ever saw except 
Chaplin. He was like a serious, humble but hopeful visitor from 
another planet, endlcssly dcfeated by alien and hostile circum- 
stances, and like Chaplin he brought your laughter close to the 
beginning of tears. I was ready to pour out my admiration and 
gratitude to him, but ofF the stage he secmed aloof, rather grim, 
perhaps because he couldn’t feel at ease and at home in Eng¬ 
land, a divided country, one part of it in love with comic 
genius, the othcr part cold and hostile to it. To this day, if my 
arthritis allows it, I can do a very rough imitation of Grock’s 
act, just a poor skctch of it, that makes pcople laugh who never 
saw hiin in all his comic glory. And that act did me somc good, 
when I needed a bit of help, in March 1914. 

One person who knew somehow what had happened to me— 
though she nevcr dircctly mentioned it—was Cissie Mapes. 
She obviously felt wc weie fellow suflerers and ought to come 
closcr together. What was gnawing at her was Uncle Nick’s 
neglect of her and the thought that he might soon be finding 
another girl for the act. And any week that I had a dressing- 
room to myself, she Would be popping in and out with the 
slightest of cxcuses, neaily always to ask me ąuestions about 
Uncle Nick that I couldift answer. Though I was fond of 
Cissie—sorry for hor, too—I began to wish shc’d leave me alone. 
Then one night, when we were at the Shcpherd’s Bush Empiie, 
I w’cnt straight back to Walham Green; I didn’t want to eat 
out again and I’d bought some cold stuff for supper; and I’d 
just about finished eating when the beli on my door, one of 
those shrill little brutes, went ofriike a fire alarm. It was Cissie, 
looking rather bedraggled and tearful. ‘I know it’slate, Dick, 
and I’m sorry to bother you. But 1 must talk to you. And any- 
how this is on my way home,’ she added, taking away the 
urgency as soon as she’d suggested it, which was typical of 
poor Cissie. 

'All right, Cissie. Come in. Are you hungry? There’s some 
cold ham and pork pie here—and potato salad.’ 

‘Thanks, Dick.’ She was taking off her hat and big coat. 
‘I could have a bite. But what I’d really like is a drink.’ 

‘ I’ve only bottled beer.’ 
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‘I’ll take some and put some gin in it. I’ve got a half bottle of 
gin in my bag.’ Cissie always carried an over-size handbag, 
so I wasn’t surprised. ‘ Have you ever had beer with gin in it, 
Dick? Weil, you ought to try it. It’s callcd Dog’s Nose.’ 

(And years aftcrwards, when Pd scttłed down to painting 
in the Dalcs and often walkcd milcs across thc moors, my 
favouritc drink, when at Iast I rcaclied a pub, was a large gin 
in a pint of draught beer—Dog’s Nose. It’s a curiously potcnt 
drink, somehow much strongcr than the gin and the beer 
drunk scparately. And morę often than not, when most of it 
had gone down, I remembered Cissie visiting mc that night in 
Walham Green.) 

Aftcr wc’d both dipped into our Dog’s Noses and she was 
eating pork pie, Cissie betwecn bites said earncstly: ‘ What 
d’you think of me, Dick? I want your straiglit łioncst opinion. 
I don’t care wliat you say so long as it’s the truth. I really don’t 
—honestly I don’t.’ 

It was just like Cissie to choose tliis moment, when she’d 
done nothing to her face cxcept put pie into it, to otfcr herself 
for a frank appraisal. But thcn she often looked even worse 
when she was trying too hard to kcep up with women like 
Julie. And Fvc told already, dcscribing her after wc first met, 
how I felt her looks wercu’t bad in a rather wcak style, not the 
kind that attracted me but not unlike those we often saw then 
on sentimental coloured picturc-postcards. ‘Looks and figurę 
first, I suppose, Cissie?’ 

‘I’ni a girl, aren’t Ir Fm not asking if FU do for a bank 
manager. Go on.’ 

Being even younger than she was, I was a bit solemn and 
pompous about it, not realising that what she wanted then 
wasn’t a nybody’s candid opinion but a littlc praise to cheer her 
up. I said that her face wasn’t bad at all, pleasing rather than 
not, and her figurę better still, though I did feel she didn’t 

always make the best of herself— 

‘Not like Miss Julie bloody Blane, of course,’ she cut in 
savagcly. ‘Not in that class at all, ot course. Except when she 
has to take a hiding from Tommy Beamish. Oh—yes, Nick 
told me. He still tells nie a few tliings—’ 

‘Do I stop now?’ 

‘She walked out on you then, didn’t she? And can t you see 
why? She couldn’t face you after that had happened no 
bloody fear, not the grand Miss Julie Blane, not her. But if 
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I’d been in and out of bed with you for weeks—oh—don’t 
think I did n’t know what was going on—I’d not have run away 
from you the way she did—’ 

‘What are we doing now, Cissie?’ I asked her, just managing 
to keep my temper. ‘ Do I go on? Do I tell you how thoughtful, 
kind and considerate you are? How careful you are not to say 
the wrong things—’ 

‘You don’t have to be sarcastic,’ she flung at me. To girls 
like Cissie, in those days, to be sarcastic was about as bad as 
slapping their faces hard. But the0, as I looked at hcr and said 
nothing, suddenly her face crumpled and she came blindly 
round the table to where I was standing and collapsed against 
mc, so that I had to hołd her. 

‘Herc, let’s sit down,’ 1 said, backing towards the only 
armchair. I sat in it and she sat on the lloor, her hands across 
my knees and her face, tumed my way, resting on her hands. 

‘I know I’m silly,’ she began, ‘but you do like me a bit, 
don’t you, Dick? Weil, I’m so miserablc. I don’t know what 
to do. Nick hardly ever wants me here, now we aren’t living 
together. And I thought I wouldn’t mind ’cos Fd be living at 
homc, back with my family again. But that’s n<» good cither. 
It’s not rcally different, but I am. Y’know, after going round 
Avith Nick—being waited on--nice rooms—best saloon bais 
an’ all that. Thcre’^ eight of us in that bloody little house 
and lialf the time it’s like a scrcaming pigsty. And Fvc only 
to say anything or just give ’em a wrong look, and they’re on 
to mc, as if Fd gol my money off the streets. Not that they don’t 
like the money—oh no, I can’t puli it out fast enougli—it’s me 
thev don’t like. So home-sweet-home’s a dead waslioul. And 
all I’ve got is Nick—and I haven’t got him. And you of course, 
Dick dear—\ou know how fond ol >ou I am, don’t you? But 
then you don’l want me.’ She raised herself up. 

‘And a rcal old mess it would be if I did, wouldn’t it?’ 

‘I know, I know, I know. I understand some things a lot 
better than you do. But I havc to have somethirig. There’s a 
fellow livcs two doors from us at home—works at a grocer’s 
and ąuite nicc-looking and dresses smart—who used to be gone 
on me—still is, he says—but he seems so boring and dreary 
now. I know everything he’s going to say next—not like Nick 
and you—and he always gives the same little cough first, so 
I could scream. Give me a kiss, Dick. No—not like that—a real 
kiss.’ 
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There were a lot of good reasons why I didn’t want to start 
kissing her, though Fil admit the deepest of them was that I 
didn’t enjoy it, but I couldn’t refuse that one, though I then 
disentangled us gently and held her at arms’ length. However, 
her mind was now on something else. 

4 Dick dear—listen—and tell me the truth, please, dear. Has 
Nick ever spoken to you about engaging another girl, to take 
my place? ’ 

‘No, Cissie. Hc’s worried about two dwarfs—not two girls.’ 

‘You’d tell me if he did say anything, wouldn’t you? Please, 
Dick—you must. Hcre—we’ie not drinking. The gin’s here but 
where’s some mote beer, to put another nose on a dog? No, 
tell me, FU do it—don’t move.’ Like most young men, then 
and now, whenever a girl or woman offercd to wait upon me, 

I lct her. So I filled and lit a pipę while Cissie mixed the gin and 
beer, talking all the time: ‘You know what’s happening soon, 
don’t you? No? Weil, that’s because you haven’t been taking 
much interest latcly. And anyhow Nick knows you don’t like 
Mr Bosenby. I don’t eithcr but if you saw me with him you 
wouldn’t belicve it, I lay it on thick just because he’s the agent. 
But that’s why you don’t know what’s happening, you don’t 
listen to sweaty greasy old Bosenby when he comes round.’ 

‘No, I keep away from Uncle Nick when Bosenby’s there,’ 

I said rather loftily. But of course I was curious. ‘ If you know 
w hat’s happening soon, then tell me.’ 

‘Here you are, dear. And all the best!’ We drank together. 
She sat on the floor agaiu, resting against my legs. ‘Weil, to 
stait with, we’re probably having two weeks out. And I don’t 
care w herc Nick’s goinglhistime,he’ll have to take me with him.’ 

‘Hc won’t, you know, Cissie. And I wouldn’t try too hard 
to make him.’ 

‘I know, Dick. I was only talking big. He’U do just what he 
wants to do.’ She said this rather proudly, not sadly. ‘ Anyhow 
we’re going round with the same bill. I mean, like last time 
but not the same turns. Nick’s been working it out with Joe 
Bosenby. I don’t know who we’ve got yet, but some of ’em 
might be nice and friendly. And we’ll be together for months. 
Mostly in Lancashire at first—a place I love, I don’t think— 
opening in Liverpool, but I don’t remember the datę, if there 
was one. Weil, that’s it, dearie, and it could be fun, couldn’t it? ’ 

‘ It could be.’ 

‘ Oh—you’re a long streak of misery, you are.’ 
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‘I was thinking.’ 

‘I know that.* She finished her drink, then gave me a lop- 
sided smile. ‘But about which one? Innocent little Nancy or 
wicked old Julie—which? ’ 

‘Neither. I’ve other things to think about, Cissie.’ 

‘Not at this time of night you oughtn’t to have. And Fm 
here, aren’t I? I’ve got everything they have. And if you don’t 
believe me, FU show you.’ She began climbing up, breathing 
hard. ‘Can’t we have some fun for once? You gave her plenty, 
didn’t you? Making me jealous. Keep still, you silly boy.’ 

It was now a wrestling match I hadn’t to lose or win. I 
felt a fool, of course, but it couldn’t go on and at the same time 
I was really anxious not to hurt her feelings. ‘Now łisten— 
please listen—Cissie,’ I said finaily, holding her firmly at arms’ 
length. ‘ If we startcd something now, we’d go on with it, then 
sooner or later—and it mightn’t take long—Uncle Nick 
would find out—and then where are we?’ 

‘I’d have to go—not you—’ 

‘Probably both of us. But I’m thinking about you, Cissie, 
especially aftcr what you said earlier, when you were fceling 
rather desperate. Now he’s never said a word to mc about any 
other girl taking your place. We’ve got months of work ready 
for us—you’ve just told me so—and I just can’t see him dis- 
turbing the act. Not unjess hc thinks you and I are up to 
something— ’ 

‘And that wouldn’t be because he really wants me,’ she said 
bitterly, moving away now. ‘Just pride, that’s all. One of his 
bclongings. And you don’t really want me. I know—’ 

‘No, you don’t. Fm just trying to be sensible—for both of us.’ 
As I went on along that linę, nobly resisting temptation, she was 
sitting at the table, leaning forward with her head between her 
hands, her hair rather dishcvelled, her eyes shuttered, her 
mouth a vague dark pout in the biur of her face, all the light 
on the Naples Yellow shoulders of the blousc she was wearing; 
and I remembered it afterwards as if Sickert had painted it. 
And I thought my noble resistance linę vcry clever, kceping 
her away from me without hurting her feelings; but it would 
have been better for all of us, as things turned out, if I hadn’t 
been so clever and so sensitive about her feelings but had madę 
it quite plain she didn’t attract me as a woman, which aftcr 
all was the basie truth of the situation. ‘Come on, Cissie,’ I 
said finaily. ‘It’s getting late, and you must have a long way to 
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go. 1*11 take you down to the bus or the Underground. And— 
look—don’t forget your gin. There’s still some left.’ 

‘And I know what to do with it,’ she mumbled as she at- 
tended to her face. But she obviously felt better when she took 
my arm outside and prattled away. She felt better than I did. 
I couldn’t imagine what would bccomc of Cissie Mapcs. 

It wasu’t the next day but the day after that I saw Nancy 
Ellis, who’d never replied to my letter so that I didn’t know 
where she was or what she was doing. Fd been to the National 
Gallcry in the morning, and then, after a snack and a beer at a 
pub near the Coliseum, Fd gone to Leicester Sąuare tubę 
station to take a train to Earls Gourt, not the best way back to 
my flat but I liked to do a littlc exploring. Going down the steps 
leading to the platforms and then arriving at the space between 
them, I hesitated a moment, though I knew to which platform 
I had to go. I tumed to glance at the train standing at the 
platform I didn’t want. I saw somebody sitting close to the 
window w ho looked ratlier like Nancy. I rushed nearer—and 
it was Nancy, absorbed in a book. I gave an idiotic sliout, 
which obviously she didn’l hear, and tlicn before I could tap 
on the window or make for the door, the train was moving. 
In less than twenty-five seconds I had found her and lost her 
again. Watching the train, gathering speed, sway into darkness 
and vanish, carrying her in its black tubę to God knows where, 
I cursed the luck. 

Howcvcr, this glimpse of her jolted me into action I ought 
to have taken before. I huiricd out of the station and went 
to find Joe Bosenby’s ofhce in Charing Cross Road. Fd never 
been there but I knew the addiess because Uncle Nick had 
showed me one or two letters from him. I went up some very 
dirty stairs by the side of a musie shop. In the room marked 
Enquiries about twenty people, all kinds, were sitting along the 
walls, which had been distempered, some ycars before, a sad 
mauve. It had a thick mixcd smell of old cigarette smoke, 
undcrclothes worn too long, and some sort of antiseptie stuff 
that wasn’t winning. At the far end of the room, next to a door 
marked Private , and behind a tablc, a typewriter and a tele- 
phone, sat a middle-aged woman. When I went eloser I saw 
that she looked rather like a femalc Fishblick. On her wide 
flat bosom was pinned, under a black gunmetal knot, a watch 
nearly as big as a man’s. I looked at her; she looked at me; we 
hated each other at sight. 
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I told her I was enquiring about a friend of minę, Miss 
Nancy Ellis. 

Wasting no morę eyesight on me, she looked at some papers. 
‘Nobody of that name here,’ she threw at me. 

‘She used to be in an act called Susie, Nancy and Tkree 
Gentlemen —* 

‘Oh— them .’ They were now in the dustbin. ‘We no longer 
book that act.’ 

‘But you don’t know—’ 

‘Haven’t the least notion.’ And she waved me away. 

And I went, partly because I felt a fool and partly because 
there were so many pcople waiting. I had an idea that if I’d 
told hcr I was with Nick Ollanton and was rclated to him, she 
wouldn’t have behaved like that. But I felt too shy. As I left 
the room rather slowly, one of the young men who’d bcen 
waiting joined me. He had black round his eyes and a rim of 
rouge round his collar to prove that he really was on the stage. 

‘ With guns on her,’ he began cheerfully, ‘ they eould use her in 
the Navy—Dreadnouglit class. Asking for an audition, laddie?’ 

I told him I wasn’t, being in work, but I wantcd to tracę a 
girl whosc act wasn’t booked now by Joe Bosenby. 

‘ What’s her beautiful name, laddie? ’ 

‘Nancy Ellis.’ 

Tve heard it. I’ve seen it. I know it. Wait a minutę, I—’ 
But then, after raising my hopcs, he brought them down with a 
crash. ‘No, can't tell you, laddie. But you know what to do, 
don’t you? Take a dckko at all the adverts in the pro papers. 
Ought to be there somewhere even if she’s only under At 
Liberty .’ And he rattled off the names of thesc thcatrical and 
variety weeklics, of whicłi tliere were four or five then. After 
some trouble, I bought them all, and took them to Walham 
Grcen to read through carcfully. But I couldn’t find Nancy 
Ellis, nor any mention anywhere of Susie and Bob Hodson. 
It was maddening. I felt like a man in a desert who’d suddenly 
scen a spring bubbling into the air and then vanisliing. 

I went to Joe Bosenby’s again, though, during our last week 
in London, and this time I was accompanying Uncle Nick, 
who’d asked me the night bcfore to ineet him there, without 
telling me why. There were people—and they looked the same 
people—still waiting in that outer room. Uncle Nick, with me 
keeping close to him, strode past that dragon-woman without 
giving her a nod, even a look, straight into Joe Bosenby’s private 
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office, which was all mahogany, signed photographs, deep arm- 
chairs, and the rich minglcd odours ofcigars, whisky and brandy. 

‘ Hello, Nick—and hcllo to you, young fcllow! Have a cigar. 
I think old Pitter’s got ’em all lined up for you along there, 
but I’d better make surę.’ He rang a beli. ‘And Fil tell you 
frankly, Nick old boy, I doubt if there’s another agcncy in 
London that could have found so many for you to look over. 
And Fil also admit, while Fm at it, that I couldn’t have done 
it myself. It’s old Pitter—’ 

‘That’s no news, Joe,’ said Uncle Nick dryly. ‘I know about 
old Pitter. Tliough I don’t know how he does it. What arc you 
paying him now—thirty bob a wcek? ’ 

‘Certainly not, Nick,’ said Bosenby, almost proudly. ‘Two 
pounds.’ 

‘How’s his wife nowadays?’ 

* Still ailing but not failing—worse luck. That’s why I raised 
him to two pounds.’ 

‘ I hope you can alford it, Joe,’ said Uncle Nick, with one of 
his daikly sardonic glances. ‘I don’t like to think ofyou throw- 
ing your money about.’ 

There was a timid knot king at the side-door, not the one 
we’d used, and Pitter came in, elderly, stooping, shabby. In 
those days there were still old elerks or humblc generał assist- 
ants who seemed to havc been lott ovcr from the vanishcd 
Dickens world, who still worked very long hours, always terrified 
of bcing dismissed, for just cnough to keep them alive; and 
clearly Pitter was one of them. He trcmbled at the sound of 
Bosenby’s loud if wheezy voice. ‘All ready for Mr Ollanton 
along there, Pitter?’ 

‘ Yes, ąuite ready, Mr Bosenby.’ 

‘Havc you been kceping them quict, Mr Pitter?’ Uncle 
Nick asked, using a much friendlier tonę tlian Bosenby had. 

‘Fvc donc my best, Mr Ollanton, but you can imagine what 
some of them are like when they find so many others there. 
They’re not easy to deal with, Mr Ollanton, not easy at all. 
May I ask how you’ve been keeping, sir?’ 

‘Can’t grumble, Mr Pitter. Oh—and this is my nephew, 
in the act with me, Richard Hemcastle.’ 

‘A great plcasurc, Mr Herncastle. I’ve often had the 
privilege— ’ 

‘No doubt,’ said Bosenby, cutting in brutally, ‘but let’s get 
on with it, Pitter. Our timc’s valuable even if yours isn’t.’ 
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‘Of coursc. I’m sorry, Mr Bosenby. This way, please, 
gentlemen.’ 

We went by way of the side-door into a dingy corridor. On 
our left, behind two closed doors, a piano was being thumped 
and some people seemed to be rehearsing a ragtime dance 
number. We went further along and Pitter opened a door on 
the right, holding it for us and smiling uncertainly. He might 
have been the humble host at a party of Dickensian clerks. 
But when we passed him we might have been walking into a story 
by the Brothers Grimm. It was a smali but rather high room, 
with pecling yellowish wallpaper and j ust one picture, enormous 
and very dark, of an idiotic horse. And it was fuli of dwarfs. 

‘This is enough for me,’ said Bosenby at the top of his voice. 
*Give you the bloody creeps. So Fil leave you to it, Nick old 
boy. Pick where you like. See you later.’ 

There seemed to be scores of them when we first looked in, 
but after Bosenby had left us, I realised that actually therc were a 
dozcn. They had been making ąuite a noise, arguing and laugh- 
ing, but now they were all silent, all still, thcir eyes staring up at 
ours. They all belonged to the same physical type as Barney, 
with big heads, smali bodies, tiny lcgs, and two or thrćfe of them 
looked exactly like him. Some looked prosperous, smart 
manikins, ready to do business; others were very shabby and 
seemed either over-anxious or sulky; and one with a great over- 
hanging forehead, rolling eyes, and a slobbcring mouth, looked 
quite mad. But even whilc I noticed these diffcrences among 
them, I still half-fclt in some weird dream. (And occasionally 
they popped up in drcams, for years afterwards.) I don’t 
bclieve I could have attended to anything properly in there, 
have gone round asking names and making notes. Even Barney 
sometimes still madę me feel uncomfortable; and the effect here 
was not that of Barney multiplied by twelve but by twelve 
hundred. True, I felt genuinely sorry for them and, in a ąueer 
way, half-ashamed of mysclf for being so different; and yet— 
and yet—not through me, not really through them, poor little 
chaps—something sinister crept into the room, into the after- 
noon, into this life on the stage with Uncle Nick. Here, well 
before the ncxt passage of this life had begun, anticipating 
the peculiar colouring and tonę it would have, a certain notę 
was sounded, like a bom sounding distantly in an orchestra, 
and it was ńnister. But of course 1 didn’t know then I would 
look back on this afternoon, would hear that sinister notę 
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repeated, when I began the next tour with Uncle Nick. We 
shall come to that rccognition in its own place. 

Meanwhile, Uncle Nick, a tallish man in any company, was 
busy, a stooping giant, among the dwarfs, closcly regarding 
them and asking ąucstions, with Pitter at his elbow occasion- 
ally supplying information. Finally they seemcd to settle on one, 
very like Barney in appearance but giving the impression that 
he was far less oxcitable and silly. I heard his name, w'hich w r as 
Philip Tcwby. But by this time scveral of the odder dwarfs 
were becoming noisy, complaining loudly and shouting at each 
other in their disappointmcnt. 

‘That's cnough, Mr Pitter,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘Let’s get out 
of this—and tell ’em tlicy can all go homc.’ We left scrcams of 
ragę bchind us. ‘Fve madę a notę of his name—Philip Tcwby.’ 

‘I think you’ll find him a responsible little chap, Mr Ollan- 
ton,’ said Pitter. ‘I know they were pleased with him at the 
Balham pantomimę. Have you any idea when you’ll be wanting 
him, Mi Ollanton?’ 

‘Not yet, Mr Pitter. Tli wire you as soon as I do. And I’m 
much obliged to you fot finding me so many to choose from. 
Iła\e a figar, Mr Pittcr ? ’ 

‘Thank you very much, Mr Ollanton.’ He was blushing v ith 
pleasuie. ‘It’s cxceedingly kind of you, Fm surę. Thank you.’ 
He handcd us back into the prescnce ofjoe Boscnby, who was 
shouting down the telephone. 

‘Fvc got one wdio looks ltscful,’ said Uncle Nick when 
Boscnby hud finished. ‘Pitter knows about him. He can attend 
to it when I wire. Now, Joe, how’s our bill looking for the new 
tour.-’ Any news?’ 

‘ The Raątime Three arc fixcd. Happy with the middle of the 
bill though they’re a big draw. Now about I.ily Fatris, Nick. 
She has to go on top, old boy. They go olf their heads about her 
in Lancashirc. It’s not Lily herself that’s insisting on top billing, 
but her pianist chap, Mergen, wlio’s her manager—and though 
he looks soft he’s as hard as bloody nails.’ 

‘So am I, Joe.’ 

‘I know, Nick—harder. But you’re getting the same money 
she is—and why should you bother? You’ll be still packing 
them in when she’s back on the end of a pier. Lct the little 
lady have it, old boy—eh? All right? Donc.’ Pleased at having 
settled this billing, which he knew the head office of the syndi- 
cate would acccpt, Bosenby gave me a smile that tumed into a 
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leer. 1 * * 4 Lily Farris—eh, young man? Something to look forward 
to there, if you can get on the right side of her, ’cos she’s not too 
easy to please, Lily isn’t. Seen her act?’ 

‘Yes, I have. She’s boring.’ 

‘That’s my lad,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘Can’t see anything in 
her myself. Weil, we’d better be going.’ 

‘Just a minutę, please, uncle.’ I looked at Bosenby. ‘ I camc 
herc, thc other day, to ask about Nancy Ellis, but the old girl 
out there neither knew nor carcd.’ 

‘No, Violet thinks they no longer e.xist if I don’t book ’em. 
And they lcft me. Nothing to do with littlc Nancy, of course. It’s 
the sister and her fool of a husband. I’ll try to find out where 
they are and whal they’re doing.’ He mado a notę on a pad. 
‘And next time, young fellow, don't let Violet stop you. Ask 
for me and don’t takc No for an answer. But wait a minutę. 
If I get thc information, where do I send it? Where are you 
going to be during your two wceks out?’ 

‘I’ll write it for you.’ 

Uncle Nick looked over my shoulder. ‘You’re not expecting 
to go to bed with anybody in Kettlewell, are you, lad? ’ 

‘No. Fm going tlicie to do somc painting.’ 

‘Weil, that’11 be a change.’ But I knew that he was pleased. 
Uncle Nick always liked the idea of my painting, and in the end 
it was through him, ycars Liter, that I was able to become a 
full-time professional watercolour painter. 

Joe Bosenby stared at the address I had passed over to him. 
‘Kettlewell? I'vc nevcr lieard ofit.’ 


‘And it’s never heard of you, Joe,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘You"d 
be as strange as a Żulu up there.’ 


10 

I don’t suppose Joe Bosenby liked me any better than I 

liked him, but, after all, Uncle Nick was one of the most succcss- 

ful performers on his list so I was worth a littlc trorble, even 
though it was probably Pitter who found the address in Hamp- 
stead at which Nancy could bc reached. It arrivcd after Fd 
been sevcral davs in Kettlewell, and I didn't write until a few 

4 1 

morę days had gone by. But it was a long letter, beginning with 
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a brief reference to her curious behaviour in Plymouth, but 
then going into a fairly detailed account of how I was spending 
my time up there—the great walks, the sketching and then 
sometimes somcthing bctter than sketching, the huge meals to 
which I returned when the light was going, the odd characters 
I met. And I cnded simply by saying that I felt she would have 
cnjoycd most of it too and that I was always thinking about hcr. 
1 don’t know if it was a good letter or not; but I cerlainly meant 
it. 

For the ignorant, the under-privilegcd, the uninitiatcd, I 
must explain that Kettlcwell is in Uppcr Wharfedale, and fiom 
it a good walkcr, going in almost every direclion, can rcach 
some of the most beautiful country in the world. In 1914, 
bcforc moorland tracks becamc motor roads, it sccmcd remote 
and wonderfully unspoilt. I had gonc lallui carly for this 
country and on the tops soine ctays my hands felt frozcn, and 
one or two afternoons were datkcned and slashed by siec t. 
But going up there for most of my two weeks out was the most 
sensible, jefieshing and heartening tliing I did in all that time 
w hen I was appearing with Uncle Nick. I tamę < loser than I’d 
ivei done btfoxc to feeling that I really was a pamter, not yt t a 
good one but at least a liopeful one; I walked in all weathers 
but the very woist; I retuined,tired buttiiumphant,to smell the 
bani and eggs in the pan for me and then to smoke diowsily 
in the lamplit peaee. AU the varicty stages, all the Empires, 
stemed far off and alinost unbelievał)le. I siemed to be in 
another country, breathing an akogether dilferent air. And 
if 1 pass over this intermission ąuickly, tliat is not because I 
have forgotten it—for some of it attached itself to the \ery 
centre of my being— but btcause it was emirely scp..rate from 
my vaiiety-stage life, so has no pait in this account of that lifc. 

But I knew when I had to leavc tliem that I had found 
refieshment, sustenance, sani ty, arnong the great hills. Wliat 
I didn’t know was how soon I might łnwe to cali upon thesc 
resourccs. 






I 


We were opening tliis tour in Liverpool, and on the Sunday 
evening I joined Uncle Nick and Cissie there. They hadu't 
liked the digs they’d had beforc in Liyerpool, so we were all 
thrce staying at a smali old-fasliioned hotel (Bed and Breahfast 
Fwe Shillings) not far from Limę Street Station. Uncle Nick 
and Cissie had just had ? weck together at Bournemouth but 
hadn’t enjoyed it. Bul Uncle Nick didn’t like Liverpool either, 
and told me why hc didn’t, a few minutes after I’d joined them 
in the hotel. 

‘It has sonie fine buildings, as you ’11 see, lad,’ lie began. 
‘Good art gallcry too, I beheve. But after you’ve seen Rotter¬ 
dam and Amsterdam, Hamburg and Bremcn, Copenhagen and 
Stockholin, as I have, tliis pla< c makes you wonder what’U 
happen to us. They’rc clcan, this is filtliy. They’re civilised, 
this isn’t— except in spots. It’s fuli of huge policemen moving 
on hordes of gutter rats. Where the fine buildings stop, the 
slums stait, milcs of ’cm. 1 wouldn’t kecp a dog there. However, 
it’s a good datę.’ 

*\Vho have we got with us this tiine undc?’ 

‘I can not only tell you tliat, lad, but I can give you the 
running order, whidi I was laigely instiumental in lbring.’ 
He produced a notebook. ‘First turn— DuJJield's Dogs —’ 

‘They’re sweet,’ said Cissie. 

‘You keep ’em, gir 1,1 don’t want ’em. Ihen— T/u Colmars —’ 

‘ So you ’11 have Nonie rubbing hersclf against you, Dick.’ 

‘I won’t,’ I told her. ‘But I hope she’U leave Barney alone 
this time.’ 

‘Next—Numbcr Ihree —Lowson Brothers. Know the act? 
Weil, they’re a couple of ambitious but not very bright lads 
who do some dancing—not bad—and sonie of the most un- 
funny crosstalk in the business. I’ve put ’em in front of us 
because they’re not bad enough to send the customers out to 
the bars and not good enough to spoił our welcome. So tlien 
we’re in the same spot. By the way, I’ve had some new band 
parts copied while we were in London, and a German friend of 
minę, Max Forster, has worked on the score for me, improving 
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it. So perhaps I’d better join you tomorrow at the band cali, 
Richard—just this once, that’s all.’ 

I told him I’d be grateful if he would. ‘What about the 
second half of the bill, un.de? ’ 

‘It opens with Montana —a balancing act. He’s a Swiss who 
does a lot of things nobody particularly wants him to do, while 
balancing on a bali. A dullish safe act. Next is Lottie Dean, who’s 
modelled her act on Florrie Forde—thighs a yard wide in 
tights and idiot chorus songs. Shc’s followed by Lily Farris, 
who docsn’t mind following her bccause they’re such a contrast. 
And the last tura is The Ragtime Three, who like being last 
because they can give encores, if they’ve any voice left, at the 
second house. That’s the lot. I’ve been on better bills and Fve 
been on worse. We oughtn’t to do badly.’ 

‘What I’m wondering is—are they nice friendly peoplc?’ 
Cissie said, rather wistfulh'. 

‘ You’ll havc to make friends with DufliekTs dear little 
doggies, girl. I’d say the rest of ’em arc cither duli or dam’ silly.’ 

‘I’ll miss Bill Jennings and Hank Johnson,’ I said. 

‘So will I, lad. But Joe booked them into the West End 
halls, and then, on the strength of that, they’re going Cack to 
America in September. They’rc the only friends I’ve rnade 
in the profession for the last couple of years or so. Some of you 
people—’ and he looked frcnn me to Cissie as if there were a 
dozen of us—‘seem to thiuk I don’t want any friends. And 
certainly I don’t want to be cluttered up with dear old pals who 
aren’t dear or old or pals, but I like to be on the road with one 
or two men I can talk to, as distinct from spongers and idiots, 
the sort that somebody like Tommy Beamish would gather 
round him like wasps round a jam pot.’ 

‘What’s happened to Toinmy Beamish?’ I asked. 

‘ He had a bit of a breakdown after that trouble he ran into,’ 
Uncle Nick said grimly. ‘But Joe told me hc’s preparing a new 
sketch that he’ll take through the Midlands, Yorkshire, the 
North-East and Scotland. He won’t overlap with us anywhere, 
Fm glad to say. Now then, lad, while I rcmcmber. As soon as 
you sce Sam, Ben and Barncy in the morning, wara ’em Fm 
going to run through the Vanishing Cycliit tomorrow aflei noon— 
we might be all a trifie rusty.’ 

‘ W’hat about the two-dwarf illusion, uncle? ’ 

‘Haven’t got to diagrams yct, lad. Now you’ll have to be 
up early in the morning. Better get to bed.’ 
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It was a wet Monday—as it nearly always seemed to be when 
I had to go down early—and though we were into spring, 
Liverpool appeared huge, gloomy, unfnendly. Ali our stuff was 
safely in; I warned Sam, Ben and Barney about the afternoon 
rehearsal; and then, after some coffec that seemed to have been 
dredged up from the Merscy, I hung about waiting for the band 
cali and for Uncle Nick. As he was late I had a chance to take a 
look at most of the others. After all, we’d be sharing the same 
bill for months to comc. 

I didn’t sec either Duflield or his dogs, only a tired-looking 
w oman who, I was told afterwards, was Duffield’s sister and 
did all the real work. Nonie Colmar had come along with 
her uncle, Gustav; he gave mc a nod and she put her tongue out 
at mc. Montana and his wife, who handcd him the instruments 
he played while balancing on his big metal bali, looked a duli 
Swiss couple who ought to have bcen running a smali hotel. 
Lottie Dean, probably about fifty and with dyed red liair, was 
a battlcship of a woman, who had in anxiou$ attendancc, like 
a destroyer going round and round a dreadnought, a little 
woman, pale and thin, who was always addressed as c Oh— 
for God’s sake—Ethel!’ The Lowson Brothers, Bert and Ted, 
parted their hair in the middlc and had it plastered to their 
skulls, wore green-striped suits, pink shirts, ycllow shoes, and 
suggested a couple of Gockney barber’s assistants. But I must 
admit that by the time I’d accepted this suggestion I was fecling 
a bit depressed. Uncle Nick had now arrived, with Cissic, and 
I told them I wasn’t finding these other peopie on the bill very 
exciting. 

k They’re about average, Fd say,’ Uncle Nick obscrvcd. ‘And 
they’rc here to entertain the audiencc, not you, lad.’ 

‘Dick’s thinking about his Nancy,’ said Cissie. ‘Or that 

Julie Blane. Tliat’s his troublc.’ 

‘Weil, let’s get on with it.’ Uncle Nick was about to take the 
stage, the new band parts under his arm, when to his disgust 
he found that The Ragtime Three —all three of them too —had 
claimed the attention of the conductor and his sixtecn men. 
He retreated, cursing them all. 

‘You too, Mr Ollanton?’ We’d bcen joined by a man who 
introduccd himself to Cissie and me—Uncle Nick, after giving 
him a nod, bcing busy with a cigar, in defiance of all the noticcs 
about No Smoking—as Otto Mergen, Lily Farris’s pianist and 
manager, the man Fd heard Joe Bosenby mention. ‘Miss 
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Cissie Mapes? Yes, of course. Mr Richard Herncastle? A 
pleasure. Mr Ollanton’s ncphew who wants to bc a painter. 
Isn’t that so? Yes, he mentioned you to us. Lily’s up in her 
dressing-room, but she’11 be down soon. You like LiverpooI, 
Miss Mapes? ’ 

‘No, she doesn’t, Mcrgen, 5 said Uncle Nick, who was still 
out of temper. ‘And neithcr do I. Business should be good, 
though. 5 

‘I think so. Yes, I think so.’ He said something else but he 
spoke softly and it was impossible to hear him, there was now 
such a blast of sound from the orchestra and the three ragtimers 
—all youngish Americans, a plump one playing the piano, a 
tali one playing the saxophone, a medium-sized one doing the 
singing or shouting. 

1 What a bloody din!’ And Uncle Nick didn’t say it, hc 
shouted it, and as at that moment the noise had bcen sharply 
cut ofF, evcrybody heard it. Somebody laughed, but not on the 
stage, where the three of them stared in our direction. While 
the pianist and saxophone player argued with the conductor, 
the one who’d bcen singing came ofF and marchcd truculently 
up to Uncle Nick. ‘Who called it a bloody din? 5 he derflandcd. 

‘I did,’ Uncle Nick said calmly. ‘1*11 say it again if you like. 
What a bloody din! 5 He replaced the cigar, lowered his head 
slightly, and stared darkly at the young man, whose truculence 
was oozing away. There was always something unusually 
formidable about Uncle Nick. 

‘That’s because you're out of datę on thesc uew numbers, 
Pop. 1 

‘Don’t cali me Pop, 5 said Uncle Nick fierccly. ‘And don’t be 
all morning with that band. As for your new numbers, I shared 
a bill for months a year ago with Hedgcs Brothers and Jacobsen, 
who brought ’cm here. And they were a bloody din then too. 5 

‘ Come on, Marcus boy, 5 one of them called from the stage. 

‘Now get a movc on with it, 5 said Uncle Nick, waving him 
away. 

‘I don’t think I’d like to ąuarrel with you, Mr Ollanton, 5 
Mcrgen said softly. ‘But hadn’t we better move a little further 
away? Lily ought to be down any moment now.’ 

We lcft the wings and the spread of the big white working 
light, and wc moved into a little space at the top of some steps 
that went down towards the stage door. This was wide open, 
letting in the daylight, and there was also some daylight coming 
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in at the back of the stage, where the sets had bcen brought in 
earlier. But as wełl as this drift of daylight, our little space had 
two electric bulbs, one painted red, the other yellow. The rcsult 
was a quecr mixcd light I never remembered secing before, a 
light in which even familiar faces like Uncle Nick’s and Gissie’s 
looked odd and rathcr sinister. As for Mergen, I had fełt there 
was somcthing sinister about him, felt it right from the first; 
and now wliile we w aited therc and I had limę to take him in, 
the effect was stronger still: he scemed a figur e of eorruption. 

He was a man of no particulai age, anything bctween an 
unhealthy forty-five and a fairly spry sixty-five; a fattish baggy 
man, hair and eyes a kind of light pewter, his face a yellow- 
giey, but with a thick-lipped, swollcn mouth rather like the 
sort of mouth ventiiloquists’ dolls are givcn. He spoke slowly 
and softly, witliout any obvious foreign accent yct with that 
extra care which educatcd foreigners bring to their English. 
(Uncle Nick told me latcr that he thought Mergen came origin- 
ally from soinc Baltic country.) There was also a ceitain tonę in 
his voice, togcther with an obvious desire to please, that rc- 
minded me of sonie parsons and prieats: he might have bcen 
a missionary of soine remote and evil lcligion. And the finał 
and most iionical fact about Otto Mergen—though I only dis- 
covercd it much latcr —wasn’t simply that he went round, year 
after year, accompanying an English variety star, but that, 
under another name, it was he w ho wrote and composed the 
naively girlish, sentimental and very English songs Lily Farris 
madę so popular, the idcntical songs I was to hcar bcing roared 
out in estaimnets beliind the lino at Neuve Chapellc and Loos. 

Lily Farris now appeared, and with her was a young man 
who looked like a desperate blond iabbit. His name was Alfred 
Dunsop, and, after being sharply prompted by Lily, he invitcd 
us all to lunch at the Adelphi Hotel. Then Lily and Mergen, 
Uncle Nick and I, lcft him with Cissie w’hile we attended to 
our band cali. Uncle Nick told Lily she could go first; Mergen 
had already distributed their band parts, and now he went to 
the piano recovering from the ragtimer; Lily spoke to the con- 
ductor, who was obviously well acquainted with her act; 
Mergen gave some cues from the piano; and he and Lily were 
so experienced, business-like, quick, that they were through in 
ten minutes. Uncle Nick, who always lost his temper with eon- 
ductors, now lost it again, told me to do what I could with this 
conceited blockhead, and went striding off the stage. When I 
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had finished, I found Mergen waiting for me, to tell me that 
thc other four had gone in Alfred Dunsop’s car to the Adelphi. 
It had stopped raining, he said, and if I didn’t object, then he 
and I might walk to the hotel, where he and Lily were staying. 

‘ Who’s this Alfred Dunsop?’ I asked him as we started 

off. 

‘Alfred is the only son of a very rich cotton man,’ he replied 
in his soft careful way. ‘ I believe his father supplied many many 
millions of Hindoos with their loin-cloths. Ali your Ganga Dun’s 
poorer relatives, we might say, are Dunsop Senior’s customers. 
Not Alfred’s yet. Alfred does not pay much attention to business. 
For some months now, he’s been completely infatuated with 
Lily. He’s her slave.’ 

‘And what about her? She seemed to be bossing him.’ 

‘She never stops bossing him, we might say. As far as she is 
concerned, Alfred is there to be bossed.’ We were making our 
way along a crowded pavement, and then we had to cross a road, 
so there was no morę talk for several minutes. 

‘I think I must tell you a littlc about Lily,’ he bcgan w hen 
we could talk again. ‘She is thc third of eight children of a 
cabinet maker—not a first-class man—in West Hajn. She has 
no secrets from me, so she took me once to visil her family. It 
was a very good home to get away fiom and then stay away 
from. Do you know West Ham?’ 

I didn’t, but Fd no ch&nce to tell him so because we were now 
separately dodging round some men who were selling and buy- 
ing noon editions of the evening papers. 

‘So Lily enjoys singing about love,’ he bcgan again, ‘and 
is attracted to men, but she hasn’t the least desire for marriage, 
domesticity, a family life. Probably because he has not suc- 
ceeded in making her his mistress, Alfred would marry her 
at once, but she laughs at him. And of course Alfred is very 
easy to laugh at. He looks a fool—and he is a fool. He is at the 
opposite extreme, we might say, from your uncle, Mr Ollanton, 
who is a clever man and clearly a very formidable man.’ 

* Yes, Uncle Nick’s got plenty of character.’ 

‘And Lily and I deeply appreciate his attitudc towards her 
top billing. Most courteous, very gracious. You won’t think me 
intrusivc, I hope, if I ask what his relations are with Miss—er— 
Mapes? ’ 

‘ She’s in the act. They share digs. He has a wife but they’ve 
separated. I told him so much because I wondcred what he 
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was up to, for I was certain he never talked for talking’s sake 
and was always up to something. 

‘From your knowledge of him, do you think he will be 
strongly attracted by Lily? ’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ And I didn’t, but the rcason I gave him such 
a curt answer was that talkmg like this, with a stranger in the 
crowded Liverpool streets, suddenly seemed idiotic. 

‘ And why not, may I ask.- 1 ’ 

‘Oh well—’ I hesitated partly because I wanted to appear 
reluctant but also because I didn t want to tell him that Uncle 
Nick didn't like Lily’s act. ‘I don’t know—but—well, Uncle 
Nick’s mind doesn’t lun much on women. He has to have one 
around—you know—but I really can’t see him chasing Lily 
Fariis.’ 

‘ I am very glad to hear you say so,’ Mer gen said emphatically. 

‘ Very glad indccd. The young men we saw this morning seemed 
anything but formidablc, though of course Lily didn’t see them 
herself.’ 

‘I’m hungry,’ I told him. ‘I need that lunch Fve been in- 
vited to. Let’s push on.’ 

The head waitci, w ho knew Alfied Dunsop, gave us a rather 
smali rectangular table. Alfred sat at one end, with Lily on his 
right and Cissic on his left. Uncle Nick was next to Lily; Mergen 
was at the othci end, facmg Alfred; and 1 sat between Mergen 
and Cissie, facing Uncle Nick and Lily. While we were ordeiing 
and talking about nothing in particulai, I took a good look 
actoss the table at Lily Fams. In her act, which I had seen and 
found boring, because I didn't cnjoy very sentimental ballads 
sung in a sweet-y oung-girl soprano, she looked about eighteen. 
Heie, without her hght-brown ringlets and pmk-and-white 
make-up, she looked about ten years older. Her chief featurc 
was a long nosc, not jutting out at all, thin and straight. Her 
eyes were curious, not because of their colour, a muddy hazel, 
but because, without being protuberant, they were the opposite 
of deep-set, almost in the same piane as her forehead and 
chceks, rather like the eyes of some delicatc animal. And she 
had a tight hard upper-lip but a fuli if narrow under-lip. She 
wasn’t beautiful, not really even pretty, but I could imagine 
that if you wanted to look at that face, then, like Alfred, you 
might want to look at it a lot. A suggestion of the sweet-inno- 
ccnt-young-girl of the act hung about her; and this was even 
morę obvious in her voice—and I mean her ordinary speaking 
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voice that she was using now across the table—which she used 
very carefully, though she stilł had some tracę of the Cockney 
left, and gave the impression she was a good little girl thanking 
teacher for a prize. In addition, she had a trick of opening her 
eyes wide at moments when she was listening or talking. 

I’d been talking to Cissie for a few minutes about the other 
people on the bill when Lily held my eye, smiled, and said 
in her good-little-girl tonę: ‘I hcar you’re a naughty bad 
boy.’ 

‘Who told you? Cissie, 1*11 bet.’ 

‘Now, Dick, I didn’t,’ Cissie begań. 

But Lily, though she might not have seemed to have the 
voice for it, was clearly a ruthless cutter-in. ‘Gan I cali you 
Dick too? If you’11 cali me Lily.’ 

‘Ali right, Lily.’ Uncle Nick and Mergen were talking, 
probably about the tour and business. Cissie was now in 
rclrcat, and anyhow was always ready to be happy with her 
food, and Alfred was staring with his mouth open. 

‘Tell me, Dick,’ said Lily, ‘do you paint people?’ 

‘No, I don’t. Only landscapes.’ 

‘ Not people at all? ’ 

‘Oh—wcll, I’ve tried a few sketches of faces, but X don’t 
prctend to be any good at it.’ 

‘I believe you’re just being modest now.’ 

‘ He did a lovcly one of me.’ This was Cissie, emerging from 
her breast of duck. 

‘Weil tben,’ said lily, not even bothering to look at Cissie, 
‘you can do one of me. Alfred would buy it. Wouldn’t you, 
Alfred?’ 

Alfred had a try for independence, probably his last. ‘Weil, 
I might—and then again I might not.’ 

I could talk like that: ‘And I might do it—and then again I 
might not.’ 

It was then I felt a distinct pressure of another foot against 
minę. It wasn’t Cissie’s, I knew, and it ccrtainly wasn’t Alfrcd’s, 
and Uncle Nick and Mergen, still talking hard, were on the 
wrong side for this pressure. Only Lily could be giving me this 
signal, but there was no hint of it in the reproachful look she 
was giving me. 

‘I’m sorry if I said the wrong thing, Dick. But don’t you 
think you might try?’ The pressure inereased, was almost 
urgent. 
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‘I don’t care about anybody buying the sketch, Lily. It’s 
just that it isn’t my kind of work. It needs a different kind of 
artist. But if you really want me to try, then I will.’ 

‘ This afternoon? * 

‘Hey—whoa!’ Alfred cried. ‘Steady the BufTs, Lily! Don’t 
forget—’ 

‘Oh—do shut up, Alfred. It wasn’t a definite arrangement.’ 
She looked at me. ‘This afternoon?’ 

‘ Sorry—we’re rehearsing.’ 

‘Go on—1*11 bet you arcn’t.’ 

‘And I’ll bet he is,’ said Unclc Nick very firmly. ‘I don’t 
know about you, Miss Farris, but in my linę ol business we have 
to keep working at it. So wc’ll have to be off, soon.’ 

‘I hear you have a wonderfiil act, Mr Ollanton,’ said Lily, 
very dignified now. ‘Fil sneak into the back of a box and watch 
it.’ 

We left Lily and Co. still sitting at the table and took a 
taxi back to the Empire. (Uncle Nick had sold his car while wc 
were in London, and he was now brooding over buying a new’ 
one.) ‘I hope one of you thanked that chap Alfred for his 
lunch. Because I didn’t. Got a lot moie money than sense, that 
chap has. One of the nuts, I suppose,’ Uncle Nick concluded 
contemptuously. ‘You’ve got a long face, Richard lad. Think 
you ought to be drawing Lily this afternoon, instead of riding 
that bike—eh? ’ 

‘No, I don’t. It was her idea, not minę.’ 

‘ I oughtn’t to havc said anything to her about you and that 
Julie Blane,’ said Cissie. ‘Put idcas into hei head, I could sce 
that.’ 

‘Not idcas,’ Uncle Nick told her. ‘One idea. The one that’s 
always in your head.’ 

‘No, it isn’t, Nick, and w'cll you know it. But FU tell you one 
thing, both of you. I don’t like that lot. I havc a funny fecling 
about ’em—her and that Mr Mergen and that silly Alfred. 
who’s just dotty on her and she doesn’l care tuppence for him. 
Yes, I have a funny feeling.’ She looked defianlly at Uncle 
Nick and then at me. 

‘That’s all right, Cissie,’ I said. ‘So have I.’ 

‘ Now w hat’s all this, you tw o? ’ Uncle Nick snorted at us. 

And then I remembered what I’d felt when we’d been looking 
at the dwarfa, that afternoon at Joe Bosenby’s. ‘ I know what I 
feel about them, though I can’t tell you why. Thcy’re sinister. 
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I know it sounds silly, Unclc Nick, but I can’t help it. They’re 
sinister* 

‘You’re getting as bad as Cissie, lad. Sinister!’ 

‘Ali right, uncle, all right. I’m fanciful. But for all that,’ 
I added slowly, ‘I don’t think I’m going to like this tour.’ 


2 

One of my troubles during the first weeks of that tour was 
that I kept expecting a reply to my long lctter to Nancy. Fd 
asked her to write to me care of Bosenby’s office, which of 
course always knew wherc I was. But cvery post was a disap- 
pointment, until I forced myself to belicve she would never 
write. Another troublc was that though I might bclieve there 
was something sinister about Lily and Mergen, they had at 
least some fascination for me in their difTorent ways, whereas 
the rest of the people with us were a dead loss. I simply couldn’t 
bother about them. 

The three Colmar men (Fil come to Nonie later) had always 
bcen aloof, though I did see them around with the two Swiss, 
Montana and his wifc. Dufficld’s sister, who did all the work, 
alw r ays secmed tired and rather frightened. Dufikid himself, 
w'ho sported a bristling moustache, had oncc had a commission 
in the militia and still likcd to cali himself Captain; and acrord- 
ing to Lily and Cissie, he fancicd himself with the giils. Lottie 
Dean and her ‘Oh—for God's sake—Ethel’, who fussed over 
her as if she were Madame Melba, meant as much to me as I 
did to them. Bert and Ted Lowson were harmless but not my 
sort. As for The Ragtime Three, who w r ere ealled Benton, Duff and 
Marcus, they were the kind of Aniericars I didn’t like then and 
have never liked sińce, just as Bill Jennings and Hank Johnson 
were the kind Fve always taken to at once, being calm and 
easy, amusing and friendly. Benton was solemnly boring, Duff 
was loud and brash, and Marcus w r as both boring and brash. 
No new fiiends there. 

The one who was really enjoying herself at iast, with six 
new men on the same bill with her, was little Nonie Colmar. 
She seemed to be giggling and sąuirming in every possible 
corner. This was the life for Nonie. And it was a nuisance simply 
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because of its effect on Barney, who now hardly saw hcr at all 
and w-as of course wildly jealous. The further result was that 
he was becoming unreliable in his work and harder to handle. 
I didn*t really like Barney, he was too silly and excitable and 
too fond of showing off, but because he was a dwarf I was sorry 
for him. So on the first few weeks of this tour, Sam and Ben 
Hayes and I were always having to chase after him or cover up 
for him, giving ourselves extra work so that Uncle Nick wouldn’t 
notice how unreliable Barney was becoming, wouldn’t kick him 
out and put in his place a steady intelligent dwarf—likc Philip 
Tcwby. (I couldn’t forget that namc.) Of course, once Uncle 
Nick had passed the diagram stage of his new illusion, he would 
need two dwarfs; but he hadn’t arrivcd at any diagrams yet, 
and because I guessed he was feeling frustrated, I didn’t want 
to ąuestion him. He was in fact moody and irritable during 
thcsc weeks, as poor Cissie complained to me morę than once. 

Later in the Liverpool week I tried a pen-and-wash drawing 
of Lily, who ‘sat’ for me rather grandly, as if she were minor 
royalty and I were an academician, in the sitting-room of her 
suitę at the Adelphi. (Unlike Uncle Nick, a careful West 
Riding man, Lily liked to splash her salary as she went along. 
I gathered, howevcr, that she and Mej gen madę plenty of extra 
moncy out of the slicet musie of their songs.) Mcrgen wasn’t 
around that afternoon—probably he was busy with some 
unimaginable wickedness of his own—but halfway through the 
sitting, to my annoyance, Alfied came trotting in, not looking 
quite as vacuous as before because his eyes were clouded with 
suspicion. ‘Hello, hello, hello! What’s going on?’ 

‘Lily’s doing the dance of the sevcn vei!s,’ I told him. ‘And 
I’m clcaning a bicycle.’ 

Lily giggled. ‘Don’t be silly, Alfred. And go awr>y.’ 

Tm not bcing silly, it’s him. I can look, can’t I?’ And to 
prove that he could, he stared ovcr my shouldcr. ‘Weil, I don’t 
think that’s very like her.’ 

‘Neither do I.’ And I got up, tore the drawing across twice, 
and went looking for a wastepaper basket. 

Lily was furious, not with me but with Alfred. She didn’t 
explode at all—she wasn’t the explosive type—but she went 
over to him and said through her tceth: ‘ Now look what you’ve 
done, you bloody twat. Get out and stay out.’ 

‘Half a jiff, Lily,’ he protested. ‘I didn’t mean any harm. 
And who is he anyhow—just a cheeky young blighter—* 
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* I’m telling you. Gct out and stay out.’ And he had to go. 

I was busy packing up my sketching gear. She came closer 
and watched me, not speaking until Pd finished. Then she said 
softly: ‘I get mad with him somctimes, he’s such a twerp. But 
he’s rolling in money and docsn’t mind chucking it about. You 
could find him useful, like I do. You didn’t have to tear that 
drawing up, Dick. Nasty temper you’ve got, haven’t you, 
dear?’ 

‘No, I haven’t, Lily.’ Then I gave her a grin. ‘To tell you 
the truth, that sketch was going wrong anyhow. Otherwise, I 
wouldn’t have tom it up, not for a dozen Alfreds.’ 

‘ You’11 try again then, won’t you? Shall I order us some tea? 
I always have some about now.’ 

From the time when the waitcr ramę for thc order to the 
time u hen he left us with the tea, sandwiehcs and cakes, she 
talked about our aet, which she had scen from the back of a 
box as she had said she would, praising Unele Nick and asking 
mc various impcrsonal ąuestions about him. But then, not 
long ałtcr the waiter had gone, she gavc me one of her narrow 
smiles, which didn’t bclong to her good-little-girl voitc, and 
said: ‘You hcard what Alfred called you- a cheęky young 
blighter? Arc you, Dick? ’ 

‘ Not really. But I know what he mcant, Lily.’ 

‘I wish you’d tell me somcthing,’ she said softly. ‘I wish 
you’d tell me exactly—and I mcan e.mrtly —what you did with 
that actrcss—what’s-her-name—-Julie Blanc?’ Her eyes, looking 
green now, stared expectantly; her mouth had fallen open; 
and —though I may havc imagined this—her long nose scemed 
to quiver a little: she looked a bit crazy. ‘Tell me everything 
you did. Go on.’ 

I don’t know if I blushed, probably I did. I certainly shook 
my licad and mumbled something about not being able and 
not wanting to tell her. Remembcr, in spite of her littlc-girl 
act, she was about eight years older than I was and a top star, 
well known everywhcre, singing numbers so popular that you 
could hear their choruses being rolled out, towards closing 
time, in hundreds of pubs. I might be embarrassed and a bit 
sickened, but I didn’t feel I could tell her to shut up. 

She leant forward and put a cool hand to my cheek. ‘I 
spoke too soon, didn’t I, dear? Later then, when we’re really 
friends. I expect you think I’ve a lot of friends, but I haven’t. 
Have you?’ 
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‘No, I haven’t. And I don’t think 1*11 make many on this 
tour. Fve been fceling a bit depressed about it. We scem to have 
struck a poor lot this time.’ 

‘Nothing new to me, my dcar. I’m very particular,’ she 
went on, in a false ladylikc tonę that reminded me of poor 
Cissie when she was trying to be grand, k very particular in- 
deed. I act friendly and don*t put on too many airs—mc being 
a star tum and all that—but as for being ically friendly with 
most of the people on any bill—well, you ask Otto Mcrgen. 
He’ll tell you how very particular I am.’ 

‘What about him—Mergcn? I’m curious about him.’ 

‘You’rc not the only one, dear. Otto’s a mystery man. He’s 
bi en with me frvc years now and still I don’t know much about 
him. Fiist time I met him, he was half a musical act, the 
other half being a German w oman w ho must havc weighed 
eighteen stone. She dropped dead one nlght when they wcrc 
playing Collins’s, lslington—and if you'rc going to drop di ad, 
that’s as good a place as any so he talked me into taking him 
on. You’ve heaid him. Ile tan talk any body into anything - 
very edui ated and all that -and lowly speaking voice, don't 
you think?’ 

‘No, I don’t. Too soft and oily for nie.’ 

‘That’s "cos you’rc North-countiy. Also you might be jealous. 
But I don’t slcep with him, y’know, dcar.’ 

‘I didn’t think you did, Lily.’ 

‘A lot of pcoplc do. They don’t say it straight out, but it’s 
written all over ’em. lncluding yrtur ftiend Cissie What’s-it, 
but I wouldn’t cali hei sety biight, would you? FU tell you 
one thing about Otto Mergcn. And it's a tip worth having, 
dcar. Whatever you do, keep on the right side of him.’ 

‘Why? What will he do to nit if I don’t?’ 

‘I don’t know. I don’t know how it works. But things—and 
somc of ’em very nasty things—will start happening. No, it’s 
God's truth, Dick. I’ve scen it over and over again. So don’t say 
or do anything he can take ofTencc at. And he’s vcry scnsitive, 
Otto is. Just be careful, dcar, thnt’s all. Make a friend of him 
if you can.’ 

I ncarly told her Fd just as soon think of making a friend 
of a crocodile. But what I did say was that I ought to be going. 
And I was just about to pick up my sketehing gear when she 
came close to mc, lookcd at me hard, and said in her little 
high voice: ‘I think Otto likes you. And hc knows I do. When 
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you come to draw me next time, we won’t have Alfred butting 
in, we’ll lock the door. Now—don’t move.* 

I’d just time to notice that her eyes were green again and 
her nose perhaps quivering, though I won’t swear to that, 
when she hcld my face lightly in both hands. Then shc didn’t 
kiss me, as I thought she was going to do, but crammed her 
tongue into my mouth and took her hands away to run her 
fingers down my thighs. Though I hadn’t cxpected or wanted 
anything like this to happen, my arms of their own accord 
tried to go round her, but in a flash she was well out of rcach. 

‘You’re an artful young sod, areift you?’ And she didn’t say 
it, she shouted it, quite angrily, and this time really did look 
crazy. And beforc I banged thc door behind me, I heard her 
say a few other words I didn’t expect to hear, at least not from 
one of England’s sweethearts of song. When I was safely down 
the corridor, relicved to find I hadn’t left my skctching gear 
behind in the hurried cxit, I spcnt a minutę or two mopping 
my face and telling mysclf it was all quite true. 

And that wasn’t the end of it cither. 1 was shaiing a fairly 
big dressing-room with Sam and Ben Haycs and Barncy that 
week, but aft er our sccond show they changcd bcfore I did— 
they were mecting somebody in a pub and anyhow Ftoas fecling 
a bit dreamy—so l was alonc therc when, after some urgent 
knocking, Alfred came in, flushed and watery-eyed. 

‘Hcllo—\\'hat’s-it— Ilernstable—’ 

‘It’s Hcrnc<wt/e. You’ve just read it on the door.’ 

‘All right, all right, don’t get shiity, old man. Look what 
Fve brought you.’ He was taking three bottles of whisky out 
of a brow r n-paper bag. ‘ All for you—though Fil have a mouthful 
if you ask me nicely. Any glasses?’ He stared around and 
looked disgusted. ‘Rough luck having to put your disguise on 
and then take it off in this place, isn’t it? You ought to see the 
room that Lily has.’ 

‘Shc’s the star. I’m just one of thc Indians.’ 

‘Clcvcr tum that, though. Couldn’t think how you did it. 
But like to see you produce a clean glass, old man.’ 

I got up rather wearily and found the only clean glass we 
had. ‘Help yourself. I don’t w r ant any. I need some food bcfore 
I can begin drinking whisky. But thank you for the three bottles, 
Alfred, if they really are for me.’ 

* Course they are. I told you. All for you—except for this drop 
Fm having. Cheers! Lct’s sit down for a minutę or two, talk 
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things over—er—Jack—no, that’s not it—Dick. Isn’t that 
right—Dick? Good!’ 

He wasn’t drunk but hc’d been drinking, and now he tried 
to sprawi at ease on one of the hard little chairs we used, and he 
endcd by icsting an elbow on thc shclf, covercd with our 
make-up stuff, that ran underncath the long lighted mirror. I 
hadn’t quite finished changing, so I went on with it whilc he 
talkcd. 

£ Came to apologise, Dick,’ he began, looking verv solcmn. 
‘Lily's idea really. “You’ve got to apologise to that boy, 
Alfred,” she said to me. Those weie her very words, Dick old 
man. You aiccpt my apology? Let’s get that scltled first. You 
accept mv apology?’ He stared at mc anxiously, his mouth 
wide open. 

‘ Ycs, Alfred. So just forget about it. And thanks again for 
the whisky. And help yourself.’ I was now busy with my tie. 

‘Sit down a minutę, Dick old man. I want to say something 
viry scrious, and I can’t say it unless you’re sitting down. 
That’s better.’ But lic swallowed some whisky befoie staring at 
mc an\iously agam, squmtmg a little. 

‘Ali right, Alfred.’ I w as begirmmg to fet 1 impatient. ‘ What is 
it?’ 

‘I’m not going to mince w r oids, Dick old man. I’m not going 
to mince words.’ He said this as if he weie refusing to make 
shepherd’s pie out of a dictionary. ‘I lovc Lily Fairis, and I 
don’t care w ho knows it. I’ve lovcd Lily Fanis evcr sińce I 
fiist saw her—and she sansr Jhere'\ a Stile by the Meadow and 
Down Ilonejsucklr Lane. Marychom 1 A gieat star tum, as we all 
know, but that’s only the beginning, only the beginning. Now 
you dorft really know Lii), do you?’ 

‘No, I don’t, Alfnd.’ I icplicu without any hesit^tion. 

‘Weil I do, old man. I ouglit to, after following her all over 
the place. Cliasing her at first, if you like- y< s, chasing her. But 
now wcic the greatest of hiends. 'Ihat’s all, though—friends.’ 
And herc he might have been quitc steru, with another kind of 
face and voiee. ‘I think sbe’s fond ofme. In fact I’m surę she is. 
And I’ve tołd you what I fetl about her. But she’s not only a 
pute sweet girl—everybody knows that—but, Dick old man, 
whilc she has to put on a bit of an act as a star turn—I mcan, off 
the stage, old man—behind it all shc’s shy. Believe it or not, she’s 

desperately shy— shy’ 

He stopped there, and after waiting a few moments I felt I 
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had to say something. ‘I dare say you’re right, Alfred. You 
really know her and I don’t. But I don’t understand why 
you’re telling me all this.’ 

‘I’ve a reason—a good reason.’ Hc frowned at his glass, and 
I think he was wondering what this reason was. ‘Fil explain 
later. Don’t forget, Dick old man, I came to apologise. Whcn she 
told me I must apologise, I said, “Ccrtainly, ccrtainly”. So I 
did, didn’t I? We may not be pals yet, but we could bc, couldn’t 
we? Now I can’t bc with her all the time. Even as it is, therchl 
be a heli of a row if my govcrnor kncw how much time I do 
spend with her. But you’11 be going round with her for weeks 
and wceks and weeks—seeing her every day.’ 

‘I won’t, you know, Alfred. You can be on the same bill 
with peoplc and hardly ever see them, especially if they’re m 
a different half of the program me. I don’t expcct to be seeing 
much of Lily Farris.’ 

He didn’t look cunning then, but he did look like a man 
trying against odds to look eunning. ‘ What about this portrait 
lark? ’ 

‘I may never havc another try. And even if I did, what of it.’ 1 

* Then what about Mergen - Mr Otto bloody Mergen? ’ 

‘ Where does he come into it?’ 

He leant far forwaid, nearly ovci balancing. ‘I don’t tmst 
him, Dick old man, don’t trust him a yard. Clever as the de\il 
and has an enormous influence ovcr her, and she’s too innoi ( nt 
to understand the kind of putrid blighter she’s dealing with. 
I’vc warncd her but she just laughs--like a trusting sweet kici. 
Now, Dick old man, as a favour to me, a great personal favoui, 
what about keeping an cyc on Mr Otto bloody Mergen?’ 

‘Sorry, Alfred, but —’ 

‘Fd make it worth your whilc. Let’s say Fm not about for 
a few days—it might be even a wcek—then next time we ineet— 
all on the Q.T. of course—you give me a little repoit —’ 

‘No, Alfred, Fd be useless. I rather agree with you about 
Mergen—there’s something simster about him—but I don’t 
propose to spend much time with him or Lily, so Fd be no geod 
to you. Try somebody else. ’ 

‘ Who, for instance? ’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Of course you don’t, becausc there isn’t anybody. And 
Lily likes you—in an innoccnt friendly way, of course, probably 
because you want to be an artist—I told you she insisted on me 
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coming to apologise—and if she likes you, then Mergen will be 
coming smarming around—and then— 9 

‘Sorry, Alfred, but I can’t oblige you. 9 I got up and began 
putting the whisky batk into thc bag. ‘And I wish you’d keep 
this whisky, plcasc. I’m not much of a whisky drinker myself, 
and if I leas e it here we’ll have a drunken dwarf in the act. And 
I must go. I’m hungiy and there won’t be any supper if I 
don’t huriy back to the hotel— 9 

‘You can have supper with us, old man, 9 he said eagcrly. 

‘ Lily's at her very best w hen the show's ovei and we 9 re having 
supper.’ His eyes wcre llluminated by the thouglit of this 
coming cik hantment, and at tliat moment I couldn’t help 
liking him and fu ling sony foi lnm. But I wouldn’t listen to 
any moie, madt lum take lus whisky awav, and went down thc 
conidoi to s<t if L licie Nick had lift. He had. 

The ncxt mght, Tiiday, tlit cali boy gave me a message 
from Mi Mci gen askmg me ii I would be kind enougli to sce 
lnm in liis di e ssmg-room after tlie first house. So I went down to 
tlić floor btlow, whae Meigtn, m his dress shnt-sleevcs and 
with a towtl rouud liis ricck, was restoiing his make-up, havmg 
just swcattd at his piano. 

‘Iłów very kind of \ou—Riihanl. May I follow your uncle’s 
example and cali you Richaid? What would you like to drink— 
gin—whisky—or I have some cxccllcnt lager? W tli then, we 9 U 
both drink lager.’ 

After hc’d pouicd out thc lager and wt’d both dipped into 
it, he said in his soft cat-walking way. ‘I bclitve you had ąuitc a 
long talk last mght willi our luend, pooi Alfred Dunsop. Did 
you find it embarrassing 0 ’ 

‘A bit, not much. He only tc M me what you’d alicady told 
me—that he’s madly in love utli Lily. She’d stnt lnm to 
apologise— 9 

‘Yes, yes, I know about that. And it wasn’t just to prove the 
sticngth of her hołd upon him—though we nnght say she 
enjoys doing that—but thc truth is, you madę quitc an im- 
piession upon her, thc other aft* moon.’ 

‘She did on me too,' I said in a fiat dcad tonę, so that he 
could make what he liked out of it. 

His odd pewtery eyes tried to find thc meaning in my face. 
I dipped into the lager again, so hc did too, while he was 
wondering what the next linę of approach ought to be. ‘ Lily 9 s 
unusual peisonahty, which is difhcult to detach from her stage 
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character, repels somc people whilc others—like Alfred but 
not always so foolish—find hcr fascinating. What about you, 
Richard? ’ 

‘She has a certain fascination—yes, Mr Alergen,’ I replied, 
in the same manner as before. And I suddenly soundcd to 
myself about twcnty years older. 

‘Though she has not said anything, I believe she is feeling 
rather hurt that you have not suggested another afternoon for a 
sketch portrait—’ 

‘Now look, Mr Mergen—’ I was my own age again now— 
‘ it was only yesterday afternoon I had my first try at hrr. Now 
I’m taking advantage of the fine wcathcr. Today I did somc 
sketching down near Speke, and tomorrow Fm going across to 
the Wirral—’ 

He cut in smoothly: ‘Lily’s giving a little suppcr party 
tomorrow—she often does on Saturday niglits —and if you’11 
come too, she’11 invitc your uncle and Miss - -Miss—’ 

‘Mapes. Cissie Mapes. Weil, it’s vcry kind of Lily, and if 
Uncle Nick and Cissie acoept her invitation, tlien IT1 come 
along too. Othcrwise—no, Mr Mergen.’ 

lic regarded me in silence for a lew hcavy moments, his 
ventriloquist’s doll’s mouth contorted into what might liave 
been a smile—and might not. ‘Richard, I have been asking 
myself if you are meiely naive or what soine people might cali 
“acool young catd”--if you don't find that dcscription ollen- 
sive- 

‘Yesterday afternoon, I was called “an artful young sod” 
--and this was after Fd done nothing, said nothing, only taken 
what was being handed out to me. Better tell yourself Fm 
merely nalve. That was veiy good lager, Mr Mergen. Thanks.’ 

In the end, Uncle Nick dt'cided hc didn’t want to go to Lily's 
party—a colcl bulfet suppcr up in lici sitting-room—but said I 
could take Cissie, w ho hated to miss any party even if she sus- 
pected she wouldn’t enjoy it. Altred was there, probably to 
sign the bill, and looking and sounding about the same as he’d 
done in my dressing-room: I was still ‘Dick old man’. Meigen 
was whispering and sąuclehing around. There were two middlc- 
aged Liverpool men, business acąuaintances of Alfred’s, who 
had managed to lcavc their w T ives at home and were now won- 
dering if it would be just eating, drinking, talking, or w r ould 
suddenly turn into an orgy. Lily, who was in pink with somc 
white lace and lookcd very much the demon good-little-girl, 
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almost immediately planted Gissie on to these two middle-aged 
men. Then she took me into a corncr, cluttered up with a large 
armchair, a standard lamp and some bulrushes, to introduce me 
to a nice arrangement of black curls, wide brown eyes and 
dimples, called Phyllis Robinson, who had been exprcssly 
summoned just to pleasc me. This the girl blushingly denied as 
soon as Lily had left us, to tell the waiter he nccdn’t stay and to 
tell Alfred to make himself uscful, though she, Phyllis, insisted 
upon giving me the armchair itself whilc she perched on one of 
its arms, saving herself from the standard lamp and the bul¬ 
rushes by bulging over on my side. 

I wouldn’t bother about Phyllis Robinson if this was going 
to be her only appearance on this toui, but as she will turn up 
again, playing a stronger role, I’d better say something about 
her. She was eighteen and for the last fivc years she’d been 
burning with admiration and enthusiasm for Lily. And now, 
after some help, she had built up an act that was a frank imi- 
tation of Lily’s—she was even known sometimes as the Lan- 
cashire Lily Farris —and after a number of local engagements, 
whic h had just kept her going, she was hoping to get a contract 
from a varicty agent in Manchester, who was talking about 
booking her for the summer season on one of the Blackpool 
pierś. She felt about Lily what I felt about Turner, Girtin 
and Cotman, but my men were dead and her Lily was there in 
the same room. And all the time she was praising Lily to mc, she 
was worshipping her with her eyes, hoping lor a little smile, 
even a glance, aeross the room. She was as innocent as a new- 
laid egg; quite pretty and very ‘■illy. When I went for morę food 
and drink and came back to find Alfred in the armchair, 
looking exhaustcd after making himself uscful, I felt relieved, 
not annoyed. Phyllis and Alfred could now sing Lily’s praises 
together, among the bulrushes. 

Secing me leavc the corner, Lily called me ovcr and intro- 
duced me to the tallcst and thinnest woman I’d ever scen. She 
was Lady Ghernock, and Lily told me afterwards she was the 
widów of a rich cotton man. She had immense chcckbones 
gleaming above the caverns of her cliecks, and a sort of lcmon- 
tasting mouth, though she could open it wide to laugh, and 
then showed great yellow teeth. She was very smartly dressed 
and looked rather like a member of some French decadcnt- 
aristocratic set; but she spoke with a broad Lancashire accent 
and didn't seem to havc very much morę sense than Phyllis 
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Robinson. While we were talking to her, Lily worked herself 
round to stand in front of me, very close, and let one hand drift 
behind her back, to begin pressing and then scrabbling around, 
until I moved and said that Gissie and I ought to be going. 

‘ Ah’ve got a dam’ big ’ouse Ah don’t know what to do with,’ 
said Lady Chernock, shaking hands. ‘Lily knows all about it, 
don’t yer, love? Tell ’er to bring yer one week-end.’ 

Cissie was morę than rcady to go. She’d had morę than she 
wantcd of the two middle-agcd men and Mergen. It was a 
fine night so we dccided to walk back to our hotel. She’d had a 
fcw drinks and shc took my arm and kept close to me all theway. 

‘ I wouldn’t have gone but I thought it might cheer me up. 
But it didn’t. Not with that lot. J’m feeling miserable, Dick 
dear. You’ll say I’tn always tclling you that—but this time it’s 
diffcrcnt. To begin with, I havc this funny feeling. I’ve had it 
cver sińce we started on this tour. I hoped wc’d have sonie nice 
friendly peoplc with us —specially a woman or two I could talk 
to—but we havcn’t. That Miss Duffield who looks after the 
dogs—aren’t they sweet?—she wouldn’1 be bad but she’s no 
life in her—all worn-out and frightencd of her brother—or 
something. As for Lily I-arris and that Mergen, thcyhe begin- 
ning to give me the creeps. Dick, you won’t get mix^d up with 
them—promise. Nick doesn’t like ’em, y’know.’ 

‘I don’t know that I do, Cissie. But if I let Uncle Nick 
deeide for me, I wouldn’t be secing much company.’ 

‘He laughs at me when I tell him about this funny feeling. 
But he’s been getting grumpiei and grumpier ever sińce we came 
to Liserpool -and it’s not tlić audiences and the business, 
they’re all riglit.’ 

‘He can’t work out his two-dwarf tiick—’ 

‘And that’s another thing. It’s bad enough having one 
dwaif—Barney’s such a little nuisancc now; I’vc had to slap 
him hard lwice this week when w che in the dark together—so 
what’s it going to be like with two?' 

‘Better perhaps, Cissie. There are serious and sensible 
dwarfs. We saw one in London—’ 

‘Look out, Dick.’ She clutched me harder. There were 
gangs of roaring and rolling drunks about, some of them 
trying to sing I.ily’s—and Mergen’s—songs. True, there were 
also some giant policemen. But you had to be careful and 
watch wherc you were going. Shadows came suddenly and 
thrcateningly alive. 
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‘ Do you think he found another woman in London, Dick? * 
she asked. 

‘If he did, he hasn’t said anything to me about it, Cissie. 
But thcn hc wouldn’t. However, if Fd to make a guess, Fd say 
No.’ 

‘I don’t think he wants me at all now—except for the act. 
Oh—he’s still liable to say “Come on, girl”—might do it to- 
night. But what’s that? Anybody would do—oxcept that lamp- 
post of a woman you were talking to. I think he’d draw the linę 
therc.’ She gigglcd. Thcn she was scrious again. ‘Don’t you go 
and get tanglcd up with Lily Farris the way you did with Julie 
Blane. I bet she’s an even morc peeuliar bitch. What’s become 
of that nice littlc Nancy Ellis—don’t you know?’ 

‘No, I don’tj Cissie. Fve written to her but she doesn’t reply.’ 

‘Oh—well, you know what letters are in this business. Or 
if you don’t, Fil tell you. They get lost, returned to sender, or 
follow you around for months. So don’t give up hope, dcar. 
And anyhow, wherever she is, slie's a nice kid and well out of 
this lot. No, Dick, honostly—I have tliis fuimy feeling all the 
tinic. Trouble’s on its way.’ 

Cissie, though we didn’t say it thcn, was an intuitive. 



We playłd the Pałace, Manchester, after Liverpool, and 
it was while we were tłiere that Cissie had one vcry good day, I 
think the last before everything went sour and then rotten. 
The wcathcr during the carlier part of the wetk was wonderful, 
the blue-and-gold Maytime of the old poets. One Tuesday 
night, Uncle Nick hcard mc describe how Fd becn by train that 
day, to do some painting, down to the Pcak District. He wanted 
to try out a 6o-h.p. Napier hc’d bcen ofFered, so he arranged to 
take it out for the day on Wednesday. We’d have a pienie lunch, 
champagne and all; hc would drop me whcrevcr I felt like doing 
some painting; he could go roaring up and down and around 
the Derbyshire hills; and Cissie could go along with him or stay 
with me, whichever she preferred. And it worked beautifully. 
He was happy, trying out the Napier, a sporting car but reason- 
abły roomy and magnificent with all its shining brasswork. I was 
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happy because I did a couple of watercolours I wasn’t ashamed 
of—one in the moming, among the highcr hills in the northern 
part of the county; one in the afternoon, further south, where 
the walls are like white veins in a green hand. And Cissie, who 
spcnt the morning roaring round with Uncle Nick and the 
afternoon near me, and of course was with both of us when she 
spread our lunch out on the grass, was perhaps the happiest of 
all. Shc was no country girl but she had the dccp feminine 
dclight in an excursion and a pienie on a beautiful day, and 
the even deeper joy, rising from the very depths of the heart, 
which most women seem to feel when they are with their men 
and those men are happy. (It is an argument, I suspect, for the 
esscntial superiority of Woman, able to be entraneed not by 
pursuils but States of mind.) And if I remember and celebrate 
that day, it is not only for the work 1 did, the best I was to do 
for some time, but also because I like to remember Cissie as she 
was that day. For once I hadn’t to feel sorry for her. 

If the next day had been fint*, I’d have gonc down there 
again, but the weatlicr suddenly broke and so, still feeling 
in a painting mood, I rang up Lily at the Midland Ilotel and 
told lier that if she was froe to sit I’d havc another try at her 
that afternoon. Neither Alfred nor Mergen was theje, and I 
was able to work for a couple ofhours without any intenuption, 
though of course 1 allowed Lily to relax or move about cvery 
twenty minutes or so. I don’t preteud to be a poitrait man, and 
now it’s many years sińce I've even attempted a head, but that 
afternoon the careless boldness of the immature aitist, who 
doesn’t know wliat hc can do and what he can't do, servcd me 
well. After two hasty attempts, going wrong from the stait, that 
I tore up, 1 got near to what I wanted, with a iather delicate 
pen-and-wash drawing that suggested the changeling, half- 
faseinating, half-repellent ąuality of her personality. It does 
still, foi I have just been looking at it, and then returning 
through it to that over-furnished plushy sitting-room in the 
Midland Hotel, Manchester, over half a eentury ago, with the 
rain and the smoky air cutting down the light from its big 
Windows. 

When I told her Fd finished, she came over and looked. 
She’d been very quiet, very good. ‘Is that me?’ 

‘It’s the best I can do. But I’m not Augustus John, y’know, 
Lily.’ 

‘ Can I have it, Dick? ’ 
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‘No, Lily, I’m sorry but you can’t. I might be ablc to do a 
fairly exact copy, or I could have it photographed for you—no 
cołour of course—and then you could have as many copies as 
you wanted.’ 

She nodded, not thinking about what I’d said, and moved 
away to sit down. ‘You don’t know what you’re like outside— 
not rcally—do you? Only what you’re like inside. And thcre 
I’m a blccding mess.’ 

I said nothing to this but vcry quietly began tidying up. 

‘You don’t like my act. Oh—I know—the news soon gets 
round. You think it's just a lot of horse-sliit. But therc’s a part 
of mc—perhaps a little part, but it’s there all right—that 
bclicvcs in all those stiles by the mcadow and honcysuckle 
lanes and old mili streams. Like you bclicve for a minutę or two 
what you sce and read on Chrislmas cards. I don'i know where 
those lovcrs’ lanes and honeymoon rose-gardens aro. What I 
know is where thev aren't —in a housc in West llam fit for a 
faniik of three and stuffed with ten, where your mother starts 
driuking because another onc’s on the way, where your jolly 
Lnek Clili; łiack from the sea, takes your blooiners down 
when you'ie only twelve, where oh, shut me up!’ She waited 
a moment or tu o u bile I went on quietlv parking up my gear. 
‘Su there’s a part of nie left o\ri that brluwes that somewhere 
it"s dillmnt, and that’s the junt ufnie I sing with--at least 
while I ni singing soflly with the pi.mo, before the band’s romc 
in on the seeond ehorus and I'ni belting it to the back of the 
g.illery. And l'm sin gin g inostly to people who are in as big a 
bloody mess inside as I ani. That\s not you, Dick, or that cool 
clcver devil ul an utulę }ou’vc gol. And III give you a tip, 
while I’m in the inood. Doift get mixed up with me. Or Mcrgen 
— especially him.’ 

‘WJio is lie and where did lie como from, Lily?’ 

‘I don’t know exactly. But l do know he’d a big reputution 
as a classieal musi cian before lie hacl to leavc Praguc. And I 
don’t know why he luul to lcave in a hurry, but 1 can guess. 
Now, Dick, you’rc a nieć cle\er kid--so push off before I start 
something I c an't finish, like last time, and get angry with 
myself and then angry with you. We’ll keep it clean and easy 
for once.’ 

For the next three wceks I don’t think I cxchanged a dozen 
words with either Lily or Mergen. What they were up to, during 
that time, I don’t know, though Cissie told me she’d seen them 
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both backstage and outside with the Americans, Benton, DufF 
and Marcus. We were playing ałl the larger Lancashire in- 
dustrial towns, and to this day I never sec one of Lowry’s 
pictures—those with the factory chimneys, the high brick walls 
that might belong to a prison, the narrow streets going nowhcre 
in particular and their dark matchstick pcople on their way to 
the same nowhere—without remembering that tour. I tried a 
few uncluttered Street scencs, but their blacks and rcds, their 
hard contrasts of liglit and shade, were too strong for the style 
and tonc I preferrcd in water-colours: they needed an oils man 
or a savagc ctcher. Ofcourse I could always gct out of the towns, 
even in industrial Lancashire, but except when we went further 
north, to Preston and Blackburn and Burnlcy (this last ąuite 
close to my bcloved Pennines), the fiat half-ruincd countryside, 
though it offered some curious effects and tones I could have 
captured later, depressed me so much that I would mercly 
mooch around in the sunshine and do no rcal woik. 

IIowever, the audicnces were good, and our act went 
particularly well, perhaps because we seemed to them, after 
the mills and the nairow dark stiects, to oirer tlirm morę than 
one kind of magie. Om night, a setond house too, I remember, 
the Ruial Magicians illusion went wiong. This dipended on 
Barney, weaiing his stilt-boots as the rival magician, jumping 
out of them and a])parcntly eollapsing into a inerc huddle of 
robes as soon as Vntle Niik fired his green llash. But at this 
pn łomiance, after the flash went nothing happened except 
that the rival magician began sw.i}ing, as if he were diunk, 
and then of couise the laughs began. lt was the only time I 
remember when Unclc Nick lost his nerve, suddenly helple&s 
in his surpiise and disgust, and the only time I was able to 
rescue him. I’d been crouching, a little further upstage, the 
mere attendant feai ful in the presence ol tlicse mighty magicians; 
and now realising that something would have to be done, I 
sprang up and ioi ward, shook Barney liaid to Irce him froin the 
boots, pushed him so that he dropped into his huddle of robes, 
to achieve the vanisning cflcct, and then, while the laughs 
built up to solid applause, 1 bont down and hurricdly pushed 
the invisible Barney and his robes clean olF the stage into tłu* 
wings. Then I hurried back and humbly bowed before the 
greater magician, giving TJncle Nick, now himself again, a 
chance to acknow ledge both my adoration and the applause. 

Once he had taken his finał cali, Uncle Nick came off to 
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pounce upon poor Barney, trembling in the wings, and rush 
him up to his, Uncłe Nick’s, dressing-room, to give him heli. I 
let them go and went behind—it was now the intermission, and 
they were taking down our tempie set—to find Sam, who was 
responsiblc for our props, asked him for the stilt-boots and then 
took them upstairs with me. I changed ąuickly, because I 
always fclt uncasy and rather silly in my Indian rig, and carried 
the boots along to Uncle Nick’s dressing-room. He was still 
in bis costume and makc-up and so was Barney, and an odd 
pair they looked in that room, no Indian tempie. Uncle Nick 
was sitting up straight, looking hugcly impressivc and glaring 
down at the wretched Barney, who was grovclling at his feet, 
half-erying and serraming, ‘Mis’ OUanton, Mis’ Ollanton— 
please, plcase, Mis’ OUanton! ’ As soon as I was inside, Barney 
scuttled off. 

I might have known I’d get no thanks from Uncle Nick for 
my improvisation. ‘\Wre doing my art, lad,’ lie began. ‘lf 
you want one of your own, go and build it up, then try to get 
bookings for it.’ 

‘I was wrong then, was I?’ 

‘Weil, what do you think?’ 

‘It seemed to mc I was saving the illusion, perhaps the wholc 
act. But if 1 was wrong, then the ncxt time we have an accident 
I do nothing, I just wait for you to do something—is that 
it ? ’ 

‘That’s exactly it, lad,’ he replied coolly. ‘ Evcn if I secm to be 
making a balls of it, you’vc got to leavc it to me. Aftcr all, it’s 
my responsibility. But if you and the others start improving on 
what we’vc rehearsed, invcnting new bits of business, in a few 
wceks we won’t liave an act at all. I’ll admit that this once I 
wasn’t bright and you were and what you did camc off, but 
don’t cver do it again, lad. It’s still my act whether it goes right 
or wrong. Now what about thesc boots?’ 

As I handed them over, I told him I didn’t think they were 
right, and though I knew Barney was apt to be carelcss, I also 
knew that he was having trouble with the boots and had com- 
plained about them sevcral times. 

‘We’ll take the Rwał Magicians out and put the Magie Bali 
back in its place,’ he said slowly, still looking at the boots. 
‘ Catch Sam before he goes, and warn him. Wc’ll run through 
the Bali at twelve tomorrow. As for these stilt-boots, I think 
I know a way to improve ’em so that Barney can get out of ’em 



ąuicker and also move better when he has them on. It can be 
done, Richard. What can’t be done is to improve that silly 
littlc bugger. I don’t know why I keep him on.’ But what we 
both didn’t know then was that the improved stilt-boots would 
help to save Bamey’s life. 

It must have been two or three days later when I received 
a letter, forwarded by Bosenby’s office, from Julie Blane in 
Cape Town: 

Dear Dick, 

This worCt be a letter ab out theatre life in S. Africa because we have 
hardly begun , but I like the company and I have been given two good 
parts and it's all a welcome change from playing twice-nightly in those 
ghastly towns. I am surę you understand now why I didrCt want to see 
you after that horrible Sunday night. Though 1 was genuinely fond of 
you, there was not enough that was real between us to with stand tlić 
embarrassment and feeling of humiliation that came with that night. 
But the real reason Iam writing is to explain u hat happened at Plymouth 
and why Nancy, poor child, didrit want to speak to you. It was all my 
fault, Dick dear, and I behared in the bitchiest fashion. When I went 
behind after the pantomimę matinee with Tommy Beamish and he went 
to see one of his comic pals, I saw Nancy and s he lold me she had to 
change in a hurry bccause she was meetingyou for tea. Tften—and 1 
suppose it wasakind of jealouy or envy because she seemed soyoung and 
eager—I told ker she needrił bothcr and then told het about us. She was 
upsd naturally, but ij she car es anything about you she'll cotne round. 
Perhaps by this timeyuu are meeting regtdatly or at least writing to each 
other. lf soyou warit nced this letter, but i)you are not then it might be 
usejul. And if I know anything about girls, she is secutly derated toyou — 
unless of course some other attractice and attenthe boy has turned up. 
And 1 think—this is a complunent- he will have to be tery attractire 
and nery attentioe to drioe you out of her mind. There! 

Please keep on painting, Dick dtar, and doiit dream of staying in 
Vaiiety even a monlh longtr thanyou feclyou need to do. 

1 our still ajjeclionate 
JULIE. 

This letter did two things. Bcforc it arrived I might have had 
a lot of feeling for Julie that I was, so to speak, hiding from 
myself. This letter proved I hadn’t. It released no hiddcn 
feeling at all. As far as Julie was concerncd, I read it quite 
coldly: she didn’t scem to mean anything to me. But the letter 
also proved that although I might not have been thinking so 
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often and hard about Nancy, I must have accumulated, without 
knowing it, a storę of feeling about her that this Ictter now 
revealed. I astonished myself, which is something that hap- 
pens morc often than most of us like to admit. As soon as I read 
this letter a second time, it was from a ghost about somebody 
who was tcrribly rcal. The result was that although I didn 5 t 
reply to Julie, I u rotę another very long letter to Nancy, 
explaining cvcrything. It was as if I was having a race with this 
other attractive and attentivc chap, though for all I kncw, not 
a word coming back from Nancy, he might ha\e already arriyed 
to take complctc posscssion of her. I couldn’t see Nancy keeping 
two 01 thrcc chaps on stiings, plasing one offagainst the other, 
trying to settle lor the best bet. I v\ns suro she was an all-or- 
nothing giil. 

1 he troublc was, I was wdl-plaeed on1v in the nothing 
dcpaitment, not knowing w herc sin* was 01 what she was doing, 
wnting letters to which theie novcr camc a reply. Iake an 
idiot, somehow I felt that this second łom; letter of minę mmt 
conipc 1 one from lici as ii it belonged to an cntireJy dilferent 
oidcr of esents fiom that which gcwcrned the unansweied long 
letter I liad wiitten in Kettlewcll- -md for days I madę fieue 
dcmands at the stage door for a lettm and then fclt sick with 
disappointment. Moicovei, because sonie unknown place w r as 
chaiged with a magical life beeause Nancy was there, the iast 
ti ace of anv suc h life vanished fi om whei ever I happened to be. 
The sliects scenied meaner, the towns morę dismal, and my 
eMstcnce amonu tliein stupichr and moie tedious, emptier of 
any mtaning If Id been olch i, su ure in the knowdedge of my 
ci aft, a maturę and chdicated paintci, I tould have met this 
challenge by doing moi e and bc ttei work, eapturmg in form and 
colour both the immediate despair and the dislant tantalising 
magie. But I was too young and foohsh, too unreitain yet in 
my art. So I trapped myself in a vic ious ciule. Bc cause the heart 
went out of mv p.iinting, I was h ft with nothing I wanted to do, 
and then, bored and icstloss, I saw evctythitig evcn woise than 
it was- and much of lt was bad enough—with eve ry shape and 
tonę mado uglier by my dissadsfaction. 1 have sometimes 
imagined sińce then, years afterwards, that the worst horrors of 
our older industrialisation aie piojec tions in sooty brick, rusting 
iron, sulphur fumes and muck of thcir people’s inner despair; 
just as our nc w industry, so clean and smooth, tedious and 
deadly, represents the inner world of its new people, in which 
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there is no despair because there never was any hope, because 
there is in fact no deep fceling of any sort. 

Finally, I still had this vague idea, which first arrived when 
I saw all those dwarfs, that my life had taken an invisiblc 
tuming towards thc unpredictably sinister. It was the cquiva- 
łent, I suppose, of that ‘funny feeling’ upon which Cissie was 
always mournfully harping. On one level of expcricnce, as 
I have said, I was unreasonably surprised and disappointed that 
no reply came from Nancy. But on a level bclow that, no doubt 
even morę unreasonable, I fclt obscurcly that Nancy couldn't 
be expectcd to communicatc with me. I felt it, I rcmember, 
when I took the trouble and went to the cxpensc of ringing up 
Pitter in Bosenby’s office, to beg hirri to find out for me wherc 
Nancy was. I suddenly felt, rather than saw, that whilc she was 
moving up one road, we were hurrying down another, wheie, 
round sonie corner, whatcvcr was sinister would instantly 
threaten us, would stand glaring and roaring like a giant tiger. 
It was almost as if I felt she and I were now in two diflcrcnt 
worlds. 


I don't know what other people’s experienre has been, but 
Fve found that alinost always afici nothing much has happened 
for some time, then suddenly a lot happens - bang-bąpg-bang! 
And again alinost always it is just when you havc arrivcd at a 


time and a place that seem to promise that nothing will happen. 
You sit yawning and the roof f.tlls in. This is how it went that 
week we played Burlington, a miseiable towm huddled in the 
cindcry wastes of South Lancashire. It had a town hall that 
looked like a very large urinal, two liotels—one bad and (he 
other very bad -no theatre but a P.dace ofYarieties. This was 
srnaller and older than the Empires we’d been playing in—the 
dressing-rooms were the w’orst I’d cver seen—and in fact 
Burrington wasn’t }>art of the Circuit we were touring and our 
week there was a fill-in datę. There was plenty ofrooin behind--- 
tliough a lot of it was crammed w r ith rubbish from old panto- 
mimes, crcating all manner of odd corners and culs-de-sar 
— but the stage arca was srnaller than usual and Sam, Ben and I 


had a heli of a job getting in with our Tempie set early on 
Monday morning. The statF behind consisted of old men who 
had been on too long or lads who hadn't been on long enough. 
The lighting equipment ought to have been in a theatrical 
museum. And the band cali lastcd over three hours and even 


then many of us simply gave up in disgust, not recognising our 
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own musie, for the orchestra of the Burlington Pałace of Varieties 
didn’t offer us the usuał sixteen or so players but only eight, 
including the musical director himself, an old man with a dyed 
blue-black moustache who in theory played the piano and 
conducted and in practice did neither. So perliaps, after all, I 
oughtn’t to have been surprised when so much happened at 
Burrington, bccause right from the start we were all losing our 
tempers or feeling horribly depressed. 


4 

1 had already lost my temper and was now feeling depress¬ 
ed, washing a leathery meat pic down with a piat of bitter at 
the usual pub-round-the-corner, u hen Mcrgen joined m p at the 
bar, mopping his face and then asking lor a large brandy. I’d 
bcen keeping away from him and Lily, but I could imaginc 
what hc’d gone through at the band cali and saw him now as a 
ftilow-suffcrcr. 

‘I tell you, Richard,’ lic began, after he had swallowed 
half the brandy and had givcn his face a finał mopping, ‘Joe 
Bosenb) must have been insane when he bookcd us into sucli a 
place as this. I thought Lily and I had scen the last of such 
plac es years ago. What she will say tonight, I cannot imaginc.’ 

'I know what Unclc Nick will say when he trics to w'otk on 
that stage,’ I told him, v that is, it he says anything and doesn’t 
simply blowi up.’ 

‘The hotel is equally bad. We are at the Imperial. Are you?’ 

‘No. Uncle Nick can always find one that’s worse. The 
Yictoria. The rooms smell like old niagazines in an attic. I 
don’t like getting drunk but I don’t know what elsc I’m going 
to do.’ 

‘I can ofier you something better,’ he said in his careful 
soft way. ‘In fact Lily gave mc a message for you. It is about 
tonight, when I think we shall need something to make us feel 
lifc is still worth living. Her pretty and charming young 
admirer—the Miss Robinson you met in Manchester—has an 
engagement at what she calls “a smoking concert” a few miles 
from herc, so Lily, w r ho can be very kind, has asked her to spend 
the night with us at the Imperial. And you, Richard, are 
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specially invited to join us at supper. The food and drink will 
not be bad because we have madę our own arrangements. 
There will only be the four of us, and I think you will find 
that pretty little Phyllis will not be as shy as she was in Man¬ 
chester.’ He noticed that I hesitated, so he went on: ‘I think we 
might say it will be altogether morę agreeable than going 
back to your even worse hotel, with your uncle, not in the best 
of tempers, and his frightened Miss Mapes. Good food and 
drink—and a pretty girl—um? ’ 

Still feeling a bit unccrtain, I thanked him and said I would 
see how I fclt after the second house. Tt’s going to be heli, I 
know, and I might fcel fit for nothing oxcept crawling into bed.’ 

‘You say that because you have alrcady had a very long 
morning. You need a rest. But tonight, after it is all ovcr, you 
will be longing for a good supper and checrful and charming 
fcmale company. I am an old performer and I know, Richard. 
Whcn you have changed, go back to the hotel with your uncle, 
don’t eat but have a drink or two—I strongly recommend 
two-thirds sherry and one-third brandy as an aperitif —thon ask 
the hotel to lend you a key if there is no night porter, and join 
us aboul cleven oYlock. We havc takrn the w hole of the third 
floor, which sounds moro extravagant than it is, beca*jse there 
are only four rooms—Lily has had one bedroom turned into 
a sitting-room—but it does mean we shan’t be disturbed. So 
all you have to do at clcven o’clock is to make your way to the 
third floor of the Imperial. That will not be too diflicult, will it? * 

I gave him a long hard look. 1 couldn’t help feeling that by 
talking to me as if I were a timid child, he was trying to shame 
me into accepting. Then he inust have realised that he’d over- 
done it. ‘The other thing is that Lily will be so disappointed if 
you do not complete her little party. You stand very high in 
her regard, Richard. And sińce she has receivcd the photographs 
of tlie portrait you madę of her, she is vcry anxious to give you 
something in return. So tonight there will be good food and 
drink and a pretty girl who believes that Lily’s slightest wish is 
law. Perhaps I am a little jealous. I say to myself if only I were 
a good-looking young man.’ He tried to look wistful but those 
hard little pewter eyes ruined the effect. 

‘Yes, Pil bet you do, Mr Mergen. Weil, thanks for the 
invitation. But I don’t know now what 1*11 feel like doing by 
the time we’ve got through the second house tonight. It’$ 
going to be heli.’ 
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And it was. Trying to please a first house that hardly existed— 
after all, it was a fine evening in early summer—I nearly broke 
my neck as the Vanishing Cyclist. Uncle Nick, who hadn’t playcd 
for years on a stage as smali and badly eąuipped as this, spent 
the time between our performanres rcarranging the act, cutting 
out cvery big effect, and composing long abusive telegrams to 
Joe Bosenby. He had reached boiling point in about twenty 
seconds, just beforc we went on at the first house, and he stayed 
there for the rcst of the evening. Whcn we went back to our 
hotel, all he cared about was sending his finał version of the 
telegram and also trying to reach Joc Bosenby by telephone. 
Cissie was silent and scemed miserable. Mergen had been quite 
right; I now found myself eager to go somcwhcre and do some- 
thing; and I even tried the drink he lecommended—two parts 
sherry to one of brandy—but didn’t care for it. The Victoria 
Hotel hadn’t a night pot ter or any front door keys to lend me, 
and seemed to think I should either stay in or go out for the 
night. In the end I ga\c a woman in the kitchcn a shilliug to 
leave a smali sidc-door open for mc. By this time it was elevcn 
o"clock, and I strollcd down the road and then across the 
square to the Impuial. It was a night ofstars, and the generał 
conclusion up there, I gathered fi om a glance ot two, was that 
another speck of dust had turned into an imbeule. I hope by 
now it’s elear that I was unceitain about this Lily-Meigen 
paity. But I was also feeling vciy hungiy. 

In that bedroom-turned-sitting-ioom on the third floor, 
where a cold supper— smokcd salinon, chkken and ham, trifle— 
had been laid out, Lilv embraced mc warmly and ordered 
Phyllis-my-darling to do the same, which I nmst say she did 
without any awkward bashfulness. Phyllis was looking vory 
pretty, the flush in her cheeks silili ng her c uils-and-dimples 
style. She was wcaring a bright emeiald evcning drtss, to stun 
them, I suppose, at the smoking conccrt. And I had an idea 
that she’d been given, either herc or among the smokers, a 
few glasses of Cissie’s favourite tipple—port-and-lemon. 

We were a bit crowded at the improviscd little supper table, 
where Mergen kept our glasses filled with hock. It was a thirsty 
sort of night; the smokcd salmon and the ham were rather 
sal ty; there was plenty of cool hock within easy reach (Mergen 
must have had at least three opened bottles down beside his 
chair); we were talking loudly and laughing; so we drank a lot. 
We denounced smoking conccrts; we denounced the Pałace of 
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Varieties, Burlington; we shouted ‘No—really—listen’ at one 
another, or at lcast Lily and Phyllis and I did, while under- 
neath the table our legs had begun to lead an intimate life of 
their own. Ali this would have been very jolly—and I won’t 
pretend I wasn’t cnjoying most of it—if I hadn’t been sitting 
opposite Mcrgen and occasionally noticing a look in his eyes 
that didn’t seem to have anything to do with his fat smiles and 
gurglcs and funny stories. It was is if somebody else, cold and 
watchful and a bit mad, was looking through those eyes. 
However, by the time wc’d finished eating I stopped noticing 
thcm, if only because Lily had introduced some caper about 
drinking healths that demanded she should put her arms round 
my neck and kiss me and also demanded that Phyllis should fol- 
low her example. But now Phyllis’s arm-flinging was so wild and 
her kisscs so wet and her giggling so pcisistent, she was obviously 
morę than half-sozzled. I wasn’t there to represent any tem- 
pcrance socirty, and I’d had my share of the winę and could 
feel I had, but after all this was a kid of cightcen, smoking 
concerts or no smoking conccrts, a kid who hardly knew what 
she was doing and didn’t care so long as she was doing what 
Lily told her to do. 

So I shook my head at Mcrgen whon he rcachcd acr<jss to fili 
her glass again, but if he saw me he paid no attention, and Lily 
w'as demanding another toast. Two minutes later, laughing 
senselessly, Phyllis threw herself back in her chair and went 
over with it. She hadn’t hurt herself—they never do—but 
was lying there, her eyes rloscd, making dreamy bubbling 
noises, obviously ready for bed and not for any return to the 
table. I pulled her up and then lały, who was stronger than she 
looked, took hołd of her, telling Mergen to open the bedroom 
door and then givc me some brandy. This door was not outside 
but near the window of the room we were in, and if anybody 
wants to know whv bcdrooms should lead into each ot her, on 
the third floor of the Imperial Hotel, Burrington, I have no 
reply; I didn’t design the place, and that’s how it was. When 
lały, half-leading, half-carrying Phyllis, disappeared behind 
this door, Mergen closed it and approached mc with a bottle of 
brandy and a glass. 

‘Richard, you will have some of course.’ His eyes didn’t 
sparkle, they weren't that kind, but they seemed to shine a 
little, likc pcwter with some sun in the room. 

‘No, thanks.’ 
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‘ My dear boy, I cannot accept your refusal. Brandy at such 
a moment as this is the unbeliever’s benediction.’ 

‘I dare say, but I don’t want any.* 

‘I believe you will change your mind.’ He must have 
noticed that I was staring in the direction of that bedroom door, 
for he went on: ‘ Phyllis is a beautiful girl, don't you think?’ 

‘No, not beautifiil—but quite pretty.’ 

‘Ah—you speak as an artist. But at this moment in her life, 
we might say, she is like a peach—or a pear—perfcctly ripe 
for picking—and enjoying.’ Hc poured brandy into three 
glasscs, took a sip or two from his own glass, closed his eycs and 
wagged his hcad slowly, to show what a wondcrful timc he was 
giving himself. I wasn’t impressed. Also, I didn’t like this peach- 
picking lip-smacking talk of his. 

He came out of the brandy to twist his thick rubbery lips 
into a smile. ‘ I cnvy you. I admit it— I cnvy you. To be your 
age again—ah!’ 

‘It’s nonę of my business, but how old are you?’ 

‘Oldcr than I look, older than you think. Too old. Much 
too old.’ He pulled an extraordinary face, somehow sąueezing 
all his features together. When he liad let them go again, he 
took a good swig ol his brandy, without any eye-closing and 
head-wagging this timc. It seenied to me tlien that he was 
getting a bit sozzled. 

Lily came out of the bedroom, looking curiously brisk and 
businesslike. ‘Brandy for me?’ she enquired, and when Mergen 
had handcd her a glass, she gave him a dismissing kind of nod, 
and without saying a w ord hc went into tlić bedroom. ‘Don’t 
you want any brandy, Dic k? ’ 

‘ No, thanks, Lily. What I want is to know what’s going on.’ 

‘You’re a lucky boy,’ she said, after she’d swallowed some 
brandy as if it were water. No eye-closing and head-wagging 
with her: down it went; and tlien she talkcd. ‘You could havc 
tried for three months and you wouldn’t be as elose to it as you 
are now. I*m giving it to you on a piąte, and all you can do is 
to stand there looking sulky and suspicious. But it suits you, 
and I expect you know it—you artful young sod.’ 

This was to be the Manchester scene in reverse, for there 
she’d called me that after she’d played with me, but this time, 
having told me what I was, green-eyed again and with her nose 
quivering she went into her act, her tongue going into my mouth 
like a parcel into a letter-box, and her hands busier than evcr. 
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And this time, though I won’t pretend I felt nothing, it was I 
who stepped back and escaped. 

‘Oh—come on, you’re all right,’ she cried impatiently. 
And she grabbed me by the wrist and pulled me towards the 
bedroom door. ‘And now—for God’s sake—what morę do you 
want? Look!’ 

I thought afterwards they’d have been much cleverer, with 
what they had in mind, if they’d left young Phyllis half-un- 
dressed on that bed instead of stripping her out of every stitch, 
spreading her out there completely naked. It might be because 
I’d attended a life ciass or because my mjnd simply worked that 
way, but it is a fact that I didn’t see her in terms of sex at all 
but as a figurę sharply illuminated by the light above the bed, 
with rosy highlights and greenish shadows, with exquisite 
curves of breasts and thighs, one hand covering her eyes and 
the other turned up at the end of an outfiung arm. I was staring 
at Woman, not at Phyllis Robinson, stripped and helpless in a 
stupor. 

‘Here she is,’ I hcard Mergcn saying. ‘Take her, my dear 
boy, take her.’ 

‘And hurry up. Give it to her.’ This was Lily, breathing 
hard, almost in my car. She began fiddling with my butt»ns and 
I pushed her away. I thought I heard her hiss at me. 

I turned to Mergcn. *Now then, what exactly is the idea?’ 
Not that I didn’t know by that time, but I wanted to make him 
come out with it. 

‘There she is, Richard. You enjoy her. We enjoy your enjoy- 
ment. People have difierent tastes, you must understand—’ 

But then Lily came hissing up, far gone in whatever was the 
mat ter with her, and I slapped her face—hard. Before she 
could do anything but let out a screech, I rushed her through 
the doorway and gave her a finał shove that sent her cannoning 
into some furniture. I rushed back into the bedroom to lock 
that door against her. Mergen hadn’t moved and looked like a 
huge horrible old image madę of wax. 

I opened the other door, the one for the corridor. ‘Out,’ 
I told him, ‘or I’ll set about you—by God I will. 1*11 knock the 
shit out of you, Mergen. You’d enjoy watching me rape a nice 
little sozzled virgin, would you? Outside—go on.’ 

He moved now, slowly, lumbering towards the doorway like 
half a defeated army. Then he turned: ‘What are you going to 
do?’ he enąuired, hoarsely. 
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‘Nothing you’d cnjoy watching.’ I could hear Lily at the 
other door now, scrabbling at it with her nails like a giant 
cat. ‘And—listen. Tell Lily if she doesn’t stop that, Tli come 
round and slap her till she can’t see.’ 

As soon as he’d gone, I pulled the bedspread slowly and 
carefully from under Phyllis and covered her with it, pushed a 
pillow under her head, took the key out of the door into the 
corridor, turned out the light, then locked the door from the 
outside. This meant that Phyllis was now safely behind two 
locked doors, just in case Lily and Mcrgen thought of some 
other way of enjoying thcmselvcs, but I felt she ought to be 
able to unlock the corridor door, if only to look for a bathroom, 
and then I saw therc was sufficient space under the door for 
me to push the key through with a pencil, far enough for the 
silly little goose to sec it when she returned to her senses. 

I’ve described exactly what I did and what I said but by 
lcaving out what I was feeling, the rapid heaitbeats, the ner- 
vous catching of breath, I realise that I’ve presented myself 
as altogether too much of a cool, determincd, virtuously 
heroic figurę. So now I’11 add that about halfway between the 
Imperial and V T ictoria hotcls I had to stop —and fortunatcly 
there was nobody about—because the waves of nausea were 
mounting higher, the cold sweat was thickening, a sour tide of 
bile was sweeping up my throat, so that I had to spcw the 
splendid hospitality of Lily Fariis and Otto Mergen into the 
gutter. 

And though there were many weekf of the tour still to go, 
I never spoke to either of thern again. Thcy nevcr cvcn looked 
at me. 


5 

On the thursday morning of that week in Burrington, I 
was sitting over the ruins of my bieakfast, smoking a pipę at the 
Manchester Guardian and trying, not for the first time, to work 
up some interest in Asquith’s Home Rule Bill and the Problem 
of Ulster, when the policeman arrived. 

‘ Which arc you? ’ he said. 

‘ What are you talking about? ’ 
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He looked at a notebook. ‘ There’s three of you here, isn’t 
there? Ollanton, Mapes, Hemcastle, I’ve got. So which are 
you?’ 

‘I’m Hemcastle. And I’d say that Ollanton and Mapes are 
still in bed. Why? What are we supposed to have done? * 

‘You’11 be told. Superintendent Hill wants to see you at 
half-past eleven sharp on the stage of the Pałace. Now do I 
go up and tell thcsc other two or do you? ’ 

‘Oh—Fil go. Let’s sce if Fve got the message right.’ I 
repeated it. ‘But I don’t see Mr Ollanton parading for the 
police unless I give him some reason for going.’ 

‘There’s been a body found,’ said the policeman. ‘ You’11 
be told all about it.’ And off he went. 

Uncle Nick was shaving. It was a pleasure to watch him 
shaving, for he kept his German hollow-ground razor beautifully 
sharp and he held it and movod it as if it were a feather passing 
ovcr his skin. Evcry time I caught sight of him shaving I had 
to remind mysclf that Fd never been good with a cut-throat and 
was much bctter off with a safety razor. 

‘A body found?’ He gave me one of his suspicious dark 
looks. ‘ Is that all he said? ’ 

‘Exrept that we’d be told. By the Big Chief, I ^upposc. 
Whcre’s Cissie?’ 

‘I can’t tell you, lad. She might be sitting on the W.C. 
having a good ery. She’s sentimental and constipated, so she 
spends a lot of time in there. 1*11 tell her. But I wish you’d told 
that bobby to come up herc. Fd have got morę out of him than 
that. Body found! That’s not enough.’ He lathered his chin 
again. 

‘I know. But if they’re calling everybody on the bill to 
asscmble on the stage, that must mean the body was found in 
the Pałace.’ 

Uncle Nick madę a kind of affirming noise as he shaved 
round his mouth. Then, w hen he was able to talk: ‘Yes, I 
worked that one out for mysclf, Sherlock Holmes. Might 
possibly be one of the company too, though they’ve got stage 
hands down there that havc been dead for years—only nobody’s 
noticed. Weil, you pop off. I’ll bring Cissie along.’ 

Just after half-past elcven, there were morę people on the 
stage of the Burrington Pałace of Varieties than it had seen for 
a very long time. There were about twenty of us pro’s, and 
another twenty or so of staff, including the eight from the 
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miserable band. There were three police in uniform, two 
constables and a sergeant, then a middlc-aged man and a 
youngish man in plain clothes, and then of eourse Superin- 
tendent Hill himself, who was elderly and fat and a great gasper 
and wheezer, rather like an old shunting locomotive. It was 
ironical that all Cissie’s and my vague premonitions of disaster 
should be confirmcd, thc labcl Sinisłer firmly plastered on to 
this tour, by this gasping and wheezing old codger. 

‘Sorry—cause any inconveniencc—but no option,’ he 
began, staring indignantly at nobody in particular. ‘ Plain case 
of murder.’ We all gasped with him. ‘Body of young woman— 
discovered by theatre fireman—early this morning. Mcdical 
report confirms—drath by strangulation. Body identificd— 
voung woman known as—Nonie Colinar—member of acrobatic 
troupe. Medical and other cvidence—suggests she was strangled 
towards end or just after—sccond house last night.’ 

Here Gustav Colmar sliouted something in very rapid and 
furious French and looked as if he werc about to make a head- 
long charge at the policemen, but the young Colmars restrained 
him. The superintendent waited, looking patient now instead 
of indignant, and tlicn went on: ‘Only chance—finding person 
guilty of this brutal criine—have your co-opcration. Certain 
ąuestions — must be answered—this morning. Whcn did you— 
last see—young woman, Nonie Colmar, alive? At what time— 
did you—leave theatre last night? Must wam you—exact 
truth—absolutcly nccessary. Inspcctor—word from you?’ 

The middlc-aged man in plain clothes said severely: ‘In 
a minutę 1*11 tell you how we’ll set about this question-and- 
answer business. But in case any of you think it’s funny and 
feel like doing a turn, I just want to say that in my opinion 
one of you, standing here on this stage, is a callous brutal 
murderer, who’s killed at least once and might do it again 
unless w t c catch him and hang him. So let’s not be lunny about 
it nor havc any lics.’ 

We were then divided up between thc police for ąuestioning, 
and perhaps because the Ganga Dun Company ranked among 
the morę important pcrfbrmcrs, it was the Inspector himself, 
w-hose name was Furness, who ąuestioned us. Uncle Nick took 
charge of the situation, convincing Furness at once that he, Nick 
Ollanton, was the scrious responsible man, on or olf the stage. 

‘You won’t have any trouble with us, Inspcctor,’ said 
Uncle Nick. ‘ We come on at the end of the first half—’ 
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*1 know you do, Mr Olianton,’ said Fumess. ‘I’ve scen thc 
show. Very clcver. What timc did you leave? * 

‘Miss Mapes, my nephew Richard Hemcastle and I left 
about ten-past ten, and wcrc in thc Victoria Hotel sitting down 
to our supper before half-past. And you can casily check that.’ 

‘Right. Now what about these men?’ He looked at Sam and 
Ben, stolid as ever, and at Barney, who had his mouth wide 
open, kept blinking hard, and was jigging about in his usual 
restless fashion. 

‘You’ll have to ask ’em,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘I didn’t see 
’em after we went up to our dressing-rooms. Ask Sam Hayes. 
He’s been with me for years and he’s a reliable stcady raan. 
And don’t take any notice of little Barney. He’s always like 
that. Most of ’em are.’ 

Sam looked at thc Inspector. ‘We’d gone by five-past ten. 
Stage-door keeper must have seen us. Ask him.’ 

‘I’ve already asked him. But he’s an oldish man, not very 
noticing, and, as he says, it’s not his business to clock people in 
and out. Wait a minutę. 1*11 bring him herc.’ 

As we waited, Cissie said shakily: ‘I know I never likcd 
her much. But this is terrible. I can hardly bclieve it. I mean— 
who could have done it? ’ 

‘Don’t look at mc, girl,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘I didn’t—’ 

‘ You haven’t to be silly, Nick. Nonę of us did.* 

‘Somebody did.’ 

‘Perhaps a tramp got in somehow,’ said Cissie hopefully. 
It was very common in those days for tramps to be on top of 
any list of suspects. 

But this wasn’t good enough for Uncle Nick. ‘Ifyou’11 believe 
that, you’11 belicve anything. Weil, Inspector,’ he said as Fumess 
returned with the stage-door man, ‘can we get on with this? ’ 

‘ I’m as anxious as you are, sir, to get on with it. Now then,’ he 
commanded the stage-door man, ‘ tell them what you told me.’ 

1 1 place these two,’ said the stage-door man, indicating Sam 
and Ben, ‘as going off early, not much after ten, Fd say. But 
not him.’ He pointed to Barney. ‘ No, not him.’ 

‘He never sees me,* Barney shouted. ‘He never sees me. 1 
go in and out—he never notices. He’s half-blind—Fm smali— 
he never sees me. Mis’ Olianton—Mis’ Olianton—’ 

‘Oh—shut it, Barney,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘Sam, diu he leave 
with you two last night? ’ 

‘Yes, he did,’ Sam replied. ‘Didn’t he, Ben?’ 
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‘That’s right,’ said Ben. ‘The three of us left together. We 
nearly aiways do.’ 

‘If Bamey was on the far side, said Sam, ‘doorman wouldn’t 
notice him.’ 

‘I can imagine that,’ said Furness. ‘And where did you go 
after you lcft? ’ 

‘Where we’ve been every night,’ Sam told him promptly. 
‘Vaults of the Sun Inn. We likc to have a pint or two there 
after we’vc finished.’ 

‘And I could do with one now,’ said Furness. ‘Ali right, 
you three can go. You go back tc the sergeant, stage-door 
kecper.’ As they went off, he looked at Uncle Nick. ‘I doubt 
if we’11 be bothering you again, Mr Ollanton—’ 

‘You mean she was seen alive a good time after we left?’ 
said Uncle Nick coolly. ‘ No, you don’t have to reply. I guessed 
that fairly early.’ 

‘Ah—you’re a shnrp one, Mr Ollanton. And I guessed that 
fairly early too. If you’d wanted to get rid of that young 
woman, I’U bet shc’d have just vanished—ha ha!’ Now lie 
lowcrcd his voice. ‘But as we’re talking, Mr Ollanton, can 
you give me any information that might be useful? ’ 

‘I could—and so could young Richard herc. Cissie, just 
wait for us down by the stage-door—I want to spare your 
blushes.’ He waited until, rather slowly and rcluctantly, she 
had gone. ‘This is the second time I’ve had these Colmars 
going round with me. We did a longish tour starting last 
September. The girl was nothing in my linę—too young and 
flighty—but she was a ripe lit tle piece in her stage costume— 
and she was vcry fond of pushing her tits around and waggling 
her arsc. Ask this lad. He’s the right age to know what she was 
up to. Richard?’ 

‘She didn’t attract me, not after the first few times I saw 
her in her stage costume, and she soon stopped trying.’ I 
waited a moment. ‘My impression is—but it’s only a guess— 
that she didn’t get much chance outside to be with men, her 
uncle and the other two kept an eye on her. So she madę the 
most of her chances backstage to arnuse herself. She was a 
bom teaser—if you know what I mean—’ 

‘And she teased somebody once too often,’ said Uncle Nick 
softly. 

‘And that means,’ said Furness, softly too, *we needn’t 
waste much time on the stage Staff.’ 
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‘I hate to admit it—I don’t want to be travelling round 
with a murderer—but I’m afraid that’s true. And anyhow, 
from what I’ve seen of the stage stafF here, they wouldn’t have 
anything to tease. But I don’t think there’s any morę we can 
tell you, Inspector. So if you don’t mind—* 

'No, there’s nothing else just now.’ 

‘Then I’ve got to talk to the manager here.’ He tumed to 
me. ‘ Do you realise, lad, that the Colmars’ act is out? The girl 
was essential to it. Either they’11 have to find another girl and 
train her or they’11 have to change the act completely. And I 
don’t see ’em doing that for a week or two, even if they’re kept 
under contract. And if the manager here can’t find a good fill-in 
for tonight, we’ll all have to spread our acts. So you might have 
to wam Sam and Ben. But I’ll see what the manager’s doing. 
You go and wait with Cissie.’ 

‘Could I give her a drink round the corner, Uncle Nick? 
She probably needs one.’ 

‘ Or you do. Go on, then.’ 

Most of the others were still being ąuestioned in groups on 
or around the stage. We’d been let off lightly, no doubt because 
we’d been among the earliest to leave, but also, I suspected, 
because Inspector Furncss wasn’t anxious to keep Uncle Nick 
hanging about. As I caught a passing glimpse of some of the 
other men on the bill, I couldn’t help feeling glad I knew and 
carcd so littlc about them on this tour. What if it had happened 
on the previous tour and I’d been compellcd to wonder about 
Bill Jennings and Hank Johnson and Ricarlo? 

Cissie was waiting near the stage door, looking miscrable and 
biting her lower lip and shaking her head at two young reporters. 
All threc of them brightened up when they saw me. ‘We’re 
going round the corner for a drink, Cissie. Uncle Nick knows. 
No, I can’t tell you chaps anything, not because I don’t want 
to, but because I don’t know anything. Wait for Inspector 
Furness—he shouldn’t be long.’ 

There was nobody from the Pałace in the bar, just a couple 
of oldish men who didn’t like the look of Cissie and probably 
thought she was a tart. I settled Cissie into a corner, bought 
myself a strong ale, and gave Cissie, who said her tummy felt 
queer, a concoction called ' gin and pep ’ recommended by all 
barmaids to ladies with ąueer tummies. Then of course we 
talked about the murder. She said she could guess what Uncle 
Nick and I had told the Inspector about poor little Nonie, but 
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that didn’t prevent her from demanding to know exactly what 
we had told him. 

After ten minutes of this, she said: ‘I don’t understand you, 
Dick. I mean the way you’re taking this horrible murder—’cos 
that’s what it is. Nick I understand. He’s a hard man and so 
proud he’d never let on anything could upsct him. Whatever 
happened, he’d say he’d seen something ten times worse—in 
Berlin or somewhere. But you’re quite diflerent—a nice boy — 
sensitive and artistic and all that—so you ought to be feeling 
how horrible it is. Aren’t you?’ 

‘I expcct I am really, Cissie. It’s still too new and strange 
and unreal. Now if Fd seen hcr—’ 

‘Stop that. I can imagine -and I’ve read about what thcy 
look like when they’vc becn strangled. And I leli you, Dick, 
Fm frightened. It’s all right for you two men— nobody’d try to 
strangle you - but if they don’t catch him it niight bc my tum 
next week. You don’t know what it"s likc being a girl, Dick. 
You can feel so helpless. You can think you’rc alonc with a 
nice man and then suddenly you see a look in his eye that makes 
your blood run cold. It’s true, Dick, and it’s not funny. And now 
we know we’re going round with a murderer. And till thcy 
catch him Fm not going to trust any man on the bill a yard — 
not a single yard. If any of ’em tiies to stop me in a dark corner. 
Fil scrcam my head off.’ 

Uncle Nick arrived, not to join us for a drink bul to marc h us 
out of the pub. ‘They’ve bookcd an Irish tenor from Manchester 
as a fill-in,’ he announccd. ‘\Vr’ll be pa^ked out tonight, both 
houses—you’11 see—and this fellow’11 bring the place down 
warbling through his adenoids about his dear old Irish mother. 
As soon as the English go to musie halls, thcy lovc the Irish.’ 

He was right about the houses that night. We played to 
capacity at both performances. Uncle Nick was furious. 
‘Talent wouldn’t bring them in, but a murder will. They werc 
wondering which of us looked most like a strangler.’ 

‘I don’t blame ’em,’ said Cissie sharply. ‘That’s what Fm 
wondering too.’ We werc now back at the hotel, having sup- 
per. ‘And so far Fm divided betwc en that Duflicld and the tal- 
lest of the American boys and that nasty-looking Mr Mergen—’ 

‘And that’ll do for you, Cissie,’ said Uncle Nick, 

‘What d’you mean, Nick?’ 

‘Fil explain exactly what I mean, girl. Unless I stop you 
here and now, we’re going to have that murder morning, noon 
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and night. You’11 never talk about anything clse. So you stop it 
now. Lct the police work out who killed hcr. That’s what they’re 
paid for, though I don’t see this lot here getting very far. It's 
twenty to one they’ll have to cali in Scotland Yard. Ali right, 
let them do it.’ 

‘ You’re not human, Nick.’ 

‘Sometimes I wish I wasn’t, girl. Now you say you’re fright- 
ened—you’re horror-struck—’ 

‘And so I am.’ 

‘ I dare say. But you’re also like all those bloody clowns who 
packed us out tonight. You’re enjoying it. You’ve tasted blood 
and you’re licking your lips—’ 

Gissie jumped up, glaring at him. ‘That’s a filthy dirty lie, 
Nick Ollanton. You ought to be ashamed of yoursclf, talking 
like that to me. I’ve had enougli.’ And she huriiod out, crying 
as she went. 

‘ There’s something wrong with us, lad,’ said Uncle Nick, 
ignoring Cissie’s outburst and cxit. ‘Did I ever tell you about 
that old Indian who caine round to sce mc? ’ 

‘You began telling mc but tlien you stopped yourself.’ 

He nodded sombrely. ‘That old Indian said he saw ri\crs 
and oceans of blood. Ali our own doing, he said. That^what we 
really wanted.’ 

‘That’s a bit steep, isn’t it, uncle?’ 

‘Maybe. Maybe not. But as soon as wc have a murder 
backstagc, tliey’re fighting to get in and take a look at us. 
Talent won’t puli you in if you live in a place like this. It takes 
something ąuite diflerent. You’vc seen it for yourself, lad. And 
now I’ll tell you what I told Cissic. Leave this murder to the 
police. If you’ve any ideas, keep them to yourself. I don’t want 
to hear about ’em. The only idea I’d like from you—and this is 
a compliment, lad—is something new for the act until I’ve 
worked out the two-dwarf eircct. We couldn’t bring your 
painting in, could we? ’ 

I hesitated. ‘Weil—I did have a vague idea—’ 

‘Come on, let’s have it. You can always leave the details to 
me, Richard.’ 

‘ The audience choose one of several subjects to be painted— 
a rustic cottage or a cornfield or a ship at sea and so on They’re 
shown two blank canvases. One is put on an easel and is 
turned away from them. I start painting on the other— 
working fast because the subject wiU be already pencilled in. 
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When I’ve done, say, a third of it, thc other canvas is turned 
round to show a third of it too. I do two-thirds; the magie 
canvas has done two-thirds. When I 5 ve finished, it’s finished 
too—the idendcal picture. Of course I’ve painted the magie 
canvas first, but in some way it’s covercd with blank canvas 
that’s on spring rollers and goes up into the frame. Of course 
I rcalise that it would be much easier if it wasn’t shown in 
stages, so that there’d be only one big piece of blank canvas to 
relcase—* 

‘But not as efFective,’ Uncle Nick interrupted eagerly. As 
always he was a different man as soon as he had some trick 
to consider and work out. ‘Y’know, lad, you’ve got the right 
fceling for this sort of work. Nov\ let’s see how we might 
manage it.’ He brought pencils and paper out of his capacious 
inside pocket. For the ncxt half-hour or so we were happily 
at work on various devices for thc magie canvas, which, Uncle 
Nick insisted, vve must be able to show closeiy to some members 
of the audience, even allowing them to touch it, before the 
trick began. Naturally I felt rather proud and pleased that 
Unclt Nick should take my idea so seiiously. As for him, I 
think he was happy to be away from the dai k confusion of life 
in Burlington and elsewhere, to be m his own little clcan and 
hghted kingdom of elaboiate but innoccnt deccit. And perhaps 
I icmember this occasion so u dl bccausc I doubt if I ever saw 
him so easy and happy again. 



But burrington hadn’t done with us yet. Late that same 
Thursday night came another blow. I had a smali bedroom at 
the end of a landing. Uncle Nick and Ci ssie had a much larger 
bedroom on the same landing, but they were not ncxt door to 
me bccausc a bathroom and some kind of sample-cum-show- 
room came between us. I mention this because I think the fact 
that I was along thc same landing and yet not next door partly 
expłains why Cissie took the chance she did. I had had the 
light out for some time and was morę than half aslecp when I 
felt iather than saw or heard that somebody had come into the 


room. 
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‘Dick, are you awakc? It’s only me—Cissie.’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘Oh—I’m so frightened, Dick dear. And he doesn’t care. 
Let me stay a while—please—please. I just want you to hołd 
me so I won’t feel frightened. That’s all. Just hołd me and tell 
me it’s all right. I haven’t come for that —you know—honestly 
I haven’t—Fm too frightened. But of course I know what it’s 
like for a man, holding a girl, and if you want it, I don’t care— 
just so long as you comfort me.’ 

‘Weil, I’m sorry you feel so frightened, Cissie—though 
really you’ve nothing to be frightened of. But this is a bad 
idea, and it just won’t work, and you’11 be sorry in the moming.’ 

‘I don’t care what I feel in the morning. It’s what I feel 
now—’ 

‘Cissie, Fm sorry but I just don’t want you herc—for your 
own sake as well as minę. Get back to your room before wc're all 
in trouble.’ 

‘Dick dear, please ! Can’t you understand—?’ 

‘He understands all right.’ Cissie gave a little scream, and 
then Uncle Nirk switchcd the light on. He looked almost satanic 
in his long red dressing-gown, glaring down at Cissie, u ho liad 
flung herself half across the bed and, with only a light v*rap ovcr 
hcr nightdress, had nianaged to uncover a lot of hcrsclf. ‘ He 
understands and so do I. Now get up and get out- -go on." 
As soon as she had rushcd out, crying hard, he said: ‘She 
thought I was asleep and I wasn’t. So I ovcrheard cnough to 
know it was nonę of your doing, lad. Is it the first time it s 
happened? ’ 

‘Yes, Uncle Nick. And don’t be too rough with her. She 
really is frightened half out of hcr wits—’ 

‘She ncver had any. And if shc’s so frightened, then she 
ought to be glad she’s going. And she is going.’ 

‘Oh—no, uncle—’ 

‘Oh—yes, nephew. 1*11 pay her tomorrow for this week and 
next, but she finishes on Saturday. And I don't want any 
argument. Good night, lad.’ 

Next morning, Friday, as soon as I saw him—Cissie stayed in 
bed—I begged him to keep her on, but he wouldn’t listen and 
declared that he’d been thinking of getting rid of her for some 
time, that she was putting on weight and slowing up the box- 
and-pedestal trick. But I didn’t believe this, though I didn’t 
tell him so. The truth was of course that she’d injured him 
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where it hurt most, in his towcring pridc, though it’s only fair 
to add that, unlike many such men, he didn’t pass any of his 
resentment on to me. He was still telling mc she wouldhave togo 
and talking about finding a substitute, somc girl who had worked 
with him before, when Inspector 1'urness interrupted us. 

‘Good morning, gentleincn. Just a ąuestion or two before 
you’re too busy—’ 

‘Fm busy now, 5 said Uncle Nick. ‘Have to find a girl to 
tnke Miss Mapes’s place. You cxplain, Richard. 5 And olf hc 
u cnt. 

‘Now what’s going on?' said Furness, after staring reproaeh- 
fully at Uncle Nick’s back. 

«r 

‘Hc’s sacking Miss Mapes. She won'l be with us after Satur- 
day. But I don 5 t imagine she's one of your suspeets. 5 

‘Quitc right, young man. We can let her go. Quite apart 
froin your alibi herc -and that’s been chccked she couldrft 
havc done it. A w oman just might havc dom* it if hei hands 
were big cnough, like a inan’s. But tliere isn’t a woman in 
your company with hands that size. No, one of tho men did 
tliis job. And if you had to make a guess, who would it be? 
Who seemed to be having most troublc with that girl—y’kno\v, 
being led on and then toki to behave liimself?’ 

‘Honestly, Inspector, I don’t know. We don’t sec much of 
what's going on. We’ie not like people in a play. We do our 
acts and then go back to our dressiug-rooms. 5 

‘So I gather, so I gather,' he said glooinily. ‘Though one 
or two havc mentioncd that duarf Barney you have in your 
tura. Did you say something'* 5 

‘No. Barney did fool around with her now and then --he\s a 
silly little man—but anyhow he went oll eaily with Sam and 
Ben Hayes.’ 

‘ I know he did. Give a guess, then. 5 

Tt wont be worth anything, 5 I said slowly. ‘But Fd say— 
either Duflield or one of thosc three Amok ans. And if you tell 
nu that’s sheer prcjudicc, you’rc quite riirht —it is, Inspector. 
What I’ve bccn w-ondering is how vou’re going to continuc your 
enąuiries. We move to Preston on ounday, then to Blackpool 
the week after. 5 

‘We know all about that, young man. That’s the chief 
reason wc’re calling in the Yard. And I can’t say Fm sorry. 
Ten to one you 5 ll get Inspector Crabb. Heard of him, haven’t 
you? No? Weil, he’s a terror. Doesn 5 t look like a crab but 
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he behaves like one—moves sideways and then suddenly it’s 
a pinch. I knew Alf Crabb when he was a sergeant up here. 
Always looks as if he’d found a sixpence and then lost a shilling, 
but he’s hot as mustard, Alf Crabb is. Where’s Miss Mapes? 
Still in bed? ’ 

‘Yes. Hiding her misery.’ 

‘Think she could tell mc anything I don’t know—especially 
now she’s going? ’ 

‘No, Inspector. She’d a lot to say about the murder yesterday, 
but shc never told me anything I didn’t know. I’d lcave poor 
Cissie alone if I were you, Inspector. You’11 probably get nothing 
but showers of tears.’ 

I was dreading these myself, but as things turned out I 
ncver saw them. In fact, to my rcgret, for I’d grown very fond 
of Cissie, I was never evcn able to say good-byc to her. This 
was her doing, not minę. She staycd in bed nearly all that day; 
she went through her two performance* that night, without 
speaking to anybody; I woukhTt have thought it possible for 
her to remain so aloof. Then it happened that Unele Nick, 
Sam Hayes and I had a technical argument about one of the 
eflects, so that it was later tlian usual when we left. But there was 
no Cissie at or near tlić supper table waiting for*us. ‘Tin 
tired, lad,’ said Unele Nick. ‘You nip upstairs and tell her 
wc’re here. Though if she’s still sulking and doesn’t want any 
supper, it’s all the same to me. But Tm ready lor my supper.’ 

When I came bark, the food was on the table and Unele 
Nick was beginning to help himself. ‘It’s taken you a long 
time,’ he grumbled. ‘If she doesn’t want to come down, she 
neednt. I told you that. And it’s never any use arguing u i tli 
’em, y’know, lad.’ 

‘She wasn't there to be argucd with,’ I said as I sat down. 
‘And I had to look round to make surę she’d gone.’ 

He starecl at me. ‘How d’you mean—gone?’ 

‘There isn’l anything belonging to her up there, unele. 
She must have packcd earlier. Now she’s gone. Shc must have 
caught a late train to London.’ 

‘Weil, Tli be damned. Therc’s a vindietivc Iittle bitch for 
you. She got her money—an extra week too—between the 
houses, then off she went, without a word, dcliberately leaving 
us in the cart tomorrow. That's a woman, lad. You can’t trust 
’cm a bloody yard. She knew dam’ well I’d arranged for Doris 
Tingley to join us at Preston on Sunday, and that I hadn’t a 
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hope of gctting her herc tomorrow, so off she goes without a 
word, leaving us in the cart. Ali bloody female spite. No loyalty 
to me or to the act.’ 

Young as I was, this righteous indignation, coming from 
a clever man, secmed to me ludicrous. (And I've learnt sińce 
that most righteous indignation is.) He’d told the poor girl he’d 
done with her at the end of this w cek, rcally because she’d 
hurt his pridc, and now, whcn wc’d liavc to play two per- 
fnrmances without her, hc was condcmning her huk ofloyalty 
as if it werc an outrage. I couldn't help secretly symputhising 
with this feminine realism, and Unclc Nick’s humourless 
outburst madę mc understand why women so often felt that 
men were wooden and stupid, pompoiis and hypocritiral. On 
the other hand, I also couldn't h*lp fcHing rat her hurt that 
(.issic liad gone o(f without a word to me. Aftrr all, we’d spent 
months in each other’s company and had been friends. 

‘Weil, you’ll have to get hołd of Sam, Ben and Barney in 
the morning, lad. Wc’ll have to run through the act tomorrow 
aftcrnoon, putting a lot of old stuli bark to liii in without her. 
As soon as we’ve finished tning to cal this muck, I’J1 do a run- 
ning order for the rehe.usal. And vou’ll have to tcdl Sarn and 
Ben to make surę, befoie we start, that soine of the old elfects 
are working all right. Whatever we do, it’ll be a ragtime job, 
but it'll be good enougli for Burringtou on a Saturdiy night. I 
wish to God we’d nevcr set eyes on the bloody place.’ 

‘So do I, Uncle Nick,’ i cried fervently. ‘This wcek’s bccn 
nothing but a disaster.’ 

Hc gave mc a bard look. £ \es, and it might be a bit worse 
than you think, lad. But let’s get started now. First thing to do 
is to put clown the limes of the o flet ts with the girl in them, then 
we ean sec how much time we havi to fili in with the old tricks.’ 

It w r as lato and I was tired when I went up to my room, and 
I’d undressed and was aboul to get into bed before I noliced 
the letter that (Kissie had slipped hetween the pillow and the 
bcd-clothes. It was such a scrawl and dl spelt muddle that it 
took me scvcral mmutes to puzzle it all out. Finally I madę out 
that she was sorry she’d gone without saying Good-byc and 
giving me a last kiss but she couldn’t stand it any longcr and had 
to go, though she’d now r hcre to go but back homc which I 
knew she hated, and that I was a mcc dear boy and that she 
didn’t mind my bcing so stand-offish with her when it came to 
the point because she knew all the time I was really in love with 
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that little Nancy Ellis even if she did seera to be not bothering 
about me, and that she hoped we’d meet again some day and 
that I wouldn’t forget her because she was a true firiend and 
perhaps a bit morę. And it ended with some of those crosscs for 
kisses I camc to know so well, later in the war, after I had 
taken a commission and had to censor the men’s letters. Cissie 
belonged entirely to that huge inarticulate world in which 
words fail the feclings and crosses mcan kisses. 

I felt rcally miserable, reaching perhaps the lowest point 
in this disastrous tour, after I had finished reading Cissie* s 
farewcll letter. Now we had a murderer, pcople like Lily 
Farris and Mergen, and othors I didn 4 t care for, going round 
with us (because however brutally he might bchavc sometimes 
I couldn’t excludc Unclc Nick), and no Cissie, a rcal friend, 
no matter how silly she might be at times, a person, eager and 
warm-hearted, and not just a dummy or somebody sinister and 
murderous. It was actually a hottish night, on that Friday 
in Burrington, but now it felt cold. 


7 

Duringthe Preston wcek I don’t know what the police 
were up to —perłiaps they werc waiting for Inspcctor Crabb to 
come and tako charge of the case—but I do know that I saw 
nothing of them. I also know that it w as a bad wcek for us in the 
Gattga l)un company. Not that the act itself was going badly. 
It was in fine shape and was well receivcd. But, to begin with, 
Sam and Ben and Barney all scemed to be lll-at-ease, not at 
all on their usual good terms with one another, and strangely 
quick to resent any criti( istn. 1 don't suppose 1 was any belter. 
I still hoped for a letter from Nancy, cven though I kept telling 
mysclf that I didn’t, that I’d done with the girl. And like every- 
body elsc on the bill—e\cept the murderer himself and Unclc 
Nick, who shrugged the wholc thing away and refused to dis- 
cuss it—I was haunted by the murder, for ever wondering, as 
they looked sideways at me and I at them, which one of them 
could have strangled poor Nonie. And when I wasn’t being 
haunted or wondering —and if this seems contradictory, I’m 
sorry, but that’s how it was—I was bored. Then Uncle Nick, 
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with whom I shared digs that week, was morose and silent, 
even though the act was going so well. The truth was, though he 
wouldn’t have admitted it even under torturę, he was fe eling 
half-lost without Cissie. He might have neglected her or have 
been rough with her, but now that she*d gone, he missed her. It 
wasn’t simply a ąuestion of having a girl to go to bed with— 
he could easily have found plenty of bcdmatcs—for I think 
that what he missed was Cissie’s ego-flattering, intensely 
fcminine companionship. Even her naivcty and silliness madę 
him feel all the morę expcricnced and wiser. And Doris Tingley, 
now taking Cissie’s place in the act, though not in bed, was a 
very difTcrcnt kind of w oman. 

Doris had worked for Uncle Nick for two or three yeais, and 
had then lcft him to marry Arcłiie Tingley. She had agreed to 
comc back bccause Archie was always losing or changing jobs, 
and they needcd the money. I had to admit, though I would 
have prcferrcd not to, that she was a much better performer than 
Cissie, ąuickcr, stronger, and inore depcndable, altogcther a 
superior profcssional. She was about thirty, a straight wiry 
woman with black hair and bla/ingly indignant blue cycs. She 
was, l tliink, the angricst person I’ve ever known. She was 
permanently angry. Theie may havc becn moments late at 
night w hen Archie, who had a lot of charm, coaxed her into a 
melting mood, but I couldn’t imagine the scene. She was a 
clevoted wife but only in a fui ious way, as if being married to 
Ai chie was the last straw. She was both quick and conscicntious 
in her work with us but always behaved as if we were all in- 
sulting her. It was likc woiking with a tigress. Sam, Ben and 
Barney werc terrified of hci, and cveri Uncle Nick handled her 
vcry carefully. Perhaps bccause I was much youngcr than thcy 
were, a mere soft boy in her eyes, she was rat her easier and 
fiiendlier with me. She was always on the alert, rcady for in¬ 
stant mobilisation, against any rnan making a pass a* - her; 
though this expression wasn’t current then, and she called it 
‘trying any funny business’. And peihaps because she saw me as 
being too young and soft for anv determined funny business, 
she was less on the alert, morę at east, w r ith me. But even so, she 
was still angry. 

Uncle Nick had suggested she might likc to attend the band 
cali with me as she didn’t know the musie w'e were using now; 
and when I was through, feeling relieved, I asked her if she’d 
likc a drink. 
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' Who’s paying? * she demanded. 

‘Oh—1*11 pay, Mrs Tingley.’ 

‘Don’t cali me that—it sounds so dam’ silly. You’re what’s-it 
—Richard—Dick, and I’m Doris. But that doesn’t mean I’m 
going to spend any money on you in thcse ridiculous pro bars. 
Signed photos of great artistes, I don’t think. Ali pals of the 
landlord, I also don’t think. Weil, you can buy me just one 
Scotch-and-splash, but don’t imagine I’m joining in any 
rounds. Fm here to save money, not spend it. Last night I 
beat that woman in my digs down to ninoteen bob for the week 
—bed, proper breakfast, hot supper. And if I hadn’t becn feeling 
so tired Fd have got her down to sevenlccn-and-six—it can be 
done. That’s Lily Farris, isn’t it? I suppose you think she’s a 
wondcr.’ 

‘No, I don’t, Doris,’ I said as I edgcd her away. ‘As a 
matter of fact, I dislike her.’ 

‘Good for you. So do I. On and off. What did she do to you? 
No, don’t tell me if you have to blush. I don’t like dirty stories.’ 

After we had settled in a corner of the usual bar —and they 
really were all uncommonly alike, as if one super-Empire had 
had one great litter of bars-round-the-corner—she said, in a 
voicc that I wished not so loud and elear: ‘Now whatłs all this 
about a murder? I asked Nick but he didn’t seem to want to 
talk about it. Did it himsclf perhaps.’ She llxed her blue gl.ire 
on me. ‘ Weil, come on—tell mc.’ 

So 1 told her about Nonie and what had happened to her. 
‘And we scem to be waiting for an Inspcctor Crabb to take 
charge of the case.’ 

‘Weil, hc can’t drag me into it, can he? And if it’s one of 
that lot I saw this morning, Fm not surprised. Two or tln ce of 
’em looked like sex maniacs. Just let any of ’em try any funny 
business with mc, tliat’s all. Just lay a finger on me, thafs all. 
One night—where was it?—Sunderland, 1 lancy—I kicked a 
comcdian right in the—well, where he’d fecl it most. And Fil tell 
you what variety’s fullof—mostly—rilf-raff, justdownrightcom- 
mon rilf-ralf, earning ten times as much money as they’re uorth.’ 

‘Some of tliein, 1 agree.’ And even if Fd violently disagreed, 
I wouldn’t have said so. ‘But after you’d left the variety stage, 
didnt you ever miss it?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ she replied indignantly. ‘ Except the regular 
money, sucli as it was. Being married to Archie Tingley’s 
enough varicty stage for me. He’s in and out of morę jobs than 
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any other man in England. When people ask mc what he’s 
doing, I havc to think, and evcn then sometimcs I’m two jobs 
behind him. He can get almost any job he wants. You’11 soon 
sce why when you meet him—he’s coming up at the end of the 
week—waste of money, of course, but he swcars there’s a man 
hc has to sce. But as soon as he’s in a job, cithcr he ean't kcep it 
or he doesn’t like it. And what do I say? Nothing. Or not much. 
Twists mc all the time round his little fiuger,’ she said angrily. 

‘ I wish to God Fd married a steady man I didn’t much likc.’ 

‘\Vhat’s your husband doing now, Doris ?> 

‘Havc somc sense, Dick. Fvc just told you that’s the sort of 
ąuestion I hatc. He’s selling something—Tui kiśli tobacco or 
elcctric fittings or bicydes— and hc caift evcn lidc one. But 
hf*’ll tell you himself before the week’s out. He’ll be herc on 
Fiiday.’ Now she glared at me as if Fd just suggested tliat her 
Archic and I should go round all the pubs in Preston. ‘But if 
you think Fm fool enough to let him booze all his money aw<iv 
in your company, you can think again. Now Fm getting out of 
here. You can pic ase yourself.’ 

If it had not becn for the Tingleys, first Doiis and then 
Archie, that would liave been a dhmal wcck in Fiest on. I 
couldn’t even go out painting because now Un< le Nic k oideicd 
me to do six bold oil paintings of simple subjects lot the tiiek 
Fd first suggested. They had to bc in oils because hc leli that 
canvas was essential. Hc was now working with Sam and Ben 
on a tiiek fiamc containing spiing rollers. Ile had dccided tlicre 
had to be four of these: a big one at the side that, at a touch, 
leleased a blank canvas covt ling eveiything, so that members 
of the audicnce could examine it bcfoie we bcg.ui; then threc 
smaller rollers at the top, eacli contiolling a thiid of the canvas 
underneath, whith in turn coverc<l and then uncovered threc 
sections of the pictuie itsdf. So I had to paiut six of these: a 
rustic cottagc, a cornfield, .1 wood, a seaside scene, a viliagc 
Street, and some fadories with tali chimneys; crude daubs, all 
of them. In addition I had to prepai e a number of identical 
canvases, with the various subjects lightiy pencillcd in, so 
that on the stage, painting them m vicw of the audience, I 
could work quickly and accurately. The audicnce apparently 
chose which of the six subjects it preferred, though this choice 
of course was faked because we had to know which of my finished 
pictures to place behind the two layers of canvas in the magie 
frame. Actually it was somc wceks before Uncle Nick was 
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satisfied with the spring rollers and the release catch.es hidden 
inside the broad elaborate frame, but when he finally intro- 
duced The Magie Painting into the act, he gave me twenty-five 
pounds and promised me a third of the proceeds if he should 
ever sell the trick. I never saw it from the front, of course, but 
&om the applause and various comments I heard, it did appear 
to be very effcctive, another marvel. They saw two framed blank 
canvases; they chose one of six subjects for me to paint; when I 
finished a third of the picture, the magie frame was turned 
round to show that it too had painted a third of the picture; 
then two-thirds, then the whole picture; and both paintings 
could then be compared and cxamincd. Years afterwards, I 
saw an American illusionist at the Palladium working the 
cffect very successfully, and I had a hard time persuading my 
wife that it was I who had firsi thought of it. 

But it was a dismal job—because even then I was a painter 
first and an illusionist a long way afterwards—painting one 
after another of tliose idiotic subjects with the same quick- 
drying oils I would need when reproducing them on the stage. 
With the spring rollers and the release catches, Uncle Nick 
had the sort of tricky task he enjoycd; but my part of the il- 
lusion was just a borę. The wcather was fine too, so Łhated all 
the morę being kept indoois grinding away at those daubs. 
And Uncle Nick, who ought to have been enjoying himself, 
was still morose and almost silent, as if he had problems far 
removed from spring rollers and release catches and magie 
canvascs. No doubt he was secretly wishing hc had not been so 
hard on Gissic, but I couldn’t help wondering too if the murder, 
wliich he still refused to discuss, wasn't worrying him on the 
same hidden lcvcl. But when I asked him when hc thought we 
might cxpert Inspcctor Grabb ‘the terror 5 , he meiely snorted 
contcmptuously. 

So I was glad, needing some relief and a change, when 
betwecn the houses on Friday night Doris Tingley lookcd into 
my dressing-room—a Hindoo maiden with furious blue eyes. 
* Archie’s here. If you’vc nothing better to do, you might as well 
come and have a look at him. You can exchange men's rubbish.* 

Archie was as handsome as a man on a sentimental picture 
posteard, the one holding a girl’s hand in a bower of roses. 
He had doggy brown eyes, wavy hair, and a beauiiful mous- 
tache, and he was better dressed than any man I’d had any- 
thing to do with for months. 
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‘ It’s a pleasure, my dear fellow. Your uncle docsn’t like me, 
\ou know, I supposc becausc I stole Doris away from him.’ 

‘That helpcd, but he wouldn’t like you anyhow,’ said Doris. 
‘ I don’t know why I do.’ 

Atchie iguoied that. ‘But I’m sute you and I will get along 
nicely, Dick. Have a drink.’ 

‘Ihere isn’t any,’ said Doris fieitely. 

‘Weil, my deai, I can easily pop out foi a bottle—’ 

‘You’ie not starting that—’ 

'Doris, Dons,’ he began upioarhlully, giving her a sweet sad 
simie, ‘please mnembti I'\c eonu ovu two hundied miks- ’ 

‘To see a man—you said so —’ 

‘No, dailmg, I madę a nmtake about him. Ile’s in Carlisle, 
n<'t Pitston. And that was onl\ an e\(usr. I tamę to see you. 
I’in missing vou teinbly aheady, my deai. And now w lun I 
suggi st <ł futndly drink ’ 

"Oh all nąht, bo) a botth . But come stiaight batk.’ 

Ile pattid her shouldci, winked at me, and hunied out. 

‘That man,’ said Doris angid). TIow r I put up with him, 
I c.m t imagim. Not that he Ku’t betki llian most of )oii. 
He do< s tn to please, not like most men, w ho tliink they’i( 
gising pm a tieat |ust )awmng 01 hlowing sinoke in your kue. 
It’s not fin kish tobacco oi bit \ des but boats now,' she addtd 
m disgust. ‘Boats 1 I ask jou 1 ’ 

‘Wbat kind of boats 1 *’ 

‘Little boats foi paik laki s. And I doubt if he's cver bccn 
in one in all lns life. He gtts talking to sonie ihap in an ex- 
ptnsise saloon bai money’s no obptt wlun hc’s out on his 
own and in hall an hour thcv’jc bosom Imnds -tlien it’s 
boats loi paik lakes. One time lie’d have put in a bid foi five 
thousmd ioll( r-skati s il I hadn’t stopped him. Always some 
joli) uue chap lu’s mi t, and tlu y always tum out to be half- 
banm. lf he e\er mtt a scnsible one, I’ve still to hcar of him. 
Boats tor paik lakes!’ 

Later, w hen he was drinking the whisky hc’d bought, by 
himstlf too because Doris and 1 remembered we’d still to givc 
a paformanct, Archie said: ‘Whai 1 really want to get into, 
my dear fellow, is the moving pitture business. Films—thcy’rc 
the commg thing. Doris docsn’t bclicve it—’ 

‘I should think not,’ said Dons indignantly. ‘Lot of silly 
lubbish and ?lways looks as ifxt’s raining.’ 

‘Sheer piejudice, my deai. You never look at them.’ 
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‘Weil, do you? And if so, who with? Becausc we all know 
what picture palaces are for—•’ 

‘ Why don’t you join us, Dick my dear fellow, and we’ll go 
out to supper? ’ 

‘No, we won’t,’ said his wife furiously. ‘Not whcn I’ve 
ordered and paid for supper for us both at the digs. Besides, 
where d’you think you are—Paris? Ncxt thing you’11 be wanting 
to drink champagnc out of my slipper.’ 

‘She looks quitc fctching as an Indian, don’t you think, my 
dear fellow? Has she had any littlc notes yet—flowers—that 
sort of thing? ’ 

‘What—in Preston?’ She glared at him. ‘Archie Tingley, 
I don’t think you know where you are half your tiine. All right, 
Dick, you pop off now. You’ve seen him and now you know 
what I’ve to put up with.’ 

‘Doesn’t mean a word of it, old man. Absolutely adores me. 
I adorc hcr too. Wondcrful maniage.’ 

‘ Oh—you shut up! ’ 

‘I.ook herc,’ I said to them as I was leaving, 1 1'\e had a 
drcary w’eek. Let’s lunch together toinorrow— upstaiis at that 
big corner pub, where you tuin to eonie in the fi out herc—>ou 
know the one. It’ll be my lunch.’ 

‘It will not ,’ said Doris indignantly. ‘What—a boy your age, 
earning half my nioney! Nevei! lt’ll be our lunch. Weil, say 
something, Arcliie—don’t just stand there. And leave that 
w liishy alone.’ 

So we arranged to meet at one in that upstairs ioom. 1 
was a few’ minutes lale and found Archie at the bai dou ustali s, 
drinking pink gin. ‘Sorry I’m late,’ I begau. 

‘Not at all, my dear fellow. IIave a quitk one. Two pink 
gins, my dear,’ he said to the baimaid. Then as he tuined 
to mc again, he loweied his voicc. ‘We went up and then I c ame 
down again. Not just for a drink. 'Ihe fact is, one of those 
bullying middle-aged North-country waitresses tiied to take 
command up there, and of course she"d picked the worst 
woman in England foi that kind of hanky-panky. Doris has 
eaten ’em for breakfast. In fifteen seconds she was tearing into 
the wretched woman, and I tried to look as if I was making 
for the Gcnts and lcft ’em. Weil, happy days!’ 

As it was a fine warm Saturday, the lunch-room upstairs 
was almost empty. As we passed a middle-aged waitress, pink 
and ilustered, Archie gave me a nudge. ‘Still wondering what 
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happcncd to her,’ he whispcred. Doris was sitting at a table 
ncat thc w indów, grnng shaip dnertions to a voungcr waiti ess. 
She was wcaring an angry scaikt blousc and tun the bird on 
her hat had an indignant e>e. ‘Fm ordmng foi all of ns, and lf 
)ou two don’t likc lt, )ou fan lump it.’ Hun, to thc waitiess: 
‘Ever>thing foi three. And don’t stait any nonsensc about 
an\thing bung off. Unltss >ou want mc to go down to the 
kitchcn ni) sclf.’ 

In fict we had a good lunch, which mcludcd a bottle of 
buigunds, foi which I msistid upon paMiig, dcf\ing Doiis’s 
blucglait Ihiougliout the mc il Vichic btcamt moie and morę 
e\pansivc m spite ol his wih's ptisistcnt disfouiagemtnt. 
lit w is wc u u g a handsoiiK light-gio suit, a pah-pink shnt, 
a i olka-dot boutu, uid lic looktd likc thc luio ol a musical 
eunuch. I told lum so 

Dthghtid to hi u it, m\ ckai fc llow "lliough Fvt n<vu 
had anv tmbitions m th.it diuttion.’ 

‘ \nd it s about th« onh om,’ s.ud l)oiis ‘ Ihat ani detp- 
sca divii>g \ud t ilkmg about musu il tomtds, 1 stt tlial 
one ol tlili dt ir old pals thoucl I could nt\<i sttnd lum - 
lsuht u mg loi ant w one, Ilu hnl n thi Hani ( hailn Fi .ust, 
nok > Wht u’s that < ops ol Hu 1 ta wt hiought, Aiclin ■* 

It s licu. 1 hau it,’ lu toki her, and tlien btgan tuininr the 
ptges. ‘Ali litu wt uh Ilu (<irl iti tln Band, shoitl) optning 
at thc Rtgcnt lom Bowtn, Citrtu Mav, ISancy lllis, ( hailts 
Fi .ust \i s, tln u h< u ’ 

‘Did)ousi\ I\an<\ l III ’ M\ \<n<< Htunthd pet ul.u, but 
tlien I u lt ptt uh u. 

Nint> 1 Iks sc Knov hu’’ 

‘Ol toui t lu Inows litr,’ saitl Dons ‘Jusl look at hnti ’ 

A ha' A-li i a li i <t-h i u b i' 

‘Oli stop it, \ithn \ou sound likc a bill)-goat. Will, 
Dick, w hat about tlns wontkrlul rsamy lllis'’ Is tlns lovt’s 
\oung ditam tu art n’t \ou fuhng wclP 

Fm all ii_,ht, thank you, Dons,’ I nphtd t utlully. ‘But 
sht and hi r sisttr wtn tounng with us until tlity went into 
paiitomnnt at Fhmouth \nd I’ve bttn wondtnng w hat had 
happcncd to litr.’ 

‘And w hat about htr’ > Has sht bten woncknng too. r *' 

‘1 don’t know.’ And somtlhing m m> tom must havc givcn 
me awa\ 

‘Will, il she liasn’t, she ouglit to have bten,’ said Dons 
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indignantly. ‘You’re probably worth ten of her. 1*11 bet shc’s 
one of these peroxide blonde soubrettes who’11 never see thirty- 
five again—•’ 

‘She’s eighteen—perhaps nineteen. And if she were herc— 
and I wish to God she was—you’d hate that bet—’ 

‘And now change your tune, my dear,’ said Archie, who had 
been lighting an enormous cigar. ‘ Dick’s had enough. Where’s 
your womanly intuition? ’ 

‘It went on strike about the time I first met you,' Doris 
told him. ‘ And who gave you that flor dc cabbagio? ’ 

Archie let that alonc. He lookcd at mc, taking out tlić 
monster cigar to do it better, and produced a kind of lightning- 
skctch of a millionaire talking to some humble admirer. ‘Dick, 
my dear fellow, there are one or tw o tliings you ought to under- 
stand about me.’ 

‘We’re off,’ said Doris. 

‘My interests are widc—very wide—though not dccp- - 
‘And you can bet your boots on that,’ Doris told me. 

‘I try this and that and the other,’ Archie continued, still 
ignoring his wife, who was now pulling half-fuiious and half- 
humorous faces. ‘And why? Actually, for two good reasom. 
First, I’m accumulating a good deal of valuablc e*periem c, 
giving me—woli, an insight—’ 

‘Into what? 1 Doris again, of couise. 

‘Secondly, I’in waiting for the proper moment to arrivc. 
To enter the moving picture business. Not at the producing cnd. 
No, no, no. I’ve not the slightest desire to make films, my de<ir 
fellow. I’m quitc ready to leavc that to other ptople.* 

‘Yery good ofyou, Archie dear. I ought to tell ’em.’ 

‘No, no. I want to go in—but at the right moment, that’s all- 
important—at the distnbuting or exlxibiting cnd. 1 want to be 
in a position to meet the dcmand for moving picturcs that is 
about to grow and grow and grow. Dick, I assure you, nothing 
can stop them. Doris doesn’t understand tliis because in some 
rcspecls she's hide-bound—’ 

‘ She’s husband-bound, you mean—’ 

‘Quict, my dear. I’m talking to Dick, and not only because 
I like him, which I do, but also—to be pcrfectly frank—because 
I hope hc’U pass some of this on to his unclc, Nick Oilanton, a 
clever man w r ho might be wondering now what to do with his 
money.’ He took a puli at his cigar, then regarded me earnestly. 
‘It’s absolutely inevitable.’ 
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‘ What is, Archie? ’ I felt it was time I said something. 

‘ Moving picturcs will go up and up, varicty down and down.’ 

‘Never,’ cried Doris. ‘Who wants to watch photos instead of 
living peoplc? ' 

‘My w ile,’ said Archie, as if she wasn’t there, ‘is devoted to 
me of couise—as I am to hcr—but she thinks Fm a chump 
betause I try selling bicycles or tobacco or boats for park lakes, 
and she has to come herc—only for the time being, of course— 
to earn her living. But Fm only waiting for the right moment, 
the leal oppoitunity, to gct into moving picturcs, to sell filtns 
instead of all this other nonscnse. And 1 tell you,’ he continued, 
addicssing us botli now, ‘that with any luck, in ten years’ 
time, Doiis wiU be riding behind a chaulleur in a big car and 
w ;i l haidly bclie\e she uscd to esrape from a box twice-nightly 
at Preston.’ 

‘You daft idiot,’ said Doris. ‘Fil probablv be kceping a 
lodging-house and y< »i’ll be doing the washing up and cleaning 
the '■hoes. And the onlv moving pictures you'11 know about will 
be the ones \ou smak oll and pay ninepenee to see. And that’s 
what J)ick thinks, onh he’s loo polite to say so.' 

And it was what I thought, and what Uncle Nick thought 
whfti I mentioned Aichie Titigley to him ( He's just a niee- 
looking flipperty-lloppcrty. lad’); and all thiec of us were 
w long. 

fata that aftunoon 1 wiole mv last, my absolutcly finał, 
l(tta to Nancy Lllis— Stage Door, Regent Theatie, London, 
and it was shoit, latlu-i cutl but also a bit sad: 

Dan Xanty , 

1 ha:e just hcard that you are reheatdng at the Regent so this ought 
to uadijou qmte soon. Ijyou haie evei \cnl any rephes to my lelters, 1 
ho u neier had thtm —not a wotd. 1 \hull not irrJe again—ihis is the 
iei\ last time—hut it would not hurt you just to send me a linę , even if it 
is only a posUard, to tell me you are not interes te d, 7 hen perhaps 1 
could stop thuikmg about you. For the nixt thm weeks I shall be at the 
Pałace, Blachpool. 

Tours ve r y sincerely, 

Dick (and in case you have 
jorgntten — Herncastle) 

It madt me feel a little better, but not much. 
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I’d been to Blackpool before, of coursc; nearly everybody 
went therc from the West Riding, thougli not every ycar as so 
many Lancashire people did. When the Lancashire towns had 
thcir holidays or wakes (we ealled them tides in the West 
Riding), their people went swarming to Blackpool, often loaded 
with provisions, and many of them wejre so determined to spend 
every penny they had saved that they took care to pay their 
landladies in advance. It was slrange to arrive there to w r ork 
and not on holiday, to brcalhe the strorig sea air and yet not be 
rushing across the tiers ol promenades to the sands, a boy again. 
It was strange and melaniholy. I didn’t belong to the bustling 
and noisy crowds ofholiday-makeis—and the thoughtofhelping 
to entertain them gave me no partie ular pleasure- and I 
didn’t seem to belong to anybody or anything else. Not un- 
naturally I felt worse liere than I had done in the grirn imhiMriul 
towns. 1 was of touise at the age when you caift lontiol your 
inoods and so you ovei-indulge them, and no doubt I wint 
stiiding and scowling through the trowds, whicli moMly ap- 
peared idiotie, like another Ishmael. But e\en so, my fu ling of 
lnelancholy isolation was real. 

(Herc I must explain that what I remember br-t after half 
a century are actual sights and scenes, which I can jecapture 
with peniil and paints but not in wotds; and this e\plains why 
I so rarely try. But next to what was actually visual, I best 
nniember hiatis of mind, letalling e\actly -for myself if not 
for the readei - what, for e\ample, I felt in the huge glare and 
bustle and chęci ful idioey of Blackpool in the eailier trakt”; 
w eeks.) 

The lown was packeil to its attics. But I nile Nick, in his 
careful way, h.uing appeared there several times befare and 
knowing what to e\pect, had booked accommodntion well in 
advance at a biggish boarding-liouse not far fiom the Pałace. 
Now that Cissie wasn’t with him and hc didift need a double 
room, therc had to be a reshuffle, which nobody seemed to 
mind as it was early Sunday evening and there was not much 
else to do. He was given a fairly large single room on the 
iirst lloor, and I had a much smallcr one on the floor abovc. 
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The landlady was an iron-handed Scots widów, Mrs Taggart, 
who was assisted by a daughter, a reddish hungry-looking girl 
called Tessir, and by a plump and sniflling raaid-of-all-work 
who oughtn t to have been named Violet. There werc three 
other peoph sharing my floor. Two of them, Maisic Dawe and 
Peggy Canford, were w itli a conccrt party on one of the pierś. 
The third, Mr Pringle, bald and rolypoly, was an astrologer. 
But there must have becn at least twelvc of us sitting down to 
cold roast lamb, boiled ham, potatoes and salads, on Sunday 
night. Uncle Nick, who disliked this boarding-house sty r le of life, 
said little and looked grirn. I talked to Mr Pringle and the two 
girls, both fairly pietty and li\ely, but I still felt melancholy. 

The band cali at the Pałace, ne\t moruing, was no trouble, 
f -r this w a* a large, very sueeessful, well-managed variety 
theatre Evcn so, it was enibairassing; the nianagement was all 
light but the performer* weie <dl wrong. We never had liked 
one another, not fu m the bcginnmg, and now with the iiamler 
still hangi ng over us we all mored through a mist and a bog of 
mistrust and suspicion. Por some rcason I couldn’t discover, the 
baekstage at rnospherc seemed woise heie iu Blackpool than it 
had l)een the we< k befote in Preston. And it seetned ages -in 
another woild mik e 1 had looked for Nancy at band calls or 
had gono od with Julie foi a drink. (This will seem an cxag- 
gciation onlv to peoplc without imagination and unable to 
u membt i what tlu y fi lt in their youth. Whcn we are older w r e 
ai e able to live in—and make the best of—one continuing world, 
but w hen we are young we feel sometimes that in an unknown 
and sinhtir f.ishion the hol-' cosmos l.as been changed, one 
age ended and another begim w r hen we were not noticing wdiat 
was happ» ning. So, little morę t! m a year latcr, when I was 
at the fiont, it would seem ages in another woild - sińce I 
atleiuled this band » dl in Bh.ckpool.) And this morning I 
didnt proposc to loite; hu two su oricts or to go for a drink at 
any usual pub-round-the-corner. 1 would take a look at the 
sea, a shaip walk along the ptomenade fc r half an hour, and 
thendiscoscr what Mrs Taggart and Tessie wcie offering us as a 
good liot midday dinner, Blackpoo s piidc. 

On my was to the stage door, however, I was stopped. ‘Now, 
let me see, what's jow name? Minc's Crabb, by the way— 
Inspectoi Crabb. Oh—I see you\e heard of me.’ 

‘Yes, Inspec or. Fm Richard Herncastle—with the Ganga 
Dun company.' 



He glanced at a notebook. ‘That’s right, so you are. Weil 
now—’ He hcsitatcd a moment, slipped the notebook into his 
pocket, then looked hard at me and said: ‘ You’ve donc what 
you have to do here, haven’t you? Good. So what do you do 
now?’ 

‘ Usually I have a drink, if there’s anybody I want to havc a 
drink with. But as thcre isn’t, I was going for a walk.’ 

‘Thcn I’11 tell you what we’ll do, Mr Hcrncastle, if you’ve 
no objection. You and I will take a walk and have a drink. 
What d’you say to that? ’ 

‘Ali right, Inspector.’ 

‘But not very enthusiastir, eh?’ 

‘I don’t think I can conjure up any enthusiasm this mmning, 
that’s all. But so long as I’m back at my digs at one, h t’s have a 
walk and a diink.’ 

‘We'U do that, thcn.’ 

Out we w r cnt into the hard biight sunlight. Out there he 
looked all wrong with his bowler hat, high collar and nanow 
blark tie, and dingy biur suit. He was tali and thin, though 
wide-sliouldered, and while his nose w.is long and sharp and he 
harl a lot of chin, his moustadie diooped shapelessh. I rould 
hatdh see his c^rs lut ausr he hcpt th< m h.ilf-clos( d ag<wrist tli* 
strong sunlight. But il he t< ally was, as Fuiruss had dęciami, 
‘a terror', he didift partuularly Iook il or sound likc it. 

'Wondeiful air,’ he said, aftci scv<ral snilly pulls at it. ‘But 
I don't like this piąte. Ne\tr (lid as soon as 1 had auv sens*. 
Jfs just one big mono\-tiap, ciarnmed with uliots and shaipi is. 
But the aii's wondeiful. Oughtn’t to b( but it is. Pitv wt can’t 
pipę it into Westminstcr. Half thcse people aic diuuk on it 
already. Look at ’em.’ 

’1 hat was unneiessary. We wtie now having to pusli our way 
through mobs of holiday-mahers - scailc t-faced mums, dads 
with huge caps at the ba(h of their heads, \oung men weaiiug 
eomic hats, gnls giggling and nudgmg out anotho, chilclten 
running and scieaming, and people selling things, buying things, 
chewing and sucking things, and a fairground din coming from 
somewheic. We went down to the low r er promenadę, w*hich w^as 
not so ciowded, but just below us the sands werc thickly car- 
peted wdth folk of all ages, sizes and shapes, to the edge of the 
sea, immensc, calm and indifTcrcnt, onl\ a shade or two darker 
than the bleached blue of the high-summer skv. Inspector 
Ciabb stopped, to wave a hand downw*ards first to the ciow’ded 
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bcach and then upwards to the packed main promenadę above 
us. 

‘Somc time sińce I was here,’ he said. fi Do you know what 
all this does to me? Youll never guess. It frightens me. That’s 
what it dors—frightens me. I think I know wh>, but lhat'll 
keep. Lefs move on. 5 

It was pleasant and quite easy to talk on this Umer promen¬ 
adę, though Inspector Grabb wasift my idea of the perfect 
rompanion for such a stroił. ‘I called at vour boarding-hou&c 
this morning,’ he told me as we went along. ‘Spokc to Mr 
Ollanton- your uncle, isn’t he? He said yoifd be at the Pałace. 
And thads about all he did sav. Wouldift e\piess any opinion 
about the uime. Sliut me up, shut hiinM'lf up. Why? Any idea 
why he doesn’t want to talk? It\s not just me. Furness had a 
notę about it. So why?' 

ft 

1 laughed. ‘You don’t think hc\ a suspU ious eharacter, do 

\ou?’ 

¥ 

"I think cverybod\’s a suspicious chaiat ter. l'vo cnough 
suspicion m mr to chokr u hoisc. l'm suspitknis hy tradr and 
l>\ nulnic, I .un. But l'vr gont- thiough rmn<s\’s notrs, and 
1 ku<m a cast-non alibi w hm I ser one. You and Mr ()llanton 
h.i\c got one that dynamite wouldtft slult. But 1 still ask \\h} 
hr doesrft want to talk.’ 

‘ IYc asked mysolf that, Jnsp<<tor, and I think I know thr 
answ (i 

T,d‘s ha\r it then, Mr Tlornrastle.’ Crahb was ono of thr 
l'eu pi ople l’d know u up to that timr w ho always rallrd mr 
Air Hntnastlr, inaking mr hel oldtt, hr.wirr, moir ics~ 
poniiblc. 

"Hucie Nitk\s a \erv il<\rr ir m,’ I began rather slowly. 
‘Hr ’s aiso v u v pioud, vny \ain. A o, that’s not light. I h ’s mon* 
pioud tlian \ain. And hr's in th" mystrry businrss. Ile invents 
tikks and itlusion'.' 

‘Yrs, I’ve sern his turn. I’vr a sharp (\c but hr had mr 
gutssing. AikI thr wifr ically belirvrd hr was sonie suit of 
Indian magie ian. But thafs thr sort of thingshr wants to bclievr. 
Sorry to intrnupt. Go on.’ 

‘Weil, so fai this muidrr’s a mystrry bigger than any of his. 
This is the rral thing. lf he could solvc it, ho"d talk fast cnough, 
but beeause he can t, becausc it bafflcs him, the great Nick 
Ollanton, hc d< sn t evcn want to discuss it.’ 

‘Ycry ncat, quite clrvcr, Mr Hemcastlr,’ said Crabb. "You 
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might be right, thcn again you raight not. Excuse me.’ He 
stopped to lay a hand on the shoulder of a man who was 
sauntering by with a plump wife and two childrcn. ‘Why, if 
it isn’t Spidcr Evans!’ 

‘Oh—hello, Inspcctor!’ And the man motioned his wife to 
kcep going. Fcar flickcrod in his eycs. 

‘You wouldn’t be working up herc, would you, Spider?’ 
Crabb enquircd wi*h a kind of sinister geniality. 

‘No I wouldn’t. Fm having a holiday same as evcrybody 
else hcre.’ 

‘Not cvcrybody, Spider. Fve only becn herc sińce last night, 
and I’ve spotted six or seven widc boys 1 know without cvcn 
looking for ’cm. So watch it, Spider. Just play on the sands.’ 
As we moved away, he said: ‘Fve too good a memory for faces, 
and, as I told you, a very suspicious naturę. But one of you at the 
Pałace is morę dangerous than Spider Evans and his pals. ]t’s 
you people Fm intercsted in, not thern. Somebody’11 be doing a 
tum at the Pałace tonight who might got his hands on another 
giifs throat. Nasty cases these, Mr Herncastle. Better rut up 
hcre, hadn’t we? 'J inic’s getting on, and you might like a gl.iss of 
beer before you have your dinner.’ 

He said nothing morę umil we found a quiet pub, oi»thc way 
bark to my digs, and we took our glasses of beer into an cinpty 
corner. ‘ Weil, Fil be watching your show’ tonight, bo tli houses, 
and maybe srvcral other nights as well. Fil be round at the 
bark too, beeause, aft er all, there you are, all ofyou, aren’t you? 
Even Furness and his Chief didn’t believe somrbody slipped 
in from outsidc to sfangle that girl. It was one of you.’ 

‘It wasnt me,’ I told him. ‘So don’t waste your time on me, 
Inspcctor.’ 

He drained somc beer out of his moustaihc, tlien looked at 
me solemnly over his glass. ‘I know it wasn’t you, Mr Hern¬ 
castle. I’d bet on that cvcn if your alibi wasn’t cast-iion. But 
Fd like to waste sonie ot your time, if not minę. You and your 
uncle are one of the turns, in the company. And you’re not 
suspects. So I can talk to you. But Mr Ollanton won’t talk. 
Says in cttcct it’s my job not his. Shuts up, no doubt for the 
reason you’ve given—he feels smali for once. That leaves you, 
Mr Herncastle. And that’s why I got hołd of you this rnorning, 
why we’re drinking this beer that’s a bit too warm for my taste. 
You want this case solvcd and done with, don’t you?’ 

‘Yes, but—’ 
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‘Excuse me. Just lct me finish. You’re one of 'cm bchind the 
sccnes, and lf I’m to be caioful—and I am caieful—youhe all 
I’vc got, the onlv one 1 can talk to, compare notes with, you 
might say. You nnght know somithmg I need, witliout being 
awaie of it. You sec what I mcan? But >ou werc going to say 
sornc thing.' 

‘Just tlns, Inspectoi. Of coursc Tli help sou il I can Rut 1 
must warn you th it I don't lcall) know all these othei people 
on the bill. Though wdvt be en gomg round togctlur now r fen 
about a couplc of months, I’\e snn \ti> littlc of tlum.’ 

He had smali giesish ca es, and now I got a shaip glanrc 
fi om tłum. ‘Ihafs not usual. Stand-ollish, aie you, Mr 
He incastlc 0 ’ 

“\o, 1 don’t tlunk <■(). On an tailur toui -with dillcient 
people will,’ 1 tndtd latlur aukwaidh, I madr scveral 
li u nds.’ 

‘But not the Lnu eh’ W dl, tlen must be a le.. >on. 
Puhaps thc\’ic dillcient this tum Poliaps \<m don’t take to 
\ m eh’’’ 

‘W dl ’ 

1 h it s tlu soit ol «lnn > 1 lii i to know,’ lic s ud bnsklv. 
lir lookcd atros u tłu do< k abovt tlu bat. iune\ou wne 
oil oi )om dimui II bt cold oi not tlu u. 1 m i\ be looktng 
m on sou bi twe i u tlu Inst housi and tłu second.’ 

1 \ as buk m tum to t ik< a place at tlu Ing diruiur-table 
bctwccn Mi Pungli the astiologcr and Pcggy ('anlord, the 
olch i and hss atti um« ol tlu two tomc lt-p u t> girls. Shehad 
t ulu r fm< i s < s but lit t u c w as too long, lic i c hc < k-bemes and 
mouth too big. Siu was tlu emu t i'-paitvpianet, siu toldmc ,tlu 
otlui gul, Maisu Dawc. a ratlu - pluinp and (hniph-and cuils 
lmuuttc, not unlikc a morc s< pl wtuated Plis II,s Robinson, was 
tlu soubicttc ol tlu tioupe. Shc was sitting opposite, ruxt to 
l nele Nick, who w.isn t bothciing to talk to lur and looked 
deetuntkd, piobabh lucaiise lie halcd c iting m tlus boaiding- 
house stsle Musu ode red inc a pioh s lonally bright snnle, 
so 1 srmled back, and Und< Nu 1 inght it and ga\e mc a haid 
look. Ilu u w c i c sc \ c rai othn p< ople the u, but d 1 knt w tluir 
nanus then, I ccitainly don’t now, and 1 think iluy must have 
bcen holiday-makers. 

Peggv Canloid, I discoveic*d was an intdhgent girl, but 
veis csnical. dn hated Blackpool and her concert-party w'ork. 
‘'Iwo long shows a da\, don’t foigct. Your two turns a night 



are just a rest-cure. I’m at that piano for the best part of my 
five hours. Fm so bad-tempered in the afternoons, wishing I 
was somewhere else, anywhere, half the time I play too loud 
and fast, and then we have a row afterwards. But it’s all the 
same—the kids are making such a noise. What about this 
murder of yours? Tessie says an Inspector from Scotland Yard 
called this morning. Walrus moustache, she says. Don’t start 
taking an inlerest in Tessie. She’s just longing to nab somebody 
and get out of hcre. A baritone on the North Pier had your 
room the week before last, and Tessie was in and out of it all 
hours. Look at poor Maisie—daren’t *“at her pud. I can eat 
anything—and do- and evcu then Fm hungry half the time, 
after pounding that dam’ piano. I was playing in a lad i es’ 
trio at Harrogate before I came here, and it was misery—the 
other two were wrapped up in eat Ii other, and I never set eyes 
on a man under fifty-five, and I thought Fd go mad thumping 
out those foul Indian Lovo Lyrics. The other two lovcd ’em— 
tliey were each less than the dust beneath the other’s chariot 
wheel. Come in and Inne a diink one night. You'11 be safe 
with two of us. It's w hen Tessie looks in and wants to knnw 
if you’d likc something special for breakfast, that*s wlun you 
want to w.it< h out. I must lun. CanT keep the kiddies w«.iting.’ 

Wlien I joined Uncle Nick, lic said gloomily: ‘ \\Vd better 
go up to my room. Can’t talk piivatilv down herc. 1 shouldn’t 
have booked us into this monkey-house. Everything in oidti 
along at the Pałace, 1 imaginc. Yes, tliey know how to run a 
\ariety theatie.’ 

Ilis room was fuli of large pieees of furniture meant for 
somewhere <lsc. But there was onlv one easy-chair, and lic 
dropped into it, after taking off his mat and collar, for it was a 
warm afurnoon. I sat on the edge of the bed and felt slcepy 
after the sca air and the heavy meal. 

‘I suppose that Inspector Crabb got hołd of you, didn’t he, lad’’’ 

Tle did.’ And 1 told him what had paswd between the In¬ 
spector and me. 

‘You want to discourage that caper or hc’s going to be a 
bloody nuisancc. Besides, let him do his own w'ork. Thaf’s 
w r hat he’s paid to do. He’s very sharp, by the w'av. Take no 
notice of that moustache. I’vc often scen and hcard him 
mentioncd in London. Not that we’vc anything to be alraid of, 
lad, of couise. Whoever did it, we didn’t.’ 

‘But w'ho did, uncle?’ 
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‘I don’t know—and, to be honest, I don’t much care.’ He 
was smoking a cigar, and now he took it out and looked at it, 
as if it was either very good or vcry bad. ‘Oh—yes, there’s 
something else—I neaily forgot.' He was claboralely casual, 
so that whatcver it was, T fclt he hadn’t nearly foigotten it. 
‘D’you remember that dw arf I picked out, that aftcmoon at 
Joe Bosenby’s? Philip lew by, his name was.’ 

‘I remember him—thc veiy seiious, dignificd one.’ 

‘ That’s him. Weil, tliis morning I sent Pitter a wire telling 
him I want Tewby up hcie if li< 's fire.’ 

Ihis woke me up. ‘Ha\e you woiktd out tlu* two-dwaif 
edut, Unde Nnk:*' 

He hatid to adrnit he hadn't. ‘ N T o, gnc me linie, lad. Tlus 
>s m a dilkient class fiom \oui pictuic tuck, y’know. Vny 
ambitious. But I tbought it nuglit be stlei to ha\e another 
dwaif witli us. Hi can tako ovtr one 01 tv o ol Bamcy’s jobs.’ 
‘Barncy’11 ycli las liead oil. He’s dilficult enough now--’ 

‘I know he is,’ he cut in imtably. ‘You needn’t tell me 
about Bainey. I\e known him a lot longer tlian you have, lad. 
But witli another dwail about—a lot moie rtsponsible than he 
is Bamey 11 havc to mind his p’s and q’s, v\on’t lit:*’ 

‘I supposi so,’ I said doubtfully. ‘But 1 don’t quitt sce -’ 
He cut me shoit again. ‘\ou’u hall-asleip, lad. Go and 
ha\e a nap—you weic up tarły this moining—and I don’t 
want you yawning youi lic ad oll tonight. Wt’vc got to be good 
heie. Theu’11 be two luli liouscs, you'11 stt.’ 

I dorft suppose l’d bet n lymg on my bed len minutes befoie 
1 fi 11 aslicp. But I seem i j unit mbtr dniting towards it through 
a quccr phantasmagona ol Blackpool uowd^ and tłu* promen- 
aclis and pierś, thc Tower and Winter Gaidtns, conieit-party 
giils and Crabb and dwails, al juinblid up and making no 
sense but sornihow tuining bimstti . . . 



A.bout the tiwe tlić first bouse ended, that night, Doris 
Tinglcy was sitting in my di cssing-room, knitting in a sporadic 
angry way and talking about Archie, w ho liad gone to Birming¬ 
ham. Thcre was a knock, and in came Inspector Crabb. 
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‘Evening, Mr Herncastle. Now this must be the young lady 
who vanished out of that box—•’ 

‘ And what if it is? ’ said Doris, looking as if she’d taken an 
instant dislike to him. 

‘This is Inspector Crabb from Scotland Yard,’ I said hastily. 

‘You don’t surprise me,’ said Doris, getting up. She gave 
him one of her blazing looks. ‘Now don’t you start bothering 
me. I wasn’t with thc company when that girl was killed.’ 

‘That’s right, Mrs Tingley, you v»eren’t. Still, we miglit 
have a chat sometimc—’ 

‘ What for? ’ 

‘You might havc sonie idcas about thc rcst of the turns the 
men, of course— ’ 

‘Weil, 1 havcn’t. So don’t waste your tiine.' Still the Hindoo 
maidcn, cxcq)t for her eycs and tonę of voicc, Doris left us, 
banging the door behind her. 

‘Was that ine,’ said Crabb as hc went towards the chair Doris 
had becn sitting on, ‘or is she always like that?’ 

‘ She's always like that. Puls you olf at iiist, but now I like 
her. }Iave you becn in front, Inspector?’ 

‘I have, Mr Herncastle. Yours is easily thc best tum. Ynv 
vcry elever. Now how on eaitb eould she havc gol out Of that 
box? Like to tell me?’ 

‘ No. Not allowed.’ 


‘Quite right. Weil, all I can say is that I’m glad your uncle 
is a law-abiding mail. If we’d had him against us, we’d have 
been in for sonie tumbie. Not that we aren’t in for plenty, as 
it is. Evidcnce that’ll stand up in eoiut, that's ciur chief wony, 
Mr Herncastle. I coukl nanie >ou six murderers walking the 
streets of London this vcry minutę. We knorc thcv"rc guilly, 
but we can't provc it. This coukl tum out to be one of tlicie 
cases. I say, it eould. But it’s carly days yet. Now l’m taking \ou 
into my coufidence, Mr Herncastle 

T’m not surę I want you to. Impettoi.’ 

‘Weil, you remember what 1 said this morning. I like to 
lni\c a wali to bounce the bali against. Now I can't talk freely 


unless you givc me your w ord it'll go no lurther. No—let me 
finish. Tm asking a favour of you. Right. I want \ou on my 
side. But don’t forget—one reason is—’ and he lowered his 
voiee—‘your uncle, Mr Ollanton, has adopted what I think 
is a thoroughly bad attitudc. Mind you. unless hc’s dclibcrately 
concealing c\idence, he’s within his rights. If hc docsn’t want 



to talk to me, I can’t make him. But it’s all the morę reason 
svhy I fecl I can ask you for a bit of co-operation. For instance, 
your word it won’t go on further—eh? * 

‘All right, Inspector.’ 

‘Weil dcnt! Duffield now—what d'you think of him?’ 

‘I don’t rcally know him. I don’t like him because he 
lets his sister do dli the woik while he does all thc showing- 
off.’ 

‘ Quite so. Though shc isn’t his sistei. She’s an old (lamę with 
the hght out. Nowhcre to go. Nothmg to do. Lovcs dogs. Now 
if he' d been killed, sve’d know wheie to look. Hc’s becn in 
tiouble onte for passing dud tlnqucs. But he always knows 
wheie to find w omen—his sort alw as s do. \\hy’d he want to 
stiangle a gul?' 

‘I don't know. But tlien I don’t know' why an>body would.’ 

‘ILisn’t a girl evu woiked sou up and then laughid at you, 
till sou ftlt likt klllulg hci?' 

‘No. l’se ius r ti fclt like killing an)body.’ 

‘ I bclit vc s ou.’ 

‘Tlianks. Bs the way- and I’ve only just iemrrnbeied them, 
though I know it sttms silly what about the Cohnais tlum- 
stls < s ? ’ 

Ci abb shook his head regntlully. ' ’1 hat would havc becn 
nur and neat. Foieigners too, her own soit. But Fuiikss and I 
put them through a mincei. Cast-uon alibis— as good as youis. 
And no motises. The ts\c young ones are puils, and thc oldir 
one, hei uncle, was half-mad witli ragę and gri<(. He talkcd a 
lot. Accuscd tvei}bodv, i itluding that dwail of^ouis —’ 

‘Bamcv? That’s nonsense. IT<’s just a sili) httle inan.’ 

‘So I gatlur. And lic Uft taiły tl it uight, willi youi ts\o other 
mc u. Now ssliat about Lily Fan >'s piamst - Nltrgen? Know 
him?’ 

‘ Yts. And I don’t like him. Or her either.’ 

‘Quite right, Mi Htincastlc. I’ve heaid sonie rumours about 
her. And we can prove Mcrgcn’s a nasly j iecc of work. But I 
don’t see him stiangling that giil.* 

‘Neither do I. Hc’s too oily and joft.’ 

‘And careful. Whoes , er did this suddcnly wtnt mad with 
ragę, I’d say. Do you ste Bert or Ted Lowson mad with ragę? 
By the way, they’re not brothers but cousins. And theyhe 
both engaged to be married, though that doesn’t prove any- 
tliing. They give cath other an alibi and that doesn’t prove 
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anything either. But I don’t see either of them doing this job, 
do you, Mr Herncastle? ’ 

‘No. I just can’t imagine either of them boiiing with auger. 
But thcn they borę mc—on or ofT the stage.’ 

‘Same herc. Weil now, these three young Americans—•’ 

It was at this point that Uncle Nick looked in. ‘ I want you, 
Richard.’ 


‘Good evening, Mr Ollanton,’ said Crabb. ‘Enjoyed your 
tum very much. Best on the bill.’ 

‘Glad to hcar it,’ said Uncle Nick curtly. ‘Want you now, 
Richard—look sharp.’ He went striding along the corridor, an 
imprcssive figurę in his Gangn Dun make-up. 

‘You’ll be sceing me again, Mr Herncastle,’ said Crabb. 
‘But not toniglit. Ta-ta!’ 

As soon as I’d lollowed Uncle Nick into his dressing-room 
and had closed ilu* door behind mc, lic said: ‘You don’t w r ant 


to encourage that chap to sit about herc, lad.’ 

‘ I’rn not doing. But lic says he has to talk to me becausc you 
won’t let him talk to you, uncle.’ 

‘ Weil, if I can say no, so t an you.’ 

‘Is that a good idea?’ 

I cxpectcd him to say it was, Uncle Nick being fond of his 
own idcas, but lot ome he didn’t. ‘No, pethaps vou’re riglit. But 
dori’t encouiage him, that's all.’ He dropped his voicc almost to 
a wdiisper. ‘ Open that door—quietly but quic kly—-jct k it open.’ 

I did, but there was nobody about. *J)id you think Crabb 


would be listening out there?’ I said as I closed it again. ‘Hc’s 


a bit cleveicr than that, 1 lancy.’ 


‘I know. But 1 just wanted to make surc.’ He waited a 


moment. ‘Now l’\c had a wire froin Pitter to say that dw'axf, 


Philip Tcwby, will be herc tomonow. Iłis tiain gets in at four, 
and 1 want you to meet him. You can’t miss him no matter 
how many pcoplc come olFthc train.’ 

‘But whete do I take him? We can’t start looking for digs—’ 

‘I know, I know, lad.’ He didn’t raise his voicc but he madę 
it sound very sharp, and he glared at me. ‘You don’t need 
to tell mc the town’s fuli up. Just listen, that’s all. I’ve madę 
arrangements with a woman I used to know. She can find a 
corner for him. Here’s lier namc and address.’ He hauded mc 


a slip of paper. 

‘All right, I take him to this address,’ I said rather sulkily. 
‘But thcn what?’ 
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Uncle Nick surprised me again. Instead of morę sharp 
tones and morę glaring, he looked thoughtful and muttered: 
‘That’s right. Then—what? He’d better see the act a few timcs. 
But I don’t want him backstage. I’ll havc to make somc 
arrangement. Look—tell him whcre we’re staying, then tell 
him to come and see me at half-past eleven —that’s on Wednes- 
day morning, of course. And anothcr thing while I lemernber. 
I want you out of thcre by clcven o’t lock, lad. Takc ont of those 
giils for a walk on the prom. Anyhow, make suro you’re out 
of the way. And if you want to go a walk with your friend 
Inspector Ciabb, that’11 be all nght to me. Nowyou know what 
you have to do, Ricliaid. Isn’t that the callboy?’ 

‘Ycs. I’m going. And 1 know what I have to do.’ But I 
di'ln’t move, though he was now facing the minor, leady to 
attend to his make-up. ‘Just one thing, umie. \Vhat’s this all 
about?’ 

‘My business, not yours. I umy nced anothei dwaif, that s 
all. Don’t get big-headed, lad. You’ll be telling me how to iun 
the act, ncxt. Now bugger olf.’ 

I was glad that night w licu Peggy and Maisie, the concert- 
par v y girls, who finished later than wt did, came bursting in 
lor supper. When I felt aggiieved, in those days, I was inclined 
to take lefugc in long sulky silences —a bad habit that Fvo 
tried to get lid of-and if that’s how I wantcd tj behave, 
Uncle Nick was the List man to try to talk mc out of it. We both 
needed some fcmale chattcr, and the girls, Irce at last after a 
long day, w ci c as ready for talk as they werc for food. 

‘Ham again,’ said Pegg>. ‘Theic must be morę ham caten in 
this town than any place in the world. Pcrhaps it’s ham that 
makes ’em so stupid. We’d the stupidcst audience tonight 
Fve ever known. Talk about dcase! Poor Sid Baxtrr—he’s 
our cornedian, and he’s really vcry clever—was down to comic 
poste ard jokes and mothers-in-law and lodgers and kippers 
and drunks and W.C. gags. It must break his heart.’ 

‘Peggy, I didn’t tell you,’ Maisie cricd, ‘but when he came 
off after the sketch, he coughed and coughed and there was 
blood on his handkerchief. Lorna—that’s his wife,’ she said 
to us, ‘she’s our vocalist—she was terribiy upset again—and she 
started erying in the dressing-room.’ 

‘I don’t like life,’ Peggy announced. ‘It’s no use. I’ve tried 
it and I don’t like it.’ She looked across at us defiantly. 

‘A couple of glasses, Richard,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘Then 
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perhaps these young ładies will take a glass of champagne with 
me.’ 

‘Thanks very much, Mr Ollanton,’ said Maisie. ‘I could 
just do with one.’ 

‘So could I,’ said Peggy. ‘Thank you. But what about it, 
Mr Ollanton? You’re a star tum—booked up for years—loads 
of money—so I suppose you think life’s wonderful.’ 

‘No, I don’t.* Ur.de Nick frowned and said nothing for a 
moment or two. ‘I don’t dislike lifc thc way you scem to do. 
But thcn you may be a fish out of water. I’m not. l’m where I 
want to be, doing what I want to do. But cven so, there’s nothing 
wonderful about it. Most of the timc it’s like—let’s say—living 
with a lion. One day you can make it jump through hoops, or 
even ride on its back. But get careless, make a wrong move, 
and it’U have you in a corner and be tearing an arm olf.’ 

‘ When do you takc it easy thcn?’ This was Maisie. 

‘You don’t.’ 

And I knew hc meant that. I thought too how odd it was that 
hc should be so tirelessly conrerned with stage magio when, 
bccause of some deep flaw in his naturę, he couldrft enjoy, 
couldn’t even recognise, the magical element in life, all the 
enchantinents of love and art to wilieh, I was sute, fie was 
blind and dcaf. And perhaps it was to compensatc himself for 
this loss that he had built up such a high fbrtress of pride. 

But now Peggy was talking again. “Iii tell thc truth—and to 
heli with gitlish reticence. I’ni no great treat, but 1 can bang 
and rattle on a piano for hours, keep accounts, cook and sew 
and scrub, if I have to, and lin not afraid to take my clothes 
olf— 5 

‘Darling, what’s this?’ cried Maisie. 

“Shut up and listen. That's mc, thcn. And 1 do believc 
that if any man I knew to be clean, sober, kind and capablc 
of earning a steady four hundred a year, asked me to marry 
him, I’d nail him on the spot. How about it, Mr Ollanton?’ 

‘Sorry, Miss Canford. To begin with, I’m married already—’ 

‘We could live in sin—’ 

‘And you wouldn’t suit me. You’re too intelligcnt.’ 

‘This is your chance, Maisie. But don’t you like intelhgent 
women? ’ 

‘Not to live with. I like to be thc one who supplies the 
intelligence. Now Richard herc, he’s different—’ 

‘He’s too young—’ 
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‘He wasn’t for a ceitain West End actiess I could name, 
older tlian you gii Is—* 

‘Oh—shut up, uncle.’ I was embarrassed by the stares of 
the tw o girls, curious and speculative, and not by any memories 
of Julie, now a non-haunting ghost. Ali that intensc and choking 
c\citemcnt, that racing and pounding of the blood, not long 
ago, and now—nothmg! But wre werc interrupted herc by 
little Mi Pringle, the astrologer, w ho came trotting in from the 
kitchen carrying a tiay that lu lii a laige cup of tocoa and some 
bist uits. 

‘Good evcning all,’ he said. ‘May I sit with vou ;ł I heard 
\our soices and fclt I netdtd a little toinpaiiy. I’ve becn haril at 
uoik all cvening up in my ioom.’ 

1 > ome and sit by me, Mr Pringle, said Maisie. ‘ You know 
1 love you.’ 

ile sat bcside her, nodding and simling. Uncle Nitk was 
stating at him. ‘Do you really mean you’\c bccn hard at woik 
ali esuiing^’ Uncle Nick asked him. 

‘Cutainly I ha\e, Mr Ollanton,’ said Mi Piingle, soli ran 
.md dignifkd nowr. ‘Why do you sound surpiisid?’ 

‘Weil, I lmagiiud—that— wali, you wue 011 to somcthing 
that duln’t reąuire any haid work.’ 

‘In fact you thought I w»as a chailatan,’ sud Mr Piingle. 

J ak mg money' lor domg notlung.’ 

Mr Piingle woiks sery veiy hard,’ said Maisie, looking 
n pioachfully at Uncle Nick. ‘And he only chaiges half-a- 
(town for giving advice, based on the stars. And only ten 
slullings for a fuli horostope, which takes him hours and hours. 
^ ou ought to see his room. It’s fuli of shelves of star maps 

and things. It’s all— scientifu —isn’t ii, Mr Piingle?’ 

‘Ceitainly lt is, my dcar. Tliough ihere’s philosophy and art 
in lt as wdl. All very ancient.’ 

‘ I knowr that,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘But I never thought you took 
jt suiously.’ 

‘If I didn’t, Mr Ollanton,’ said Mr Bungie gravcly, ‘I 
wouldn’t cali mvself an astrologer. T knowr other and easier 
w ay s of carrung a lising, you knowr. Onginally, T wras a jeweller 
and watch-maker, apprentired to the trade. I can still repair 
a w atch or clock if I havc to.’ 

‘Mr Pringle,’ Peggy told us, ‘is veiy clever as wrell as being 
an old swectie. I’m not suie myself about all these stars and 
influences of his—’ 
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‘ Peggy, you can’t say that,’ Maisie brokc in excitcdly. 

Look how right he was about—you-know-who—’ 

‘I was right about him too,’ said Peggy gloomily. ‘The 
artful blighter.’ 

‘Weil now, Mr Pringle,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘Tm in the magie 
linę myself, as you know. So I’ll make a bargain with you. You 
come and have a look at my magie at the Pałace—take a night 
ofF—and Fil have half-a-crown’s worth of advicc from the 
stars or a fuli ten-bob’s worth of horoscope, just as you pleasc.’ 

Mr Pringle nodded solemnly, looking hard at Uncle Nick 
over his spectacles. ‘ Very well, Mr OHanton. That’s a bargain. 
In the meantime, Fil give you a little advice for nothing. 
You’re a Taurus, I believe. No, no, never mind about that. 
You come and tell me exactly when and where you were bom, 
sometime tomorrow morning. But I can tell you now you’rc 
about to engage yoursclf in something that’s vcry diflicull and 
might be tery dangerous. So you must bc vcry vcry careful. But 
then you know that, Mr Ollanton. Am I right? ’ 

‘You might be,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘And then again—you 
might not, Mr Pringle.’ He soundcd carclcss and casual, just 
avoiding the contemptuous. But whilc this might do for Mr 
Pringle and the girls, it wouldn’t do for mc, who kn<*w him so 
much better. I could catch behind this tonę faint echocs of 
a shocked surprise. Uncle Nick, I could have sworn, really was 
engaged in something that was very difiicult and might be very 
dangerous. lt was fine again, the next morning, but there was a 
strong fresh wind ruffling up the sea and there secmed to be salt 
in the air as I walked at a sharp pace along the main promen¬ 
adę, as far as the North Shorc and back. To my relief, I didn’t 
run into Inspector Crabb, but then, when I left the promenadę 
to return to the digs, I saw him across the road, talking to two 
men outside a pub. And then, as I hurried along, I had just 
time to see that the two men were Sam and Ben Hayes. 

There were plenty of people coming ofF the London train 
that I had to meet at four, but I had no difliculty finding Philip 
Tewby, so like and yet so unlike Barney. He was struggling 
with a suitease nearly as big as himself, and though he refused 
to hand it over to me, he agreed to let me share his grip on the 
handle. It was like walking with a magicałly transformed 
Barney. Philip Tewby was an extremely serious and dignified 
little man, very neatly dressed, whereas Barney always looked 
hopclessly shabby and slovenly, as if he had long ago given up 
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all hope of improving his appearance. We were beaten in the 
rush for taxis at the station, but then, fortunately, becausc 
people were pointing and grinning at a young man and a 
dwarf carrying a suitoase between them, we found a taxi along 
the road. Afttr I had read out the name—it was Mrs Schurer 
—and the addiess from the slip of paper Uncle Nick had 
given me, and we were on our way, Philip Tewby and I settlcd 
down to somc solcmn convcrsation. 

‘Before I forget, Mr Tewby/ I began, ‘I have an urgent 
message to you from Mr Ollanton. You must go and see him at 
half-past eleven tomoirow morning.’ And I gave him the 
address of our boarding-house. ‘ Don’t fail to be there, becausc 
my uncle seems to think it’s very important.’ 

‘Tf it’s important to him, Mi Herncastle,’ said Philip Tewby 
gravcly, ‘then it’s important to mc.’ And he pullcd out a 
pocket-book and madę a notę of the time and the addiess. 
T’m looking forward to wwking with Mr Ollanton, who i c 
vcry wcll known and much respected in the profession. IIave 
}ou any idea what is being planned for me. Mi Herm astle:*' 
"No, 1 haven’t, Mr Tewby. No doubt my uncle will cxplain. 
IIavc you been to Blackpool before:*’ 

T’or one season, a few ycars ago. At the Tower Citeus. 
Rurining on and falling about, bctw'ccn the acts, with the 
clow ns. To amuse the childrcn, Mr Herm astle—of all agrs. 
I’m fond of young childien—I lihc to hcar them laugh— but 
not the others, Mr Hcrncastle, not the otbers. I saw very hltle 
ot the town itself—with two performanees a day, Mr Hern- 
< astle, and often feeling veiy tned—two of the rlowns weic 
always very rough. But 1 am a seiious man, Mr Hcrncastle, 
and I think life is a seiious busines-, and a whole large town 
dcvoted only to frivohty and foolishness and greed—can that 
be a good thing for our country, Mr Herncastlc'*’ 

‘Probably not. But you ought to see the place 1 these people 
(omc from, Mr Tewby. We’ve been playing somc of tłum. No 
wonder they come rushing here to chmk tłv*'r monry away.' 

Hc turned to look up at me with hi wise sad dwarfV cycs. 
‘I’m not blaming them, Mr Hcrncastle. But should all this 
money be thrown away herc? What if they began to spend the 
money at homc, to make those places better? We have so many 
dii ty, ugly towns, Mr Hcrncastle.’ 

‘I know we have, Mr Tewby. I’vc been going round some 
of them sińce I saw you last.’ 
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‘That wasn’t a pleasant afternoon for me, Mr Hemcastle. 
Not until Mr Ollanton asked me my name and what experience 
l’d had, and I thought it might lead to an engagement. Do you 
know this Mrs Schurer, Mr Hemcastle? ’ 

‘ No, but she must be somebody my uncle knows. The town’s 
fuli up, and he must have asked her if she could find him a bed 
for you.’ 

‘ I appreciate that very much, Mr Hemcastle. It was thought- 
ful of him—most thoughtful.’ 

I agreed that it was, and then told myself it was surprising 
too, because 1 nevcr thought of Uncle Nick being thoughtful in 
this sense. But then there was something peculiar and mysteri- 
ous anyhow about this suddcn enlistment of Philip Tewby, 
when we didn’t seem to need him in the act; and I remembered 
Uncle Nick’s equally peculiai and mysterious manner. And 
why, for instance, had 1 to leave the digs, next morning, w cli 
before Tewby was due thcrc? 

Mrs Schurcr livcd in a ncwish row ol houses olF the North 
Shore. When we luggcd Tewby's suitease up to the front door, 
we could hcar two people insidc shouting at each other. Mrs 
Schurcr answered my ring; she was an older, henna-haired 
Doris Tinglcy, and looked as if shc'd just been -diouting. But 
she seemed glad to sce us; perhaps she felt shc’d been shouting 
long enough. 

‘Coine in, eonie in. Vou’re Nick OUanton’s nephew, arc 
you? Pleascd to meet you. I used to be with Nick. And this is 
the—’ 

‘Mr Tewby,’ I eut in hastily. 

‘How d’you do? lt’s just a smali attic room, Mr Tewby, 
but it’s clean and comfortable.' 

‘It will be just what I want, tliauk you, Mrs Schuier.’ 

We were now standing in a little hallway, which im- 
mediately bccamc too crowdcd when a fat man joined us. Ile 
had a scarlet moon of a face; he was wearing a shirt open at 
the neck and trousers that refused to meet at the top, round his 
great belly; and he was smoking a cigar in enraged short pufls, 
like an indignant locomotive. 

‘And this is my husband, Max. You might have ovcrheard 
me having words with him. Weil, Fil show you your room, Mr 
Tewby—leave the bag down here just now. And Max, you can 
let steam ofT, talking to this young man.’ 

Max Schurer’s English was fluent enough, too fluent, but 
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he spoke with a thick foreign accent that must bc left to the 
imagination. He took me into a sitting-room that was filled 
with knick-knacks, stage photographs, and newspapers, all 
kinds of newspapers, foreign as well as English. ‘You wish a 
glass of bcer? No? Then pardon me—I am very thirsty after 
shouting with my wife.’ And then he filled and draincd in one 
vast gulp a glass of lager. 

‘We make a big argument,’ he bcgan, after picking up his 
cigar and looking at it suspiciously. ‘ I say we leave this country 
—not to Germany or France, no bloody fear, but to Holland, 
to Suitzeiland, to Dcnmark or Sweden. I am a chef—I am 
here at the Mctropole—so I can work any place. Holland, 
Sw itzerland, Dcnmark, Su eden,’ he shouted, as if they wcre 
wulway stations we wcre artiving at all at oncc. 

I began to think he was barmy. *Why do you want to go 
to those places? \Vhat’s the matter w'ith this country?’ 

‘Sometime pcrl.aps I tell you all that is inattei with this 
country,’ he shouted. ‘But now I wish to leave, to go to one 
of those places, because soon tlicie will be Wat. Yes, yes, yes 
—War, Wai, War, Wai!’ He giabbed sonie newspapers and 
shook thim under my nosc. ‘Arthduke Francis Fcidinand is 
assassinated at Sarajevo. You have scen?’ 

‘I read something about it.’ 

‘I have worked in Vienna. I have worki d in Belgrade— 
though only for three moriths— teirible. I think about inler- 
national aflairs. Austria will ask. too much of the Scrbs. Then 
tlicie w'ill be War.’ 

‘I dare say. But there'> alw.ays sonie sort of war down 
theie—’ 

‘ Dcnvn there? It is not down there. It will be everywhere. 
It will be here. Why do you thirk I tell my wife wc must go? 
Seibia brings in Russia. Austria biings in Germany. Russia 
brings in France, which brings in Britain. Then Europę is on 
fire. Except in the places w here I wish to go. Nonę of this can 
I make my wife understand. Ah—you Brilish—with your 
sulfragettes and votes for women and homc lule for Ircland 
and five hundied rifles going to Ulster—when soon there will 
be War — War — War. Not a littlc Balkans w'ar~but one big 
terrible heli of a war between the Great Powers—’ 

‘Now stop it, Max,’ said his wife, returning. ‘And take poor 
little Mr Tewby’s bag up for him—do you good, State you’re in.’ 
After he’d gone, she smiled apologetically at me. ‘ I heard him 
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going on at you, just the way he does at me. You mightn’t 
believe it, the way he’s just been shoudng and carrying on, but 
there isn’t a nicer kinder man in this town than my Max, and 
he’s a very clever chef, he can get work anywhere, and he only 
came to the Metropole because I wanted to be here. But he 
will go on and on about all this foreign politics—and what 
Austria said to Italy or what Germany ’11 say to Russia, as if they 
were a lot of ąuarrelsome people living further along the Street. 
It’s his hobby really. Do you go in for it? ’ 

‘No, I don’t, Mrs Schurer. I prefer painting.’ 

‘Isn’t that nicc? I wish he did—or fretwork or stamps or 
something. He says it’s because he comcs from Alsace. He’s 
got two pals—one from the Metropole and another from the 
Imperial—and some nights they argue here, top of their voices, 
till all hours—and I have to keep knoć king on the ceiling. 
Weil, I suppose a man has to have something—and it’s not like 
he was gambling or going out w ith other w omen bul when he 
starts saying there’ll be a war and we oucdit to go li\e in Sweden 
or somewhere, I begin to lose my patienoe.’ She w.iitc d a 
moment, as if listening. ‘IJe’s taking his time Corning bark, 
isn’t he? D’you think he’s started an argument with pooi httle 
Mr Tewby? ’ 

Aft er the first house, that night, Umie Nick asked me to 
bring him the still-boots from our prop basket below. ITe had 
worked on these with Sam and Ben, aller that time when Barney 
nearly fell, but he hadn’t put The Rival Afaęuiatis back into the 
act, and so w'C hadn’t uscd them. 

‘And vou’d better find some stiong paper or a bit of dotli,' 
Umie Nic k went on. ‘l’m taking them to the cligs.’ 

1 must have stared at him. 

‘Weil, get on with it, lad,’ he said irritably. ‘I know what I’m 
doing, even if you don’t. And there’s no reason why you should 
have everything explained to you. Just takr an order for once. 
Oh—and what about Philip Tewbs?’ 

‘I lcft him having an argument with Max Srhurer about 
international affairs,’ 1 replied, with a grin. ‘But I’d alreadv 
warned him you wanted to see him in the morning. He '11 
be there—he’s a thoughtful rcsponsible little man.’ 

‘I dare sav,’ said Uncle Nick glooinily. ‘But if I’d known 
what I know r now, I’d have had no dwarfs in the act. They’re 
as bad as women.’ 
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Nlxt morning, włDNFSDAY, obeymg Uncle Nick’s strange 
mstiuctions, I wtnt out about cjuaittr to clt\en, with a skctcłi- 
booŁ but no pamts, not wiślanej to tolhtt a Blackpool trowd. 
Low clouds wat begmmng to settl<, and lt looktd ab lf lam 
was on lts wa\. IIowevtr, I was ablt to spcnd ncarly two houis 
wandcrmg about the big fanground utai thc South Shore, and 
shttt hing amthing thit caught my t\e. Hus was a w oni i ful 
tim< ołl , a u fu shing u lt ast fiomnn growmg and darktmng 
bt nildumcnt. I forgot about tlu muidti and Inspcttoi Ciabb 
and Lntle \ick’s mci easnigl) odd bilnuour. 'Ihere aic all 
m inntr of strangc 01 attiactnt shapcs m a big fairgiound, 
sona hne patchts of colour too and 1 mad( notes of tncm 
Vnd thrre wtic not too mam ptoplt ihout at fnst, so altogithei 
I had a good moining. W httn vtr I tould li\« and fum non, if 
nnl\ foi an lioui 01 so, as a pamtii and not is somtbody on thc 
\ ui u stagt, I ftlt bitttr at omt, tasiti and mon boptful 
a id tonfult tit, and tlns t \pl mis win, win u I w is tut oll fi om 
p miting and drawing, wlu n 1 ft lt 1 < ouldn l bc amtlnng but i 
ifiung inan m \amtv, 1 w is so ofttn liitlimtl to fttl tlaikly 
luwiltltud ind i lthci ptssumstn, is if 1 was about to bt losl 
foi (\tr ni a confusing and i \ il woild 

lt btgm to i un ni tłu t ul\ aftunoon so I wtnt along to 
tht \\iritd Giuhns, wontl nn whi* 1 would tlnnk about tlu 
pl u o now, not hu mg \iMticl lt sum 1 w is i sthoolboy and 
tli//) with wond i it its urm of ar ustintiits. fhtrt mmt lia\o 
hi tn at lt ist i llioiis md p< opI< d i < in<( m tht (i oiinous bab¬ 
inom I wantldttł lountl thc lowist baltony, likt the ditss 
ciule of a tlu atu, oic monall) stojiping to look down on tłu 
diitus, stdng mysclf as a tht u lud lOtul obsmir but 
stdtth hoping, I tlunk, to pu V up somt a tor ishrngl) pitt ł y 
gul w ho- if tht tnagit worktd—v ould b< by lurstlf and 
longmg to lmtt somcbod) likt nie But as tht magie wasn’t 
w oi king, tht fcw girls w ho wrren t daiuing wt u tither in pairs 
oi with mothtis oi aunts, and an\liow not om of them w , as 
astomsfungly pietts. 

Ihen tht orchestra movtd into slow waltz-tmu, and all thc 
partneis on the llooi took thrtt sttps, swmging clasptd liands, 
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andtńen waltzed threesteps—I think that’s right, butIcan't 

be surę bccause it is well over forty years sińce I last saw this- 
particular dance, which I bclieve was called ‘The Ycleta’. 
It was very popular at that time, espccially in places lilcr 
Blackpool, where a thousand or morę could do it togethcr, 
making a dclightful moving pattcrn. The working girls in the 
provinces werc as skillcd in this slow graccful dance as their 
social supcriors wcre in London, where I had scen thcm, in 
their ‘bunny-hugs’ and ‘turkey-trots’. And as there v\ere not 
cnough young men, many of those girls, that afternoon, were 
dancing togethcr, better offthan they v'ould havc been with the 
newer and morę fashionablc dances, morę highly charged with 
scx. I forget what Yiennese waltz, by Leli ar or Oscar Stiaus. 
was being played, probably something out of The Lount oj 
Lmemhurg or A Waltz Dream , but I know it helped me to lose 
inyselfin the scene. And I wasn't pleased to fi ud myself jerked 
out of it by Inspector Crabb. 

‘ Yery nice, Mi Herm astlc,’ lic said, sitling dowm besidr me 
and putting his wet bowler on the bio.id leclge of the bale urn. 
‘Ycr\ like indeed. But I still say it fiightens me.’ 

‘Oh- in herc too, it fiightens you, Inspector.’ 

‘That’s right. Outside, inside, all the same. But then*I doift 
sec what vou sec. I h.i\<- to look a lat longer and liaider. And 
tlicrc b r a Biinkky, a Matka\, a Strat ton down thnr, 

kc cjńng nit o timo 

‘Who »iTt* tlir\?’ 

* 

‘Murdcrcis, Mr llerncasilc. Sonic of the tcw wc cauęht. 
And sińce 1 saw you 1 ist, l'\o nm into h.df-a-clo/c n moic widc 
bo\s from London not up lino for tluii lualth or anybodv 
c1m'\s. T1k\Vc not mv lomcrn tlicie* davs, ot coursc -]\c 

4 1 

other lish to fry- but i lit "cm know I spotted ’em. Nim 
about these two men you work with, Mr Herncastlc -Sam 
Ilayes and Ben llayes—ean you tell me anything about 


‘Not much. Except w hen we’re on stage or ba< kstage, I 
see nothing of thcm. Td cali tliem reliable- but duli.’ 

“Bettiug men, though, aren t thcy ;> Betting men losc oftener 
thnn they win. Right? Thcn they need moncy. That’s )our 
wcakncss when you're a betting man.’ 

‘It’s always seeined to mc a stupid business. But Sam and 
Ben have never asked me to lend them anv monew’ 

* s 

“What about Mr Ollanton? Do they ask him?’ 
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* I*d hate to tell you what Uncle Nick would say if they tried 
to touch him. He’s a hard man, Inspector.’ 

The dancers were applauding the band or themselvcs now; 
thc delightful moving pattern was just a lot of people; thedance 
was done. And I wished they would all begin again and that 
Crabb would go away. 

‘But would you say—a ruthless man?’ Crabb was giving a 
fairly good imitation of a person passing the time with small- 
talk. ‘ Or would that be going too far, Mr Hernc astle? ’ 

‘I think much too far, Inspector. But ofcourse I’m prejudieed 
in his favour. Hc’s treated me very v\ell on the w hole, but then, 
aftrr all, hc is my mothcr’s brother.’ 


‘Has a wifc living in Brighton, Pm told,’ said Crabb, still 
dning his small-talk act. ‘They don't get on—eh? Then hc 
was living with what’s-her-naine—Cissie Mapcs, wasn’t he? 
Cot rid of her ratlier in a hurry, didn't hc? Oli- - it ninst be the 
I.aneers now, the w .ty thcy’re forming up. Never cared for thc 
Lancers myself. What about strctching our legs?’ 

He esamincd his bowler, gave it a rub with the insidc of his 
mackintosh, was about to put it on but then changed his rnind, 
and then wc began moving round the bark of thc balrony. 
The band went into snmc jiggety-joggety I.aneers tune, whieh 
I eould hcar as a background to the talk that Crabb poured into 


my ear. 

‘Had a word with this Cissie Mapcs before I came up herc. 
Not under suspieion ofcourse, as Furncss told you. But I thought 
she might have noticed something I could use. When they’re 
not lying tlieir little heads otf- and most of ’en. cau’t resist il— 
women often tell you something useful. T hey notiee morę than 
men do. Thcy’re detcctives by instiuct.’ 

‘And what did you get out ofpoor Cissie, Inspector?’ 

‘Ah—you say poor Cissie. Do you know why?’ 

‘Weil, chidly, I think, because my uncle was ratlier hard on 
her.’ 


* Weil, unless she’s vcrv lucky—and I don't think she’s going 
to bc—I’d say she’ll be on thc streets very shortly. And then 
the next time I see her, if evcr I do, she'11 be in a bark be.droom, 
Paddington way, with her throat cut—’ 

‘Oh—shut up!’ I stopped to glare at him. ‘Look—I’m sorry, 
Inspector, but I was fond of Cissie—’ 

He took my arm, really to start us moving again, but I felt 
almost as if hc were arresting me. ‘How fond? Didn’t go to bed 
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with her, did you? No, I know that. She told me. You were just 
friends, she said. Right. Then I offended you, didn’t I, by saying 
she’d be going on the streets? I’m a nasty brutal chap—eh? 
But I don’t want her to go on the streets, though I’m not her 
friend. You are —right? But what will you do to make surę she 
doesn’t go on the streets? FU tell you. Not a bloody thing, my 
boy. I just might, but you won’t. Nor your uncle, who used her 
and then stopped using her. So how much are your delicate 
linę feelings worth—eh? And d'you know where you’re living? 
On the inoon. Not down herc, where a lively girl, just being silly 
as livcly girls often are, suddenly finds wmc lingers round her 
throat and gets turned into a piece oł meat. And if I feel 
frightened in a place like tlm, where it’s all amusement and 
silliness, it’s because I know there aie tigers loose. 1 live with 
that knowlcdge, young man, cbiy and night.’ This time lic 
stopped. We were in a blank coiridor, where the ballroom 
ended and the band rould haidlv be lieaul. ‘ No w is tlieie anv- 
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thing you can tell nie that I ouglit to know?' 

w No, tlicie hrft, lnspector,’ 1 as^inrd hini earnestly. 
c ALI right, then. Lnjoy youtsdf. Hut be ran ful. r Ilirre’s 
cnough chip round hm* to lay up a htigadc ofcavalr\, hoises 
and all. (lood aftrrnoon, Mr limu astle/ 


Hic five or six days that followed tliis encounter in the 
Winter Gai deus wue \ery strange ituleid. To begin with, this 
was Bla< kpool in earlyjul), the bit? holida) season, with the 
wholr pla< c craiiuned and roaring wilii munis and dads and 
kids and giily-giils and imitation Kaiuts. f J'w (iri^at the Filbeit , 
the Kmit with the K\ Basil Hallam was singine.) Anything that 
tould tlaim a few pennies or trap a M\ptncr was in fuli swing. 
From the iowdy-dowdy South Shoie to the moie genie* 1 Noith 
Shore, the bolid.ly moiuy of the innoiu.ts was castading, down 


into the shows, eating housrs, sliops that sold uothing worth 
haviug, the v\ine lotlges and pnbs, into the outstretched hands 
of pierrots and buskci s, pliotom apheis, lakę aiutioneers, hoarse 
vendors of peppermint and pineapplc BUukpool Rock and ice- 
c ream and randy floss, fortune-tellers, dealers in comic hats, 
false noses, miniaturo walking-stieks, w T ater pistols, balloons, 
and the things that rolled out as you blew and madę rude 
noises. And there were mornings w ł hen nothing scemed real 
except the ehildren hurrying w ith their burkets and spades and 
the wind blowing from the sea. And abo\e it all, an iron up- 
raised finger by day, a narrow eonstellation by night, rosę the 




Tower, not new even then and scemingly a giant toy, but really 
perhaps a presage of a coming muiderous age of to wers. 

It was strange to wonder at it all during the day and then 
find oncsclf evory night in the middle of it at the Pałace, w here 
the same people laughed and clapped and Oo’d and Ah’d as 
if they'd ncver been in a raricty theatre before. Lily Farris, 
with the mclodious giilish sentiment concocted by Alergen, 
and the Ragtime Three, w ho mado the most noise, were their 
fasourites. However, they were always ready to admire and 
applaud Umie Nirk, though he had to work harder than usual 
to capturc the attuition uf such audiences, noisy and restless 
and unable to concentiate fen lung—he was at his best in front 
of people w ho wcic ciosek attentive, su ptkal, defying him to 
bamboozle them—and 1 oitiii caught a sardonic glint in his 
eye. But in any cvent, he wasift his customaty si li'timing this 
Blaekpool time. 

But what was sti angor still was to w and ci about in this vast 
idiolic. holiday-eainival undtr the influence, as I soon was, of 


lnspeelor (Irabb. 1 łan into him somewheie evei) day, and he 
always insisted upon t.ilking. Ile had his own piofessional 
u.ist ns of (omsc 1 kutw iiMinctkck tliat nally he was 
always haid at woik -but lunsol iłunk he enjoyed ernptying 
and darkening the scene lor me, Miipping it of all its silly 
pink llesh to show me the haid and olten muiderous bones. 
Sometimes, quite delibeiately, I tliiuk, he would biiefly describe 
some olher case of nmrdu in w hit h he’d been involved, ollermg 


mc the coipse, the sc attei (d clues, the closing of the net, the 

murdeier tinppcd. I( was as if he madę me sec, lunning through 

the coloured paper and the gold and siker tinsel of this Black- 

]>ool holiday scene, a sc.uht void diipping willi blood. He 

destroved whatesei innoc ence it had. And it was heie 'hat the 
* 


sinister feeling, which 1 had fust known, niontlis befoie, w hen 
I had seen all tliose dwaifs at Joe Bosenby’s, airived at its 
climax. Tliis was not Blackpoofs lault, but I never went there 
again. 

The only peison in the aet who wasn’t behaving strangely 
w-as Doris Tingiey, very much herstll il only beeausc Blaekpool 
and its crowds ofrered licr endless exeuses for indignation and 
belligereney. But Doris hated walking, so wc never met during 
the day. Sam and Ben, never livcl\ at any time now sccmed 
fixcd in a sullen withdrawn niood. I ncver saw Barncy cxcept 
on the stage, but then I’d always tried to avoid him bccause he 




irritated me. His competitor or colleaguc, Philip Tewby, 
might have been sent back to London for all I kncw, and the 
only time I mentioned him, Uncle Nick shut me up. As for 
Uncle Nick, now I saw him only at night, for he rarely got up 
before I had gone out and then hc would go ofT somewherc in 
his car. 1 put this down to his dislike of the mid-day boarding- 
housc dinncr, when we all sat round one table, but then I was 
puzzled by his silcnce about wherc he’d been and wliat he was 
doing. On the Sunday, the beginning of the setond w cek, when 
I came back from my walk, Mrs Taggart told me that he must 
have gone off to Flcetwood, because he’d been asking her about 
the road therc and hotcls; but he never said a word about it to 
mc when he returned, faiily latc that night. It wasn"t that he 
w r as unfricndly, making me fccl l’d olfeuded him in sonie way. 
But he scemed completcly self-absoibod and determined no? to 
be communicalive. So I felt shut out, and now that Nancy had 


had plenty of time to reply to my last, my finał sad letter, and 
h.tdift, I felt < oinplrtcly and fmally shut out therc too, and was 
lelt willi the unsoked murder and Ciabb and the Blackpool 
scene and the sinisler feeling. 

So one night 1 auepted the invitation of my neighboms, 
Maisie l)uwe and Peggy Canford, to join them in llirir bcfhoom 
for a diink. Tliey had a bottle of port and I brouglit sonie 
whisky, making a ilasty mistuie if you didrft keep to one drink 
- and we didn'1 - and wc told stories and giggled a lot, and 
Maisie was saticy and naughty and vaguely amorous, silting on 
the (loor and leaning .tg.iinsi my knees, but 1 knew instinctkely 
th.it it was Peggy, sitting across liom us, not touching anybody, 
just staiing, her fuie eyt‘S burning, her wide mouth now a lit tle 
loose, wlio was in the mood for deeds and not morę and morę 


sili)' words. So I wasn't surprised, half an hour after I’d left 
them, to hear her comr creeping into my room. And it wasn't 
much good, and I was sorry bccausc I likcd Pegg)' though I'd 
no n al scxual feeling for hor. After Julie, she scemed inexperi- 
eneed and clumsy, rather emburrassiug, but the tliief trouble 
was that she was thiuking about soine other man, and, befoie 
she left me, she began erying at the thouglit uf him. I fell 
aslecp at once when she did leave me, but an liour or two after- 
wards, witli the port and whisky at war inside mc, I woke and 
had to think after a fashion, though I didn’t w'ant to, and e\erv- 
thing my ntind alighted on scemed either darkly confuscd or 
altogether hateful. 
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Ii \us on the WedneuLn ol the sttond BLukpool wtek th.it 
Lntlt Nitk looktd mto m\ ditssmg-room, ]ust iłttr we’d tome 
up after the fiist house puloi mantr. \nd this 111 jtsdf w as a 
suipnse aftir he d btui so aloof ‘Quiti a stiang. i,’ 1 toki lum 
*Don’t try to be lunne, lad It isn’t eout st\k. Now tlun - 
did you set your fhend Insptttoi Ciabb tod i\> 

‘\ts, ju>it loi a minutę 01 two, tlas aitunoon. Ran mto lum 
be acudtnt, as usual ’ 

‘ i hal s \\h .t i m thmk Did lit s i\ am thmg*’ 
is, lit s ud ht w is going up to 1 ontlon tomoiiow ’ 

‘^ou’it ttitam-*' 

‘l’m ctitain ht sad it, T_ n< Ir \uk ’ 

‘Did ht stcm plt istd with hnnsill ” 

‘Haid to tell willi hun But now \ou ,isk im \ t s, 1 thmk 
ht did.’ 

I nth Nitk nodthd ‘We t ui't t ilk Lut md arnhow I 
ma\ hu< thmgs to do, bisiths mnisim? tlnst biot kin ads foi a 
s< iond time. Now hstt n, lad C omt up to ni) bt dioom sliaight 
altu ‘uppu. If eou vuu going to do amthmg cist havt ont 
of thost gnls, lor instant t -drop it I want you up m my room, 
tlun wt tan tilk 1 akt it t t>\ timing suppu Don t gi\t any- 
bod\ tln linjnt ssion \ou’it t\utid and uip< r to git auay— 
t*\ to sum natui d but a nnnutt oi u\o altu 1 \t gone up, 
\ou lollow mt Right J And kttp youi htad sutwtd on, lad 
^otihe going to mul it ’ 

Ii\e lnmutcs altu ht’d lift tht suppu tabk, I d joincd him 
m his room lit lotktd tht dooi md tlun put two clians as far 
away tioni it as tht\ would go ‘Sit tlun, 1 ul And kttp your 
\oite down. And ił I forgtt and laist mm , just runind mt 
Now ont of two thmgs is going to happen mmoiiow Lithtr 
Ciabb u going to I ondon, as ht told y»i\ and ii hc is, then hc’s 
going to tell his suptnoi olhttrs he’s cracktd tht Colmar Case 
and to ask for a wanant. Oi hc’s banking on you ttlhng mc he’s 
gonc to London—and hc’ll keep out of the way until evenmg — 
and tht n he’U spnng the trap And < ltlier w-ay l’m r< ady to het 
an\ monty thue’11 be a couplt of plam-clothfs mtn outsidc 
that stage dooi tomonow night. Howeecr, I’\e madę my 



preparations. But I need your help, lad. So now I’ve got to 
put it to you.’ 

Then I understood, in a flash, what I ought to have seen 
days and days bcfore. Perhaps I did, but had immediately 
buried the thought. ‘It was Barney, wasn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, it was Barney all right. And of course Sam and Ben 
lied when they told the policc he’d left early with them that 
night. 1 ’hey’re still sticking to it, but Crabb stopped believing 
thcm, I funcy, some days ago, and I never did believe them, 
though I thought at first they were just saving Barney some 
trouble. Even now they dou’t kn »w he did it. But I know, 
because I put it to him and he conlessed. Tlmt's why I sent 
for Tewby, even beforc I knew exactly what I was going to 
do.’ 


‘And what ate you going to do, umie?’ 

He gavc me a long hard look. Tm going to ask you to give 
ino a hand helping a murderer to escape,’ he said grimly. 
‘That’s what it’ll look like, and what we ’11 be charged with 
if we’rc caught. Tliis is no joke, lad. YWie for it if this trick 
doesn't come olf. But what else can I do? Tliis poor litth: tor- 
meuted sod isn’t a murderer. Ile didift want to kill her. She’d 


deliberateły oxcited him, and then hiughed in his Tace, telling 
him he wasn't a man. Beforc he knew what lic was doing, he’d 
got his hands round her neik and was shaking her, and then 
she tried to scream and h< lelt he had to stop her. He’ll never do 
it to anybody elsc. lle’s not a killer, not a sex maniąc, just an 
excitable silly little man who’d the b.id huk to get enlangled 
with a stupid crnel teaser. And 1 can't let them arrest him, put 
him in dock after dock, get some proseculing K.C. to turn him 
into a monster until in the end they diag him kicking and 
screaming to the hangman. Now, lad, either you agree with 
that oj you don’t. If you do, and if you’re rcady to help me, 
then remember you*re going de.id against the law and you 
could be in the dock yourself - -acccssory after the fact or what- 
ever it is. You may like Crabb, 1 don’t know, but for my money 
lie’s a crucl bastard, and abovc hiin there are row'S and rows 
of ’em, with wigs and gowns and trumpets, all hard-hearted 
self-righteous old buggers.’ 

‘ Keep your voice down,’ I told him. 

‘All right, lad, all right. But are you with me or with them?’ 

‘ I’m with you, of course.’ 

‘Good for you, Richard. And I’m sorry I’ve seemed so 
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stand-offish lately, not telling you anything, but I daren’t 
till I knew how you’d take it. Besides, you were secing too 
much of Crabb, who’s about ten times as artful as you think he 
is. But some of us are artful too, and we happen to be in the 
vanishing-and-escape business.’ Clearly feeling relieved now, 
he lit a cigar, produced a bottle of champagne that had a little 
tap fixed in its cork, filled two glasses and told me to drink 
to the trick of the Vanishing Divarf. 

‘I must explain one thing, lad, before I come to details. 
Why have I dragged you into this? First—and morę important 
as you’ll soon see—I can’t work the eflect by m^self. Sccondly, 
the morc it’s muddled between us—you doing soinething you 
don’t understand but have been told to do—me being some- 
w here else and not knowing what thcy’re talking about—the 
less chance thcy'11 have of convicting us of anything if we don’t 
bring it off. It'll seem so muddled they won’t know wherc they 
are. But—by God, lad—there hasn’t to be any muddle <*n our 
side. You and I have to know exactly what wc’ie doing. It’s 
the same old thing I’vc told you befoic. On the inside we plan 
and time it cxactly while the audience on the outside—the 
police now—-just look on half-dazed—’ 

‘But it’s haidly the same, though, Uncle Nick,’ I ventured 
to cut in. ‘The audienre (oines to be entertained. It asks to be 
deceived. But the police—’ 

‘ Ves, yes, yes, I know. They rc shaiper and we’ll have to be 
sharper. But the difłeience is still there--between what really 
happens on the inside and what seems to be happening from 
the outside. Now let’s get on. No -wait —Fil put the stuir to- 
gether fiist.’ Thcn, in his quick neat fashion, he brought out an 
odd assortment of things from vai ious drawers and his trunk. 

After he had carefully checktd thcsc things, he went on: 
‘Now this lot you take to Tcwby in the morning: greasc paint, 
w hi te beaid and moustache and spirit gum, turban and long 
robę. He has the stilt-boots, he’s been getting used to ’em for 
the past wcek. You help him to dress and make up. Don’t leave 
him till you’re satisfied with his appearance and feel surę he 
can do it himsclf. He has to look likc a fairly tali and rather 
frail old Indian. This old Indian will pay me a cali between 
the houses, arriving at the stage door at twenty to nine and 
leaving at nine o’clock. You’ll bring him—and this means 
you’ll change as soon as we’ve fmished the act for the first 
house—and you’U take him away. Only of course he’ll be 
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Tewby when he comes, and Barney when he goes. Tewby 
takcs over Barney’s part for thc second house—•’ 

‘ Will he know what to do? ’ 


‘What d’you takc me for, lad? I’ve coached him and he’s 
seen thc show four times from the gallery, wcaring a blazcr and 
a schoolboy cap. And he’s a smart little chap—not like Barney. 
He’ll know what to do all right.’ 

I accepted that, and said so. ‘Barney exchangcs costume and 
makc-up with Tewby—wcaring the stilt-boots, of couisc—’ 
‘Of coursc. He’ll be clumsier than Tewby but he’s only to 
hobble downstairs, with us lielping him, and then to go from 
the stagc door to the car that’ll be w’aiting, leaning on your arm. 
And don’t forget that whocvcr’s watching thc stage door will 
have already seen this old Indian arme, Besides, they’re 
waiting for a dwarf, rcmembcr.’ 

‘ But when I’vc got Barney into thc car, where do I takc him? ’ 
‘To Fleetwood,’ said Uncle Nick, leaning forward as he 
lowered his voice. T’ve already fixed that. Look—licre are 
lour fivcrs. That’s w'liat l’ve agreed to pay. There's a Dutcli 
eoaster, bound for Rotterdam, l)ing there--the Flora — 
Captain Fieder. All T have to do is to telephone a message 
to him in the morning- IVe fixed all that too — tflling him 
when to expect you. I’ll tell yott later exaetly where to fmd the 
Flota. The car’s all fixed too. You ean leave that to mc. Nonę 


ol thcse chaps knows wlmt weTe up to —1 couldn’t risk that— 
but it doesrft matter if thcy know it’s somcthing shady, they’re 
not fornl of the polne, any of’em.’ 

‘Does Barney know where he's going?' 

‘Not yet. You '11 tell him. But he"s s(> fiightened, he’ll go 
anywhere. I'vc aheady written to a man I know in Rotterdam 
- -I’vc played tlierc and hc’s a kitid of agent—and all I have 
to do in the morning is to send him a cable, which won’t mean 
anytliing to anybody but him. I'll give Barney some money— 
ten or fiftcen sovereigns he can change in Rotterdam—and 
then he'U do thc best he can till he gets a job over there—they 
liave plenty of circuscs in Holland and Germany. However he 
goes on, it ’11 be better than hanging. But you’U have to keep 
a firm hand on him, he’ll be gibbering with friglit—poor 
little bugger!’ 

Ilcre I ought to explain that such an escape from one coun¬ 
try to another was much easier in 1914 than it would have bcen 
afterwards. Exccpt in Russia and Turkey no passports were 
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reąuircd. It was only after our gieat war for fieedom, and to 
make the woild safe for demociacy, that we wcre all clamped 
into the passpoit system, thereby making it possible for totali- 
taiian statcs to keep a stranglehold on thcn citizens, (Take 
away an oidmaiy decent man’s passpoit, and hc is helplcss. 
Only icgues, with an ample cłioice of foigod passpoits, can 
defy the s> stuu.) Anothtr smaller point is that the Biitish 
golden so\ueign, which wc used thcn, could be exihanged any- 
wliue abroad because its Lue \alue was lts actual \alue m 
gold. So, with no passpoits wantrd, no \isas, and with a handful 
of soveieigns, you could go anywlicie at a inoinentN notice. 
And as Uncle Nich and I wcie talhing, lato that mghl, the w hole 
eas\ agi was saunteiing towaids its chstnulion. 

‘Tli be out of the ac t loi the s< cond housc, 5 I told Uncle Nick. 

‘YoUrc not indispensable >ct, lad, 5 sald l n<le Nick, glin- 
ning. ‘WUli just ha\e to gct along without nou. I‘vt woiked 
it out. We diop lhe Yamddng Cydisl and of comse \u caiLt 
put in Tfu Rual <\Jaguuins without the boots. which don t 
f<'ig< t to biing back. Ifll go bctter with Tcwln than it ever 
clid willi ILuney. But 1 5 11 ha\e the Bo\ and the le\itation 
< licet agam Doiis is mou dependabU than Uissie <vci was 
- and 111 iiulurfe sonie of the old tiicks. Weil nianage. 
Now just iun thiough what \ou ha\c to do, lad, so \u m.ike no 
mistakes. i hat suilragcttc laik wc woikcd in I,c*ds was just 
pla\ing aiound coniparcd with this. One uiong movc, don t 
foigct, and wUie uiulei aiust. Now, iun tluough it slowly, 

Ruhaid.* 

[ach duimg the moi ning of that 'IhuiscKy the stifling 
htlmg of c\cit<m<nt iui\<d willi appnlun ion began to build 
up. laking tlu tliings out to Philip Iiwby and thcn h< Iping 
hiin with the old Indian costuinc md mak< -up was c asy enoiigh, 
but e\en thcn there was one awhward moment. It tamę when 
we w(ie both •uitisfied with his app< aianc e and hc had movcd 
aiound a little weaiing the stilt-l>oots, which added ncarly 
two feet to his hcight .md, with th< long m b<, madę him look an 
cntiiely different person, Hc giiinac ed a bit as he rnoved around 

in them. # 

c I’vc done my best to get usc d to them, Mi Hrrncastlc, he 

said. ‘But bccausc of the angle of my fect and the straps, they 
arc rather painful, I’m afraid.’ With the beard, the turban, 
the robę, the addc d hcight, hc was somebody quite strange, 
but the sad wisc dwaiPs cyes were still the same. 
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Tm sorry, Mr Tewby, but it won’t be too bad. You can 
take evcrything ofF now, and then be ready for me tonight at 
about twenty-past eight. When we get out of the car at the 
stage door, you can hołd on to my arm, as if you’re a frail 
old man, then it’s only a matter of getting through the stage 
door and climbing some steps.’ 

‘And then I change costume and make-up and take part in 
the act, Mr Hemcastle. With some preliminary instruetions 
from Mr Ollanton, I hope. That’s understood? Very wcll. Then 
I’ve only one ąuestion, Mr Hemcastle. Why am I doing this? ’ 

This question was something I’d ncver discussed with Uncle 
Nick. For a moment or two I didn’t know what to say. ‘Mr 
Tewby,’ I began slowly, ‘you’re just doing what you’ve been 
told to do. You don’t know what it’s all about. You can’t imag- 
ine.’ I looked hard at him. ‘You can’t possibly imagine, Mr 
Tewby.’ 

‘1 sec, Mr Hemcastle.’ He took ofl his turban, then sat 
down to loosen the big boots. Tve had sotne interesting dis- 
cussions with Mr Schurer. He still wants to leave the country, 
before it’s too late, lie says. Hc doesn’t understand that Mr 
Asąuith, a man of peace, would ncver allow this country to be 
dragged into some European war. Mr Schurer and*his friends 
are too excitable, far too excitable. Oh—one last ąuestion, Mr 
Hemcastle. If, by chance, the policc ask me how long I’ve 
been working with Mr Ollanton—what do I say?’ 

‘Tell them the truth, Mr Tewby. Since the beginning of last 
week—Tuesday, wasn’t it? But you don't need to tell them 
exactly what you’ve been doing. I’ll pick you up herc—as the 
old Indian scholar, Dr Ram Dass of Bombay—at twenty-past 
eight.’ 

I walked back, having taken a taxi therc. During the rest 
of the morning and in the afternoon, when I felt so disturbed 
I had to take another walk, the excitemcnt went churning 
around deep insidc, yet at the same time, as I cut my way 
through the holiday crowds, now in the sun again, I felt that 
what we were proposing to do, with our stilt-boots and false 
whiskers, seemed ąuile unreal, just a kind of joke between 
Uncle Nick and me, nothing to do with policemen and prisons. 
But then, when the excitement refused to be kept down, ąuite 
suddenly the crowds, all the holiday sights and sounds, would 
seem unreal, with nothing rcal lcft except my part in Uncle 
Nick’s latest and greatest illusion. 
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He had a last quick word with mc as I was changing after 
our first house performance. ‘ I’ve told the stagc-door kceper 
I’m expecting an Indian visitor—’ 

‘ Hc’s Dr Ram Dass of Bombay.’ And I began laughing. 
‘Easy, lad, casy. And don't rush things. Thcre’s plenty of 
time. Easy docs it, Richard. Oh—and the chap who’11 be 
driving your car is Stan Brown. I’m paying him wcll, and he 
knows what’s what and doesn’t give a damn for anybody.’ 

It was a big imprcsshc car, and Stan Brown was weariug a 
chaufleur’s cap and uniform. As I sat beside him and then we 
dio\c off, looking straight ahe.ul and hardly moving his lips 
he said: ‘As a rulc I dorft put on this sott o’ gcar, but it’ll 
be useful tonight. Nothing like a uniform and the idea there’s 
Miinebody lich and impmtant in the caper to impress the 
bloody bobbies. Notiee them two plain-dothes men watching 
the stage dooi? You surprise me. Stuck out a mile, silly twerps! 
Wlien that's all yoifre up against, it’s a shame to taVc the 

lnonrw Wlio aro we fetc bing?’ 

* ' * 



"Dr Ram Dass ofBombaw’ 

4 

‘111 believe \ou but thousands wouldn’t. And what would 
be an < \pcit on, in rasę I’m asked.’’ 

‘Indian magie.’ 


‘That’s right. There’s a big lun on that in Fleetwood, they 


tell me.' 


Tliere w T as nobody at the Sehurn’s to ser Tewby as Dr Ram 
Dass ronif downstairs and then go out to the car, leaning on my 
arm. Max Schurer was wmking, and Dacie Nick, Tewby told 
me, had givcn Mrs Scburei tw'o ti(kets for some show. This 
time I rode at the ba<k with my distinguished old Indian, but 
that didn t prcvent Stan Brown fi om talking to me over his 
shoulder. 


‘If hes a famous old Indian, then Tm M.iude Allan,’ Stan 
told me. ‘Fil admit he’s a better job than the Father Christ- 
mases we have round herc, but hc won’t stand a good close 
look, not whilc it’s still daylight. Tli get in as dose to the stage 
door as I can, then you’ll have to work fast—getting him out 
and then insidc.’ 


If anybody had challcnged me when I was helping Tewby 
out, he could have heard my heart thumping. But nobody did. 
There arc always people hanging around a stage door and I 
caught an ‘Oo—look at him’ and a giggle or two. As we passed 
the stagc-door kceper, with Tewby on my arm, I said: ‘Tm 
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afraid there are some steps to climb, Dr Ram Dass. But we 
can take them slowly.’ Unfortunately we’d no alternatiw ; 
thc stilt-boofs were hard to manage going upstairs; and though 
Uncle Nick’s dressing-room, where I was taking him, was only 
up one flight, I was swcating with impatience and anxiety 
before we arrivcd there. As tliis was betwcen the houses, there 
were some pcople about, all performers, but they looked only 
mildly curious. You would nerd a two-headed man to cxcite 
peoplc backstage. 

Once inside the dressing-room, with the door locked behind 
them, and under Unclc Nick’s sharp instruction, the two dwarfs 
ąuickly exchanged costumcs and makc-up, though I had to 
help Barney with thc boots, whkh he feared and hated, and 
Uncle Nick added some last touches to his Ram Dass make-up. 
Tlien, when it was already about fivc minut es to nint, we ran 
into morę trouble with Barney, w'ho was shaking and almost 
hysterical. ITe’d brought a big bag with him that he wanted to 
take aw r ay. 

‘lt’s impossible,’ I said to Uncle Nick. ‘What are we sup- 
posed to be doing with a big bag? And who ’11 «airy it? Ile 
can’t - and manage the boots. I can’t- ii Tm to support him - 

‘I Lnów, I know. It stays herc.' 

‘Oh—Mis’ Ollanton — Mis’ Herneastle,’ Barney began 
yelling. ‘All my things my pieeious things 

‘Shul up, you silly liltle bugger,’ Uncle Xkk told him 
fiercely. ‘ \Vc’re trying to do the best we can foi you.' 

Tf I inay make a suggestion, Mr Ollanton,’ said Tewlre, 


now a Ilindoo dwarf. ‘If Barney picks out th<* things he ica!lv 
musi have, tlien w’c roli them into a bundle, he could iuir) it 
under his robę.' 

‘Right. Got on with it, you two.’ Tlien Uncle Nick looked 
at me. ‘One thing, Richard. \Vhatevei S(,in wants vou to do, 
between here and 1 'leetwood, just sce you do it. Stan knows 
what he’s doing. Right? And the best ot luck, lad. I won’t forg^t 
this. Now you understand cxactly what you've got to do 
at Fleetwood? Hurry up with that bundle, you two. Time’s 
getting on. And for God’s sake—try to kccp steady, Barney. 
Ycs, lad, I'm roming down with you. Makcs a bit morę fuss 
and muddle.’ 

As we went out, Barney, w’ho w r as shaking and very wobbly 
in the boots, h.id Unclc Nick, very impressive in his Indian 
Magician’s rig, on one side of him and me on thc other; and 
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we almost carricd him to the door of the car, which Stan, 
looking both important and respectful, was holding open. 

‘Bern a gicat pleasure and a priyilcge, Dr Dass,’ Unclc 
Nick cried licartily, as I pushcd Barncy, now nrarly collapsing, 
furthcr along the bark seat and got in beside him. Uncle Nick 
was holding the door open himself now, filling the space, while 
Stan climbed into his dii\ing seat. ‘Hope we ean mcet again. 
Dr Dass,’ he cried, and then slanuned the door as Stan inoved 
oif. Fortunately for us, the light was going qukkly now. If it 
hadn’t been, I don't think we could cver have carricd otf the 
substitution, Barncy being in surh a State, almost gibbeiing. 
As it was, I thought, to inv horror, 1 heard somebody shouting 
'Just a minutę’ us we were on the move, though 1 wusrft 
rrrtain, and anshow Stan Brown was not tln man to be halted 
like that. 

H< drove faiily fast, but not fast enough to atuart any 
attention, not tow.uds the Notth Shore, whiłh wotild be on 
om wav to 1 'leetwood, but towaids the South Slioie. ‘ArtnY 
you going the w r rong wa>.’ ’ 1 < alh d to him. 

' No, not loi what 1 'm going to do, chununy,’ he called bu k. 
'You stait huu>ing this up - and w('II all be in the cart. I 
hnow what 1’m doing.’ 

Somewln ie on the edge of the town, ai the ba< k of the South 
Shoie, he di o\e us into a gaiage. U was a biggish piat e, badly 
lit, wheie tlicie wcie perhups half-a-do/en r.us. 'All thange 
here. Out sou get,' he shoutul as we stopped. I hen as he got 
out, he callcd to sonu body iimsible tr me: 'All light, Charlie, 
it's oni) me - Stan. I’ll be ♦ ikiug the littIe touur.’ 

I dragged lather than lielpcd Barney out. ‘Why hase you 


brought us lieie, Stan-’’ 

‘We eh,mge eais, we changę ngs, we’ie gomg to be diffeient 
people. At least I am and so is he — you can just wear a big 
cap, lYe got one sonusshere. Thetc s no ihaufhur now- see. 
Ile was aheads taking oif his uniform coat. ‘And help him to 
look likt whate\er lic is like. And if he’s wh it I think he is, he’s 


going to sit on the floor in the back. I hen, inst^ad of two nobs 
and a chauffcur in a big car, w< re just two chaps in a little 
car. You mightn’t tlunk it, but I’m Caicful Stan, I am. And 
don’t forget, Fleetwood’s only ten miles aw'ay, and it’s g<*tting 
darker every minutę.’ 

I still had to help Barncy to change and rcmovc his make-up. 
I thought after I had got him out of the stilt-boots he w'onld 
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have to go barefbot to Holland, but he had some slippers in 
his bundie. I wrapped the whiskers and the turban and thc 
boots in the robę, and stuffcd them into the back of the touring 
car. Barney crept into the bacJc and vanished. I sat in front 
and waited for Stan, who’d gone to have a talk with the invisiblc 
Charlie. It was about ten o’clock when we left the garage and 
after half-past ten when we came within sight of the Flora at 
Flcetwood. After Barney and I had got out of the car, Stan 
said he wanted to sec some pal of his and that he would come 
back for me j ust after elcvcn. 

Captain Freeler was a thick shomsh chap with the broadest 
behind Fd ever seen on a man. He lcgardcd Barney and his 
bundie with genial eontempt and put a mcmbcr ol the crew in 
charge of him. I said good-bye to Barney and then foliom ed 
Captain Freeler into his rabin, whete I handcd him the four 
five-pound notes that Uncle Nick had given ine for him. 

Captain Freeler didn’t like the look of them. l l hoped to 
have twenty of your fine F.nghsh sovei rign pi* ct s.’ 

‘You can get them from the bank in the moming, Captain,’ 

I told him. ‘When do \ou saiP’ 

‘Not till early aflernoon. So I will go to the bank, a-> you sav.' 

‘And you ’11 keep Barney -the dwaif -out of siglit tomoi i ow, 
plcase.’ 

‘Ofcouise, ofcourse. He will not be sc en. Sotneone mects him 
in Rottei dam um? Ali that has bet n at ranged, no doubt um? 
So —v\ c have a diink.’ 

The Dutth schnapps or whate\ci it u as madę me shuddtr. 

‘It is too strong for you?’ 

‘Weil, the tiuth is, Captain Ftecler, Fm tir<‘d I’ve bad a 
long day- and mv stomailfs cmptv - ’ 

‘O-ho—you ha\e einpty stornach. So we cat a little. Sit 
clown please, young man. In five minutes we ha\e something 
to eat.’ 

Wliilc he was gone, I tried the schnapps again, cautiously 
this timc. 1 could hear Captain Freeler shouting something 
m Dutth. Now that we seemed to have brouglit oll thc decep- 
tion, Uncle Nick's most ambitious illusion, 1 felt deflated, not 
elated. 

‘Dutch pea soup,’ Captain Freeler announced. as he re- 
turncd follow r ed by a man carrying a large tray. ‘Thcre is 
nothing better—all times of day and night. So—you add as 
many little pieccs of ham—bacon—as you wish— like so.’ 
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And a minutę latcr I was htlpmg mysclf to the tiny picccs of 
fried bacon and spnnkling them on to thr soup, which was 
thick, almost solid. It was also vcry good, and vcars aftciwaids, 
w hen I had a pamtmg holiday m Holland, I oficn oiducd 
Dutch pea soup and lemcmbucd Captain Treder and tlu. 
night of Baincy’s escape. 

It must ha\e been nearet tu ehe o’dotk than dum whtn 
Slan biought mc to witlun a lew Muds of tlu digs and tlun 
'topptd I told him I would get the iobt and stuli out ol tlu 
tai. But bcfoie I tould mo\e, he hid chaktd nu ‘] d 1< im 
it il I was \ou, (hummv, h< told nu, talking out ol tlu su U < 1 
his mouth. ‘1 hat s a polni strgeant standmg tlu u, w lun sou 
want to go. Pick \our stuli up toinouow It li ht iu tlu gar igi 
Nim \ou |ust gf t out qun tl\, t ikr no nutu i ol luin, and look as il 
mot.hu s milk is ninning out ol m>ui mouth ' 

I saw the siiecant hut putuuhd I h idn t, wlulr ht pu- 
tcrnłed not to hau sun nu. Uhm was a Jujil tomu u fiom 
uiidtr tlu dinmg-tooiu door, so I v r nt m tlun l ruh "Suk 
w is sitting at tlu t thh, smoking a ogu and dimking dmn- 
pi«nt On tlu ot hu sieli ol tlu t iblc, looking\u\ aiuns wis 
Imputoi 11 ibb 

Wlun hut )ou betu-* ( i ihb ish d sh tiplv 
W11 it’s it to do with )«u wliut lu ’s buii’ stul l tuli 
"Suk iłowi m i, Kithaid, tutth a point idlhun Mi ton 
Tm b< tn wondi ting wlu n \ou d got to Ilacl ynm supp< i ? 

Sis tlnts whut Im bun lla\mg son u suppi r witli 
a Im nd "So law tg. msl it, is tłu 1 1 , Inspi t toi ’ 

llow long h.is that ilu uf, 1< wb> bun woikmgwilh yoii’ > ’ 
Wc 11, lu anned a wuk last luistli\ I knou bu uui 
I met him ’ 

‘Whm did tlu otlur oiu, Banu\, go 

‘A ftw da>s aftirwards, 1 supposi, Insputoi. Ilu two 
dwarfs lookid tsacth aliki m tlun makc-up, so 1 ni mi notiu d 
whcnBainty ldt andltwlry took omi bom Inni 

‘Banity was scen gomg m and out ol tlu 1 ’alaii st.igf door 
riglit up to tomght.’ 

I shook my luad. ‘Ihat would Dc lew by.’ 

‘Ihey airested poor little Ttwby tomght,’ said Undi Nick, 

‘ though of couise they had to let him go. 

‘Arrested him for what, unclc'’’ 

‘That’s enough of the cross-talk,’ said C.abb angnly. Ili 
glaied at me. ‘ Where’s Barney nor 1 ’ 
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* I don’t know, Inspector. Why should I? He wasn’t a friend 
of minę. You should try Joe Bosenby’s Agency—’ 

‘I’ve told him that,’ said Uncle Nick. 

Crabb brought his hands down fiat on the table and then 
got up. ‘We’li find him, y’know. Don’t make any mistake 
about that. And when w e do, Fil make him talk. And then 
one of you—probably both of you—will be in it up to thc net k, 
or FU eat my hat.’ 

‘Weil, good night, Inspector,’ said Uncle Nick afTably. 

Crabb’s reply was to bang the door. Then the outer door 
was opened and shut violently. 

‘Good lad! He got no morc changc out of you than he did 
out of me. He knows damned well that we diddled him but he 
can’t think how'. The great Inspector Crabb is baffled. I talu 
it everything w'cnt all right at the other end? Good. Then 
C!rabb"s stuck with the Case ol the Disappearing Dwail. 
Not bad—eh, lad?’ 

It was, I think, at least in some ways, his best tiick. 


12 

We werf in 1 a kester again during that first week in August, 
when the wai began. 1 his had nothing to do with the I.an- 
tashire tour that had ended at Blackpool. We no long< r shai< d 
the bill with any of those prople. Uncle Nick had meant to take 
a holiday, but had been pcrsuaded by Joe Bosenby— and, I 
belicvo, an extra lifty pounds a week—to arrept a few dates 
topping the bill in place of a vei”y popular light eoinedian, 
Norman Bentlcy, w ho was having his appendix taken out. We 
had four dates definitely fixed: Leicestei, Nottingham, Sheiheld 
and Leeds. Most of the acts with us at Leiccster were terrible, 
August being a thin time for variety in industrial towns. Onh 
one of them, at the bottom of the bill and so next to us in 
grandeur, was playing the same dates that we were: it was a 
vocal husband-and-wifc act, Iris Hampton and Philip Hall, 
who sang duets from operettas and were dressy, stiff and ultra- 
refined, and behaved backstage as if they were slumming. 
Uncle Nick disliked them on sight; and they disliked him be- 
causc they thought they ought to be topping the bill. 
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As the star attraction, carning morę money than cver, 
Uncle Nick ought to have been pleascd with life. The act itsdf 
was better than I’d ever known it, chiefly because Doris Tingley 
and Philip Tewby were much ąuickcr and easier to work with 
than Cissic and Barney had bcen. As a team now, w r e werc in 
wonderful shape. But a good act isn’t complcte without a good 
audiencc. And the firsl houses w-erc poorly attendcd all that 
weck—so that Uncle Nick, as lie confcssed to mc, felt he wasrft 
carning the cxtra money hc’d dcmandcd—and though tln* 
second houses were much better, the audicnccs were restlcss 
and silly, unable to conccntrat*' their attention, to Uncle 
Nick’s disgust. As soon as we were in the war- though we 
didn’t know liow fai in w c w ci c or w hut w as r cali} happening -- 
L nele Nick endcd the act with what he tullcd ‘childrcn’s 
p.utv conjuiing’, pulling out of a tubę of papci a lot of ilags 
the ' big (lag fmishhe callt d it, i< (iing at hnnsc lf and always 
(oncluding with a gigantic Union Jack, which biought morę 
applause than all the cle\tr illusions put together. ‘We’II 
(ind oursehes m a madhouse soon, lad,’ he nnittcied to me as 
we utnę oll, one night. ‘1 ran hel it coming. Bloody idiots!’ 

I think he damned the war, tlu ie nght al the very beginning, 
buausc he saw' it as another, bigger, morę iinpiessive and 
dtmanding pnfoimei, a ii\al top ol the bill. W hen the news- 
bo\s came lunning and shouting ulong the sliec <s -a sight and 
sound Pd almo^t (oigotttn until I madę imsdł icmembci those 
\ugust wc< ks— I would som< times buv a paprr, but Uncle 
Nick ne\or did, though, lf we were together, hr’d always cou- 
tri\e to leain the latt st new- tiorn me nhile still appcaiing to be 
aloof or conternptuous, Nrver an admirer ol ordinaty people 
at any timc, he was now’ sa\age in his scorn. 

‘Just notice the way theyhr faking it, lad. T.ike a Iree trip to 
Blackpool or Margate. It's a brand-ncw bit of e\citcmcnt at 
last. 1 hey lead suth drcary h\cs in tluir Land of Hope and 
(jl or y_ aiK l i’H bet Iris ITamplon and 1’hdip ibill will fmish 
their act singing that, by nc\t wo< k -I say thry lead such 
drcary lives that they think a war, so long as it’s somewhere 
clse, is a treat. And they’11 display their patriotisin by throwing 
stones at German bands ard looting pork-butc bers’ for frcc 
sausages. It’s a nasty cxcitement too, lad. I can fed it in the 
audiences. Thcy don’t want to settle down, look and listen 
properly, enjoy themsclvcs Iike riyilised people. If one of us 
broke our bloody neck, they’d bc delighted, the mood theyhc 
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in now. I wish to God I’d never let Joe Bosenby talk me into 
this. 1 ought to be having a holiday now in some quiet little 
place—West of Ireland perhaps. But then at the moment I 
don’t know a woman I’d like to ask. And a man needs a woman 
on a holiday.’ 

‘Weil, find one, Uncle Nick, and then takc her on a holiday 
as soon as we’vc played these few dates.’ 

‘You’rc too optimistic, lad. Not about the woman—that 
wouldn’t be hard—but about what it’s going to be like. Some 
of ’em seem to imagine it’s going to be all Bank Holidays.’ 

We werc talking over supper—w< were sharing digs and 
had tliem to oursclves—and no sooner had Uncle Nick mcn- 
tioncd Bank Holidays (and wc’d had t lir cc in succcssion that 
fiist wcck) than tlicre camc through the open window the 
sound of confuscd chcering, ptobably from the pub down tlić 
road. 

‘Tlicre they go,’ said Uncle Nick. ‘All chcering and becring. 
ITurray for the Navy! ITunay for Kitchcncr—who only knows 
how to beat fuzzy-wuzzies and Boer farmers! Thrre chccrs 
for the ied, white and blue!’ 

‘Uncle Nick, you talk as if you weicift on our side.’ But I 
smilccl as I said it. 

‘No, thafs not it, lad. But just wait a wetk or two, then Uli 
cxpluin e\actly what I thiuk and leci about this war business 
wc’ve got into. Now lct's talk about something tlsc, lor God's 
sake.’ 

The next two wecks, first in Nottingham and then in 
Shofiicld, 1 spent a lot of time with Uncle Nick, just as if I 
already knew, in some dark corner of my mind, that we w r crc 
ilose to the end of our association. He still had his car, and he 
would run mc out to where I wanted to do some sketching or 
painting, go roaring olf somew lici e, then corne back to share 
a lale pienie lunch. Two or three limes we took Doris Tingley 
and Philip Tewby with us. These ought to have bcen very 
pleasant days, but we took that excitement with us, and I for 
one always fclt that somew here not far away, perhaps just the 
other side of the hcat haze, things were happening that we 
didn"t know about and wouldn’t understand if w r e did. I 
didn’t think it was all a lark, like the pcople Uncle Nick 
denouneed; but on the other hand I couldn’t takc it quite 
seriously; so I fclt uncasy, not firmly on the ground, a bit up 
in the air in the wrong w'ay, and the work I did was no good. 
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We’d now got The Magie Painting into the act, and the trick 
daubs I sloslied on twice-nightly—the Rustic Cottage, The 
Wood, and the rest of them—didn’t seem much worse than the 
messes I was making during the day. 

One afternoon, when Doris Tingley was with us, we had to 
stop the car at a crossroads to let a battałion of territorials, 
headed by a band, march past us. Doris cried, and was furious. 
‘ Evcry dam’ time I hear one of those bands and sec all these 
boys marching, I can't stop myself erying. I ought to put m/ 
head in a bag. Crying!' 

‘You’ve hardly started yet, Doris,’ said Unclc Nick. ‘Theic’s 
going to be plenty of crying bcfoie wc’re out of this. God’s 
truth—look at all the dust they’ve kicked up.’ Whcn we were 
out of the dust and had comc to stiects again, we stopped near 
a hoarding. ‘bec that poster, Richard. Kitchener wants you. 
What d’you say to that, ład?’ 

I didn’t say anything. Not then. 



At the fnd of the Sheffield w cek and tlun .dl thioughthe 
wtek at Leeds, Unclc Nick no longer asked me wheic I’d like 
hini to takc me in the car. I wa> back to tiams and trains wliile 
he, so far as I could gather, spent Ins time between the digs, 
the Quccn’s Hotel and the General Post Office, writing Ictters, 
telcphoning to London, sending t< legrams and even cables. I 
didn’t know what he was up t > and took caie not to ask him, 
cven when pressed by Doris a..d r l cwby, b< t ausc obviously it 
was business, and Unclc Nick hked to keep negotiations to 
himsclf and then off-handidly annouiue the rc suit ot them. 
We all knew we had no immediate datę alter this Leeds week, 
and as day after day passed and Unr le Nick said nothing to us, 
just gave us hard looks to st u' any qucstions, we were in- 
creasingly curious and anxious. But this was tiuc of me—I 
don’t know about the others—only up to Friday. However, 
I was as surprised—though not as disappointed—as the others 
were when Friday night camc and went and he hadn*t said 
anything to us. Indeed, the hard looks were haider than ever. 

I didn’t go out sketching on Saturday—I rarcly did because 
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there were too many people about in the afternoon—but I 
had a walk during the moming. We were still sharing digs, 
and as soon as I joined him at the dining-table I knew some- 
thing important had happened and ihat, whatever it was, it 
delighted him, even though he was working hard to hide his 
delight. 

‘I know there’s something, i I told him. ‘What is it?’ 

‘Not now, lad. Fil explain tonight, after wc’ve done our 
day’s work and are fccling easicr. I want you all there, when 
we’ve changcd after our second show, in my dressing-room. 
So tell the others. Oh—and see there .>rc glasses to go round— 
Fve tliree so you’ll need another three. We’U be drinking 
champagne, but Fil look after that—a couple of bottles, I 
fancy. And that’s all liii tonight. What’s the latest about 
Gallant Little Belgium? It must be a lot dillerent from the 
Bclgium I know.’ 

I didn’t want to argue this point, so I changcd the subju t. 
‘I wonder what’s happened to Barncy.’ 

‘Oh—I forgot to tell you that, lad. Ile’s with a circus in 
IIanover. He didn’t t( 11 mc of course -I doubt if he can suito— 
but that Dutdi agent did. The Geimans are thorough, so of 
course Bamey might be intermd now -he might —though I 
doubt if even the Germans will go poking aiound ciicus 
dwarfs. By the way, Richard - and sou can tell the otheis thL - 
I want to sec Iwo bang-slap-up splendilerous perfot mances b} 
the (fanga Dun Company tonight. 1 h«ive a good ieason.’ 

So of course I passed this on to Doris and Tewbs, Sam and 
Ben. Now as a rule a Saturday second house wasn’t our sort of 
audienee: it wanted to laugli and to sing chorus songs. And, 
as Fve already explained, the war cxcitement didn’t help us. 
Nevertheless, the peiformancc we gavc to the second house al 
the Leeds Empire, that Saturday night at the end of August, 
1914 , was the best cvcr. Apart from all that flag nonsense at 
the end, Ibicle Nick’s ‘childrcn’s party conjuring', it had 
all our best illusions and effeets, includirg the Box trick, 
which Doris worked much faster than Cissie, Tfu R 11 ul 
Alagicians, where again Philip Tewby was much better than 
Barncy had ever been, The Vanishing Cyrtist and my Magie 
Painting. We were all, you might say, magicians and master 
showmen, that night. Everything we did was dead right and 
beautifully timed. And Fil swear that something w'ent out from 
us to the audienee—it is at these times that stuff in a can going 
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on screens can’t be compared with live acts—so that the people 
in front knew intuitively tliis was no ordinary performance. 
The applause at the end wasn’t like thunder, bccause it never 
iSj but it was long and hard, like a hailstorm on a wooden rooC 
And Unclc Nick did something Fd never secn him do before— 
he madę us all take a cali with him. But then—it was the last 
performance w f e would ever give witłi him. 

He was filling glasses when we arrived in his dressing-room, 
which was the star 5 s room and so tłie largest. Td like you to 
takc a drink with me first, before I say anything. Sam and Ben, 
I know you two would rather have a couple of pints of Tellcy’s 
strong ale, but you must put up with tliis tipple of minę for once. 
W cli—your veiy good healtli, all of you, and thanks lor a great 
last performance. Yes, it’s the last. But before I e\plain why, I 
w T ant you to take thesc/ He began handing out pay envelopes. 

‘ You'11 find two wccks’ money in tlicie. \nd as soon as youVc 
heard what I have to say, Sam, you and Ben and Tewb\ had 
better go down and stait parking up. Not y r ou, Richard, I want 
you. But make suie e\erything 5 s readv to go, caily Monday 
moining, Sarn, bccause Fve ananged lot a eartage company 
to cali for it and then send it on to a warehouse m London, re,idy 
for when I sail. Bccause Tm going to Ameiica. It 5 s all fixcd. 5 

The fi\e of us all began tal king at once, but aflcr emplying 
liis glass he told us to kcep quiit. I cau slill sec him now: he 
was wearing a light suit and a chuk uinison tie; and his face, 
like thosc of most at Lois li<^ hau just iemoved thrir make-up, 
st cnied pale and lathd shiny, so that his fieue black cyebrows 
and glitteiing daik cyts wcic tlnown mto strong leliei. 

‘Tm going to Amuica not just beuuisr they want mc ovcr 
tliere and arc rcady to pay m« vciy good money. You see, I 
don’t like this w T ar. I dordt bt ln ve in il. 1 think it i rvci should 
have happened. But now ils started, we woift be able to stop 
it. So Fm going to Ameiica.’ Ile lookcd at nie. ‘ W bat Im 
going to say now, lad, doesift apply f to you, so don’1 intemipt 
me. 5 I nodcled, and, aftri gising me a cuiick glin, he tumed to 
the other four. T caii’t lakę y>u people with me, for various 
good rcasons. And I hate throwing you out of wxuk 9 

‘And 1 should think so, Nick Ollanton, 5 Doris blazed at 

him. ‘At a time like tliis too! 5 

4 You think it 5 s a bad time to be out of work, Doris? 

‘Of courje I do. Not that I can 5 t manage—and I want to 
sce what Archic 3 s up to —but Fm thinking about these thrcc 
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* Doris, you’re wrong. Now listen, all of you. This isn’t going 
to be a bad time, it’s going to be a good time—I mean, to find 
jobs. Kitchener’s asking for a hundred thousand men. And he’ll 
get ’em. And another hundred thousand. And another and 
another. And they’ve already całled up the regular reserves 
and the territorials. So what docs that mean? It means that in a 
few months they’re going to be desperately short of men—and 
women, if they’re ready to make munitions. Yes, Doris, they’ll 
be wanling you, if Archie can spare you. As for you two. Sam, 
Ben, you’re mechanics and you can’t go wrong. Next year at 
this time you’11 be earning three times the money I’ve becn 
paying you.’ 

‘What about me, Mr Ollanton?’ said Tewby, his eycs dark 
with miscry. ‘Tliings were very bad bcfore you ofleied me this 
engagement.’ 

‘I’d forget the stage, if I were you, Tewby, unless of course 
you get a particulaily good ofler. There are lots of jobs a little 
man can do as woli as a bigger one—peihaps better. And 
hundreds of thousands of men can’t be taken out of civilian 
life without leaving vacancics behind 'cm. Pcople have got 
the wrong idea about tlus war; they tliink it’ll be over in a few 
months. But I know it won't. You’ll be wanted for something, 
Tewby, I promise you. And so will all of you. So get it out of 
your head Fm leaving you in the lurch, as they say. But I am 
leaving you—so this had better be Good-byc.’ He went round 
shaking hands. 

‘And Fd b( tter say Good-byc too,’ I said. 

‘Tliat’s right, Richard lad—you had. But fili the glasses 
fu st.' 

I did, and tlicn followed Uncle Niek’s example. Aftcr Fd 
shaken hands with Sam and Ben, I said \ery softly: ‘Inspcctor 
Crabb never madę you admit that Barney didn’t lcave early 
with you that night, did hc?’ 

‘He went on at us long enougli, Tnspector did,’ said Sam. 
‘Obstinate sort o’ man, hc was. But me and Ben’s just as 
obstinate. Hayes family’s famous for it.’ 

‘lhat’s right,’ said Ben. It was one of the vcry few times Fd 
ever heaid him say anything at all. And I never hcard him say 
anything again. 

‘It’s becn a great pleasure, Mr Herncastle,’ said Tewby 
gravely. ‘And if I do leave the stage—and I appreciate the 
foicc of Mr OHanton’s argument—1*11 carry away with me a 
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very pleasant memory of this engagement. I still fcel at times 
that I’m really Dr Ram Dass of Bombay.’ 

Then, when I grasped her hand, Doris broke out indignantly: 

‘ Seems to me Pm crying half tlie timc now. Must be soflening 
of the brain. And now it’s kissing as well.’ And she pulled her 
hand away, ilung her arms round me, and gave me a kind of 
angry kiss. 

‘ And remcmber me to Archic, Doi is. I like Arcliie.’ 

‘I know. He gets round everybody—except possible custom- 
crs. Find yoursclf a nice giił, Dick. Not that it'll be c.isy. Most 
of 'em now arcn't worth houseroom—ldle little sluts!’ 

And that indignant uv was the last I licard from Doiis tor 
about eight or ninc ycais. 

Uncle Nick had his car and *\e diove out to the digs in 
siłence. Champagne makes nie feel lively for about ten minutes 
01 so and then le.wes me feoling empty and melancholy. Now 
I felt sad. I liad giown fond of Doiis and little Tewby, and if 
I didn’t fetl the same about Sam and Ben, aftei all I’d woiked 
with tliem month after month, in all kinds of plaees. And that 
niglit, bc tween us, we’d gi\en people a wonderlul peilbi mańce, 
wilii li at least a few of them might remcmber for yeais. ‘Just 
list en to liim,’ one ot them might say. ‘Dad’s alwa^s going 
on about that Indian magii lan we saw at the lanpiie, early in 
the war. Though it was a w r ondcrful tmn, I must say. You 
don’t see anything hkc that now , . > But I was in no position, 
as we shall sce, to rcpioaih Uncle Nick tui bieaking up the 
act. 

We had supper alonc, nobody clse was staying there. We 
ate in a smali back room--I ian sce it now fuli ot rubbed 
plush, somc of it purplc, som« of it a nn tallic green, and 
dominated by an enormous b..d picture—a gonuine hand- 
painted oil, the landlady had told us, and a legat y fi om an 
uncle- of mcriy rardinals toasting one anolher in red ink. 
While we disposed of our cold lamb and salad and hilberry 
pie, we talked about Doris and Tcw'by, Sai i and Ben, and Uncle 
Nick went on to describe other pi oole who had woiked for him. 
But then when he lit a cigar and I my pipę, this rambling talk 
suddenly camc to a halt. 

‘You must have guessed why I left you out of that talk in 
the dressing-room. I w*ant you to come with me, lad. I*vc a 
forty-wcck contract with Kcith ovcr there, then I’m booked 
into the Pałace, New York, for a month. It’ll be hard work on 
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thc road—harder than it is here—longer hours, longer journcys 
—but it’ll be a great experience for you. It really is a New 
World, Richard. I don’t say it’s perfect. There’s plenty to 
find fault with ovcr there. But it’ll grow and grow, get better 
and better, while Europe’s busy cutting its own throat. l’m 
not quite certain yet, but I think we 11 be sailing in the Lusitania 
in about ten days’ time.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Uncle Nick. You’11 have to go by yourself. l’m 
enlisting.’ 

‘You’re whatV 

‘ Enlisting. Joining Kitchener’s Nt w Army.’ 

He put his cigar down. ‘Lad—you must bc out of your 
bloody mind. Anny? Why should you go and join any army? 
1*11 give you a dozen good reasons why you shouldn’t. Now just 
give me one good reason why you should.’ 

‘ It’s hard to explain,’ I began slow ly. 

‘It’s impossible to explain, unlcss you’re going up the pole— 
barmy— ’ 

While hc rcplaced his cigar and pulled hard at it, I liesitatcd. 

‘Weil, go on lad,’ he shoutcd through thc cigar smokc. ‘Go 
on. You must have somcthing to say for yourself, ho\\cver daft 
it is.’ 

I avoided meeting his dark glare, lookcd towards thc 
roisteiing cardinals, and then spoke hcsitantly. ‘I don’l want 
to be a soldier. 1 wish therc wasn’t a war. And I don’t feel 
particularly patriotic. Ali this King and Country stufl' and llag- 
w r aving docsn’t make me want to chęci*.’ 

‘1 should hope not,’ Uncle Nick growled. ‘Lot of dogshit. 
But go on, go on.’ 

‘I know', though, that ifl went to America, l'd be miserablc. 
I’d nevcr be able to take my mind ofT it. l'd feel l’d run away 
from a challenge. It s difierent for you—and l’m not hlaming 
you for going—* 

‘Thanks very much. Bloody good of you, lad!’ 

‘ But I’m a young man—and 1 live herc—and I feel I ought 
to take my chance, as so many others are doing,’ I ended lamcly, 
partly because my decision, which was now fixed and firm, 
wasn’t cntircly conscious and rational, but also because I felt 
I couldn’t tell him that tłiis life with him now scem'd stale and 
stenie. I wasn’t joining the army to get away from the variety 
stage—it wasn’t as simple as that—but this wasn’t my life as 
it was his, and I had begun to feel that any nourishment it 
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might have oflcred me once, in spite of that vcry nighfs 
performance, had withcrcd away. 

‘ Now ni talk,’ said Uncle Nick, a triumphant gleam in his 
eye. ‘And I know what I’m talking about. What you rcally 
believc, even if you don'l say so, is what all these other silly 
buggers belicve—that it's going to be a Lind of pienie, a fcw 
months of marching and chccring and flag-waving, then Ger- 
many’11 be done for and you’ll be all back home, heroes willi 
niedals to show - .’ 


‘No, 1 don't think—’ 

‘Jasi listen to me,' lic shouted. ‘And g< t this into your head, 
lad. I’m not like all these peoplc. I've been to Germany. I’ve 
pla\ed Bnlin, Hamburg, Munich, 1'tankfort— and I've kept 
my eyes and ears open. I know the Gertnans. TheyYe buill 
up a military mai hine that’U make you lot Iook like so many 
tin soldiers. Tiny may take Paris- l don't know—but what I 
do know is that theyYc going to lakę a heli ol a lot of b< ating. 
/Ml over in a few tnon*hs! TheyYe all talking like school kids 
This war isn’t going to last months, it’s going to last yoars and 
years—and evcry year it*ll get worse. YouYe asking to be put 
into a bloody miticing nnu hine, Lid You say you'11 l'cel miser- 
able in America. Weil, 1 say it's nothing to the misery \ou’ie 
going to feel in a yeuis time 01 the \e.u ałlir that, d you liv< 
that long. That old Indian was riglit. We’ie in lin the biggesl 
bloody massaeie ol all time. And you can’l even wait lor thein 
to feteh you.’ Ile was silent a moment, then ihanged his tonę. 
‘I haven't treated you badly so (ar, have 1, lad? And Pd like 
to ha\e you with me ovci there. Now tonie on, Richard, have 
a bit of sense.’ 

It was much haidei to icsist ‘his tonę than the other, but 
my mind was madę up. ‘Pm soi.y, umie, but 

‘ Oh—go to buggery:' he shouted, jumpingup and striding out. 

He told mc in the morning that I had only to say the woid 
and I could sail with him to New ^ork. I told him that I 
wished I could but I w as dt tumined to cnlist. He said that il I 
changcd my mind I could telepL^ne Joe Boscnby. He was 
diiving up to London and I helped him with his baggage. 
When all the stuff was in, we stood near the car looking at each 
other in silence for a lew moments. The Street was very quiet; 
it was a warm and slccpy Sunday morning. W c shook hands and 
then I watchcd him drive away. 

I never set eyes on him again. 
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i 4 


This is an account of my life on the variety stage, which came 
to an end on Saturday, 29 th August, 1914 . So I may seem to be 
cheating if I go on to say that I joined the army—the West 
Yorks, as I happened to be in Leeds—on Monday the 3 ist. 
But I have to pass through two months of army life to arrive 
at the point, sharp and decisive and glittering with magie 
that seems to me—and I don’t care if nobody agrees with me— 
to maik the reał end of my story. 

We slept for a week in a disuscd skating rink, along with 
various old tramps slipping in latc, looking for a free doss, so 
that after a few nights therc were lice about. This was my first 
but by no means my last acquaintance with the louse, whose 
pasture we were in the trenches. Then we were movcd to an 
enormous camp in Surrcy, where twelve of us shared each beli 
tent. (Out of our twclve, only three of us still survived, two 
years latcr.) This tent life wasn’t too bad during the warm and 
dry Scptember, btit when we were into the second half of 
Octobcr, and it rained and it rained, we led a miscrable 
existencc. Wc were dressed in makeshift unifbrms of blue serge 
or something similar, and wore forage caps that began to słicd 
their blue dye as soon as they were wet. We looked—and 
almost felt—like convicts. They diilled us and yelled at us 
from eaily morning until dusk, after which we limped to the 
eanteen and argucd noisily about nothing and stupefied our- 
selves with pint after pint of beer. I had braccd mysclf for 
lieroism; I was ready, 1 felt, to face shot and shell and possible 
cavalry charges; what I hadn’t bargained for was this convict- 
uniform, beer and backache existence under dripping canvas 
in Surrey. By the end of October I was looking back on my 
life with Unclc Nick, who had vanished without another word, 
as if it had been a seiies of splendid but now tantalising dreams. 
By this time, just to take shelter in one of those Empires, to sit 
in a plush stall and smoke a pipę, would be to reach a pcak of 
limirious idle living. 

One of the few solid buildings among our acres of canvas 
was a large Recreation Hall, where we occasionally watched 
films or tried to enjoy various entertainments that I wouldn’t 
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have been found dcad at, a fcw months bcfore. But then it 
was announced that on the evening of Sunday, 25 th October 
w e wcre to be givcn a special trcat, sonie West End performera 
coming down to entcrtain us. The older men, many of ihem 
former regulars, still preferred arguments, aneedotes and bcer, 
but the rest of us, after ąueuing up in the rain, charged in to 
fili the benches behind the rows of chairs occupied by the 
oflicers. And before the performance began, there must have 
been two or three hundred men pached into the standing room 
at the back. I thought I was lucky, liaving a seat, lliough as it 
turned out, I wasn’t. There was a stage of sorts, with a curtain, 
and even an attempt at an orc hcsti a - piano, two fiddles, a 
double bass, a sa\ophone, a tiumpit, and drums. Thcy weie a 

ratch lot but they began m.iking musu that sounded wonder- 
ful, coming out of a lost gaietv, alter the bugle c.ills among the 
chipping tents and the mud. I thought it was (his musie, tukmg 
me back to our Empires, that w as responsible for the t \rife- 
ment churning and foanung in me and also thought, with a 
touch ol sclf-contempt, how hltle it took now to make me Uri 
almost light-lieadetl -but aftcrwatds I icalised that this was 
all wioug, that on this as on othet important otc.tsions wh.it 
was to happen tould throw not only its shadows but also its 
lierht in advance of ilself. 

Our sccond-in-command - "The Majah’ we t illed him - 
oldish and an ex-regular oflicer but willowy and astoundmgly 
elegant in our peasants’ eyes lanie in bont oł the curtain to 
tell us how fortunatc we were and how veiy bind the talcnted 
West End performera we • and how we wen all about to enjoy 
a jolly good show. Ilu ofiueis clappcd, we on the beruhes 
stamped our fcet, and the packed niob at the back whistlcd. 
lt’s not easy to suggest a mi.stuie >f cnthusiasm serptir ism and 
deiision in wliisllcs, but tliose chwps managed it. 'Ihe major 
looked as if hc w as about to say soim thing c lst - hc often lookt d 
as if he was about to say sormthmg ctsr, and probably 
always would—and then saunteicd of). i he band, now lon- 
ducted by a young man w ho secmed to lliink he w.is at the 
Quecn’s Hall with the London S.mphony, started up again. 
And if that young man was rxcitcd, I was much worse, with 
even less reason for it tlian he had. 

Weil, there w f as a baiitone and ‘Drake’s Drum’; there was a 
soprano, who might ha\e been Iris HamptonL sister, and the 
Waltz Song from Tom Jona; there was a comcdian with a 
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comcdienne and one of those energetic-miming duets from a 
musical comedy; there was anothcr comedian, on his own, all 
guffaws, pattcr and sweat; there was an American woman, the 
ragtime star of a revue, with an enormous mouth, a hoarse 
voice, and snapping fingers; and thcn there was an old-young 
man with wavy hair singing a catchy duet with an exceedingly 
pretty, rather short, fair girl. But she wasn’t any pretty, rather 
short, fair girl. She was Nancy Ellis. And as soon as they had 
taken their cali, I was trying to fmd, to push, to fight, my way 
out. It wasn’t that I coolly madę up my mind to sce her, to 
speak to her. It was just a hugc Wind impulse that madę mc 
push and shovc and fight to reach her. That she mightn’t want 
to sec me ncvcr occurrcd to me. I was far beyond any rcasonablc 
eonsiderations, and ifl hadn’t becn I’d nc\cr have gol to her. 

It was bad enough getting out of the building, bot it was 
far worse trying to get in again, tliis time through the bark 
entranee, serving as a stage door. It was raining bard now, and 
I w.is soon soaked and knew that my face inust be stieakcd 
with that damnable bluc dye. There were two military poliee 
round at the baek there, two well-wrapped-up detestablc 
‘iedc aps', and as soon as they saw me they told me to pud) 
olf. But there were sonie cars there too, probabl^ waiting to 
take tlie performers baek to the West F.nd, whieh now, in mv 
miserablc rondition, I saw as something unimaginably lilii, 
luxurious, magnificent; and I used tliese eais to dodtre out of 
siglit of the poliee and then to wateh the lighted open doorw as, 
to sec ifl might have a ehanee of nipping in there. Time passed; 
the rain never stopped: but at List the two poliee movcd awa\, 
probably to havc a smohe where they wouldtft be st en. This 
was my clianec, and 1 leapt at it, raring across to the open 
door. It led to a short corridor, whieh turned a corner at the 
cnd. Nobody was about but I thought I could liear voit es 
loming from round the corner, so I Ycnturcd a quic k pcep and 
saw a good many peoplc bustling about or loitering backstage, 
among them several offieers. I went baek to the exit, and then, 
noticing that the door opened inward, I got behind it. This 
corridor must have bcen reeently added to the main brick 
building; it was madę of the same kind of wood they wcrc 
using for the big army huts that were just going up; and behind 
the door there w r as such a sinell of wet sawdust and creosote 
that I kept wanting to sneeze. Rain was driving in or leaking 
through several knotholes. I w’as already soaked through; 
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I could feel cold rivulets down my back; I began soon to be 
threatencd by cramp. But I could see without being secn, and 
I knew that Nancy would ha\c to comc out this way. 

Sometimes with tłu two nulitaiy point men withm a fcw 
feet of mc, I was b(hmd that door foi tlić longcst hour thue 
can e\cr ha\e been. And 1 doubt lf m tłu fiftc ytais sińce tlicn, 
I havt evcr entered a ncwlv-built hut oi b<en ncai sonie kmds 
of freshly-sawn wood without suddenh lecalhng, with that 
sharpness w hich sme lis brmg, that long long liour behmd tłu door. 

Tlicn, lu c ausc the en te rt unment w \s o\ er, e\ ety tlung 
happencd alinost at oncc. OfTIcus camc m liom outside, 
hopmg to nu et tłu gnls, ofliccib canw lound the <oiticr, 
cscoitmg the peifomuis, rn\ conuloi was suddenh hlhd with 
Sodics, smokc and b ibblt I v es h i ling despe iatc now N mcy, 
casily łndchn, miglit eonu and go without my catdune tun 
a glimpsi of hcr. I lua\<d, pushed, sho\cd inwll i to the 
tomdor. 

c \\hat tlić d(\il ue \ou doiwg, mui >> 

‘Sorr\, sir,’ T mnttcnd to tlu luuUnant. c Uigcnt nussigc 
lor C iptim Slot urn ' 1 pushed pist two 01 thm of tłum, uid 
tlun m liout a w Ly n i tli md lot tlu i igtitnc qiu<n, a big 
woni m, md our \I i) ih , md wlun this ltnpnssiYt pan 
pisstd b\, tłu\ ldt bdnnd tłum a sp u t mto włnth 1 dat tul 
Iwo t aptains tanu iomd tlu cornci md bttwun tłum, not 
srnihng, lookt g snious, ilmost s id, w is N mcy 

\[\ lu ut wtul lockctmg i ic ^ bdon I kin w w hit dsc w is 
luppiTiing I luaid in\sd( ti\mg out to litr. Nancy Nancy r 
Now look lurt o o 1 tm t q>tuns hurm 
Ł Oh bc quut 1 N mc\ li ul stopped to st m it nu , tlu bluc- 
dycd soddui con\ut 

‘Nancy, it’s mc Puk Ihnu isth ’ 

‘Dick Dick - ’ \nd du i m it nu and tlun she w is kis mg 
nu and tr\mg to 1 uigli mdci\ t tlu sum tum. 

‘Know ( u h othe i ob\iousl\d s ud on' < ipt u i 
c C)iutc, b it i i ni słiouldn t be li r< d c i cl tlu othe i. 

‘Oli do sliut up,’ suci Nan v i lun sin lookul at mc, 
read\ to liugh and ciy agam Oh — Ihck -darhng you 
look so awful— ’ 

‘I know I do.’ And then- md t o heli with the c aptains — 
C I love \oud 

‘I lovc you tood \nd s)n said it is lf she u cant U for cvcr. 
And she did and so did 1. 
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EPILOGUE 


by J.B.P. 

In spite of my protcsts, Hcrncastle had rcfuscd to acld any- 
thing to round oiV his story—lic roi i id be vcry obslinate- 
but hc did agrce that \vc should mcct one aftornoon for a finał 
discussion. This was rasy bccause 1 was in London and he and 
his wife werc staying with thcir daughter and granddaughter 
up in Hampstcad. This daughter Annę, Mrs Tnford, was a 
widów: she had bcen a cieil serwuit for rnanv years, and was 
now an assistanl sceretary at the Iłoard of Trade. This is all 
I know about her bccause in fart we ncvrr met. ller daughter, 
Meg Tryford, was a teenage art student, and, as 1 knew Ocłorr 
I went to Hampsteacl, was Hcrncastle^ darling. His arthritis 
was better than it had bcen w hen we met in Askiigg, and he 
was able without much trouhle to let me in and show me 
upstairs to a first-floor sitting-roorn. lt had a fine bow win- 
dow, three rows of whitc bookshelvcs running round the 
walls, Reveral coloured lithographs by Yuillard and Bonnard, 
which Hcrncastle told mc hc had bought in 1'aris, befoie 
the war, for about twcnty-five shillings cach (thry’re asking 
about seventy-five pounds for thein now), and three ol his 
own watercolours, which I admired before we sat down to 
talk. 

My wife and Meg are out shopping somcwhei e,' he told mc. 
‘But they said they 5 d be back *>y teatime. I have to krep 
reminding myself that you’vc ncvcr yet set rvrs on Nancy. 

‘No, and that’s the first point l want to make, I said firinly. 
‘Bccause you refuse to adcl anything. the* reader w f ill be ldt 
up in the air, wondering why this girl w ho nevcr answered 

your letters threw hersell into your arms - 

T know, I know. But—look- be back soon, so why 

don’t we w r ait to argue about that.^ Ncxt point. 

‘It’s about what happened to pcoplc, Richard I stopped 
bccause łie laughed. ‘\\hat’s the maiter? 




‘ Sorry, J.B., but the way you said that, calling me Richard 
too, you rominded mc of Uncle Nick.’ 

‘And hc’s vcry much one of the people we want to know 
about. You see, herc and there—with Ricarlo, for example— 
you jump out of that past to tell us what happened to them. 
But with most of your people, you don’t; you leave us wonder- 
ing. About Ihicie Nick, for instancc.’ 

‘Yes. Yes, yes. Quite so.’ Herncastle was lighting his pipę. 
‘And we might as wcll have him out of the way bcloie Nancy 
gets back. She never likcd him. GouldrPt stand him at any 
price. Though she’s had to admit we owe him something. 
What he finally did madę a great dilfcrence to me.' He pufTed 
away, ruminating, and I didn’t hurry him. We old bulli rs .md 
puffers know how to take our time. 

‘Weil tlien, Uncle Nick. He was of course disgustcd wdth 

me. And not just because I was enlisting. I think hehl really 

looked foiward to having me with him in Ameiica. So hc 

didn’t w’tite often, and ol course in the wai he never knew 

w hor o 1 was, so he’d wiite to me o.ue of my Aunt Maiy—his 

sister. He stayed out there, ne\er came b.u k, not even lor a 

visit. But in i<)17 he lelt the stage and went into business, with 

an Ameiican frieud, at Dayton, Oliio. They manufacturcd 

some little sighting desire foi machine-guns in auoplanes. Ile 

got a divorc( fiom his w ile herc and tlien hc manii d his part- 

ner’s cousin -a widów, quite well o(l, I beliese. He died quite 

suddenly -lieart att.uk in lojb. Bv that time he was a 
• * 

dollar millionaite. He left me twenty-fivc thousand dollats, 
wliicli is w'hv I s.tid Nancv'd had to admit we owed him some- 

ł # 

thing. "With that money, enough to live on for some years, 1 
was ablc to stop teaching ait and produce some of my own. 
It mado all the dilfeience to us. His widów paid us a \isit 
when she was touiing buropc, but she didn't think murh of us 
- and we weren*t mad about her. 1 saw an American illusionist 
at the Palladium w ho did the Box trick, 7 he Rual Magiciaas ,, 
The I 'anishing (helisł and my Magie Painting —he must have 
bought them front Umie Nick—but he w r as nothing like as 
impicssric, at least to me he wasn’t. Apart from Da.id Devant, 
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Uncle Nick was just about as good as anybody there was. But 
he wasn’t a happy man, nevcr could bc. He got nothing lirom 
Woman, nothing from Art, nothing w herc a man’s expcricnce 
can be richest, most satisfying. In a sense you might say I learnt 
a lot in rcvcrsc from him.’ He pulfed «i\vay, without a w ord, lor 
some moments. ‘ Unclc Nick—\cs. I may has c gi\cn an impres- 
sion towards the end that we liked eacli othcr a lot less than we 
actually did. There was some real allection tlicie on bolh sides.’ 

I waited, but w hen it was obwous he didn't want to say 
amthing clsc, I said: ’Bv the wav, tlmc’s soniething I foigot 
to t(ll you eailier, Riihaicl. In the eaihei K)’os, I oiten spent 
a winter afternoon, betwein spells ol li.ud wotk, at the 
( oliseum. And 1 remember quiti <leailv suing youi Iriends, 
the Ameiican umiics, Jennings and Johnson, at the Colistuin. 
r l hcy w r < re very funny.’ 

‘I saw theni too w hen thrv wtre ovei that time. And I 
wint brhind to have a drink witli thetn. But 1 don’l think thry 
t \ 11 i .tnie bai k again, and 1 ’\ i no idt a w lut luppcm d to them. 
\ ou know, J.B., th< tumbie uith thi, kind oł talk all about 
w bat happined to peoplt -is that at om ,ure it tan tutn veiy 
lrulanchoh. You’11 be asking m\t about Julie Blanc. And she’s 
one to get lid of biloie I\,»uv joins us. Nancy lsn t nattow- 
inindtd but she tlimks wlut l wrote about Julie is doumnąht 
dnąwitinę. I don’t agrie. I lud to trive an lionest arcount of 
wlut happined and what I thought and felt at the tirm. 
Anyliow, th< te isn’t mmli to bi said about Julie. She catne bat k 
fi om South Aliie afti i a < ouph ol >eais oi so, got one or two 
good paits m the West Lud, a td (hen she clied in the ’llu 
epidemie in iqi8 . I wouldn’( l.ave knoun ił Nan y hadn't 
sent me a littlc ncwspapei ciiumg about it. She liadn't much 
luck, poor Julii." 

‘No— au d Teramy Ih ainish didn't have mucli lurk, Richard. 
I remember him viiy well before the 1 ust War, and 1 agtee 
with >ou- hr was a wondeiful cooiir. hen I forgot ahout him 
until 1 saw a paragraph in the Manchester Guardian . That was 
some time in the latcr 1920S, and he’d just died. I got the 
impression he’d been some years in a iuental homc.’ 
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‘ He had—poor devil! ’ said Herncastle. ‘ He must have been 
about to crack up that spring in 1914, though he did some 
touring during the war—off and on.’ 

‘And what about Cissie Mapes?’ 

‘I saw her again—just once. It was in 1916. I’d come home 
on leave and I wasn’t mceting Nancy until the next day: 
She was working in a hospital then, down in Hampshire, and 
she usually nianagcd to get a bit of leave whcn I had minę. So 
I was on my own this first night and I dccided to go to the 
sccond housc at the Victoria Pałace. I was early so I went for a 
drink to one of the big flashy pubs round there, fuli of tarts and 
chaps looking for tliem. Weil, 1 was standing at the bar and 
tliere, further along, w r as Cissie with another woman. And 
thcy’d enough slapdash make-up on to stop a horse. So this 
was it. Hadn’t Inspcctor Crahb told me that Cissie would be on 
the strects not so long after shc’d left us. 1 * Then she saw me— 
slared—then recognised me and came hurrying round hefore I 
could make a movc. And Crabh had been wrong and Pd just 
been wrong. She was in a nmnitions f.ietorv, soinewhere in 
north-east London- -woiking very hard and earmng good 
money—and she was goiug to mairy a seigeant in the Machine- 
gun Corps ru*xt time he got leave -and she and hor friend werc 
having a night out. So of tourse I joined them and told Cissie 
nty news—she was delighted about Nancy—and we talktd 
about L r nele Nick. She gavc me hei address but 1 lost it, to- 
grtlier wńlh a lot ol stuli', nest time I was up in the linę. And 
I nevcr saw h*T or heard anything about het again. 1 can only 
hope she married her seręcant and he sur\ived.' 

‘Weil, as another old infantryman, Richard, my cxperience 
was that the Mącili ne-gun Coips often survived when we 
didn’t. By the way, 1 don't think I told you, when we werc 
concsponding, that I we 11 rcinemher I.ily Farris as a boring 
star tum. But that w r as before the First War. Indeed, Pd for- 
gotlen her umil you wrote about her.’ 

‘Ali I know about her is that towards the end of the First 
War, Mergcn died—he was nevcr interned—and then she 
went out to Australia and ncv»*r came back. But wl.at she did 
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out there, I don’t know. And I must say, I don’t care. Of 
course shc must be dead now.’ 

‘Fil bet everybody’s dead.’ The speaker had arrived before 
we had noticed her. Herncastlc hastily introduced us. I felt at 
once that this brisk littlc elderly w oman, w hitc-haired and 
lined but lively-eyed and quick and decisivc in her movements, 
could easily be the Nancy łie had dcsciibed, aiter fifty years of 
satisfying experience. 

‘You’rc ha\ing one of those miserable What-becamc-of 
conversations, arcn*t you? Weil, I wont stop you—not yet. 
Fil make te a, 5 

‘Wherc’s Meg?’ said Herncastlc. 

‘I left her at the corner shop, taking a fiee look at some art 
books. She’ll bc back soon, though she won't want anv tea. 
Docsn’t like it. Ihey don’t hke anything we’ve always likcd, 
these girls. Just to show their independent e.’ And out she went. 

‘Tlicie was somebody else,’ 1 began slowly. ‘Oh—yes, the 
Tingleys. You wrotc that >ou and Doris and, I tliink, your 
umie were all wrong about Aicliie 'Imglty, then left it at 
that. What happened.'*’ 

Tle was iight and we wtte all wrong. Onre hc got into 
films—distributing, not produting tłum —there was no stop- 
ping him. He’d something \agucly wrong with him, so hc was 
nevcr callcd up, and as films betainę moic and morę popular, 
he sliot up with thein. lowanls the end of my time at the Slade 
— 1 got an c\-ofhceis’ giant to go tln r< -about uyi‘2 it must 
have becn, 1 lan into them and thtn th< y took me to the Savoy 
in a what king gicat Rolls. He niadt a fortunę, Aithie did. 
But I ncvcr could htlp fteling that Dtnis would have been 
happier if he hadn’t Thcy’ie still alivc-in their ciglities, 
li\mg in Brrmuda. And thcy’ve got scv‘ial putures of minę 
out there that Fd hke to take anothtr look at—and they’vc 
asked us to stay, but wc can't afloid the fares and Fm not 
going to let Arcliie pay them. So time it is.* 

‘And herc this is,’ said his wift, coming in behind a tea 
tiolley. And we talked about anything and nothing, as people 
usually do, while plates and cups were being passed. But when 
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we had settled down, Herncastle looked at me, with a grin 
somewhere bchind his moustache and beard. * Now, J.B., just 
tell Nancy what you said to me when we first began talking—1 
mean, about the reader being left up in the air—you re- 
mcmber? ’ 

‘ 1 told your husband that because he refuses to add anything 
to that finał scene, at the camp, the reader will be left in the air, 
wondcring why you, who never answered his letters, im- 
mediatcly threw yourself inlo his arms.’ 

‘When 1 heard hiin calling my name—and I saw him 
standing there, in that awful uniform, I knew'—in a flash—I 
lovcd him.’ 

‘Yes, I can understand that. And I reali.se you were attractcd 
to him from the first, perhaps half in lovc with him—’ 

‘ Morę than half.’ 

‘Yes. But what I can’t understand is why you ne\er wrote to 
him.’ 

‘As a mat ter of fart, I did, as soon as the war began. But it 
miscarried somehow. That was always happening when you 
were on the stage. 1 didn’t wiite eatlier because, in those days, 
1 was a bit too proud, a bit too hard. 1 felt I was falling for him 
too soon and too easily. Ile was vcrv attiactive--you wouldu’t 
think so to look at him now, would you?—No, be quiet, Dick - 
and I could sec all the other women were interested in him. Weil, 
then we had that sillv little (juarreł, when I was leaving to go 
into pantomimę, but I was longing and longing for liim to 
eonie to Plymouth and make it up. But then his precious Julie 
Blane told mc tliey were having an affair, and I thought, Oh 
well, he’s just another of that sort. Then hc wrote, and I began 
to wonder. But 1 wouldn’t let myself w'ńte baek, though I 
spent hours making up letters I never wiote. Then I decided 
Td just wait. If he was really sciious, hc'd keep on writing. If 
he wasn’t, then he wouldn’t. I was testing him. Yes, I know 
what youYe going to say—’ 

‘Weil, I don’t,' I said hastily. 

‘ It was the look in your eyc. Yes, for a girl of eightcen, morę 
than half in love with a boy, I was being very sevcre. But as 
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I’ve already said, I was a bit too proud, a bit too hard. I’d 
spent too much limę among people who were just the opposite. 
Sloppy people with no pride in themselves. N.iughty spouy 
giils and jolly old pals. Half-plasteied sentimentalists. Soakcrs 
and spongers. I dont say Susie and Bob weie as bad as ihat — 
yóu remembcr tliem in Dick's bookP ’ 

*Ycs. What becamc of tlicin?’ 

‘Fil tell you. But don't let us stait that again. Boi) joined uj> 
but just sat in a fort up in Scotland. 'Ihoy canied on altct the 
w ar - -conc ci t paitics, pantos, ne\er reallv gettmg unywhore - 
so then, about 1930, ihcy chucked it, and ran an hotel in South 
Devon. Ali right, Dick, don’t intciiupt, 1 hnorc it was awful. 
Bob died duiing the Second War-and Susie about ten \eats 
ago. Shc never really forgavc me fot lca\ing the stago, whń h 
I did at the end of r«>i j. -in a big success too. She\l all the 
ainbition and I’d what little talent the lannly had. 1 could 
alwa\s do what thev wanted me to do, and do it w<ll, but 1 

0 

licitul doili? it. I ncvci wanted to be on the stage. And in a 
w dy —" Siu hesitated, then lookcd at Im biislund. ‘We nowi 
told you tliis, Dick, but now that }.B. is hu #> and >oiTi e talkm? 
about tlić book, Fil say it/ 

* If lic can tako it, 1 tan, m> hm/ said Heiruasth. 
fc Ali light then. In a way/ shc said to nu, scuwhng as IL in- 
castlc had desciibcd her doiną, li(tv y< ais lnioie, l I nutv havc 
been a bad influence on tliis book of lu^ - 5 
"Ntmsemc! ’ 

‘Be rjujet, Dick. You sec, we h idn’t talkcd about cmi siagc 
hfe for )eus -ludi/t thomzht about it aitei all, ifs ag< s ago 
and it chdifl last long. But tIn n ofcouise l)u k bc gan temc mbt i- 
ing, and began talkiug it oui with mc. And becausc Fd ically 
hated it, I tliink that, without nu amrig to, 1 m.iy havc in- 
llucnccd him to daikcii lus j)i( tiuc of it. ^ ou know, <*vnybody 
thinks of the old musie halb bemg so gay and jolly, hrarts of 
gold e\eiywheic, all \\hat-iv-it -go to and wondnful talent, 
audiences laughing and cr\ing thcii hcads olT- cven Meg 
bclicves all that—and the last tiinr I read what Dick had 
^ritten, I could see he hadii t rnad*‘ it like that at all, and that 
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may have been partly my doing, and people don’t like having 
their illusions disturbed—’ She stoppcd to take a long breath. 

‘ I put down as best I could cxactly what I saw and thought 
and felt,’ said Herncastle carefully to both of us. ‘My bełief 
is that by 1013, when it was organised like big business, the 
v ariety stage was already well on the decline. It wasn’t any 
longcr a kłuci of explosion of popular talent. That was already 
going into films. Like Chaplin and Stan Laurcl and the rest 
of ’em. Evcn so, I wish you could have secn Nancy here as I 
first saw hor.’ 

‘Oh —don’t start that, Dick—’ 

‘Just a minutę.’ He lield up his hand. We could hear from 
above the thumping of an implacable rhythm. ‘Tliat’s Meg 
playing her gramophone. Let’s take a quict pcep at her. It 
tnight give ) ou some idea.’ 

‘He incans she’s vtiy like mc as I was then. It’s quecr how 
resemblances jump a generation. Annę, her mother, isn’t a bit 
hkc me, but I can see that Meg is.’ 

Very slowly and stealthily we dimbed to tlić floer above. 
Sonie idiot pop tune came battering and boommg at us. The 
door was half open. We crept nearer and neaier to it, and 
tlu n took by turns our quiet peep. I saw a teenage girl dressed 
111 a black sweater and blcached jeans, capeiing happily 
111 liont of the gramophone. She was fair, with shoit ciisp 
tuils, smallish with a rather squaie face but untommonh 
attiactive. She ncvcr hcard us. She was capeiing in sonie othci 
and happier place, another planet perhaps. We ciept down- 
staiis, feeling a thousand years on our backs. 

'Yrs,’ said llerncastle when we could talk again, ‘that’s 
Nam v as she was -all over again.’ 

“L\cepl that the clothes and the musie are diffcient,’ said 
his w de, with somelhing like a sigh. 

I felt I had to say something. ‘The clothes and the musie 
aie alw.iys ditferent, aren’t they?’ 

No doubt I could have been wiscr or wittier; but let’s leave 
it at that. 
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